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PREFACE. 


AVING been a lifelong co-worker in the great 
hj Vineyard of the Lord, and an intimate friend of 
Elijah Goodwin during the last half century, I am sure 
that I could write a volume of five hundred pages concern- 
ing his life and labors, if it were necessary to do so. But 
I have no need to do this. Brother Goodwin has left 
ample materials for the work, mostly prepared by his 
own hand, especially for such a book. Our business is, 
therefore, to compile and construct, rather than to pre- 
pare new materials for the work; so the reader of the 
following pages will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is reading the facts and incidents of the long - 
and useful life of a moral hero, not picked up in frag- 
ments from the recollection of his friends and co-labor- 
ers, but prepared largely by himself. This gives the 


book additional value. 


Brother Goodwin was one of our pioneer preachers, 
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nd, therefore, his history is to some extent the history | 
of the current reformatory movement in Indiana. He 
was an actor in those stirring events through which the 
cause of New Testament Christianity passed, in the 
Western and Middle States, from 1828 to the complete 
triumph of the cause of Christ over the terrible oppo- 
sition of both Catholics and Protestants. His biog- 
‘raphy, therefore, deserves a place in all Christian 
libraries by the side of such men as Thomas Campbell, 
Alexander Campbell, Walter Scott, J. T. Johnson, B. 
W. Stone, John Smith, Benjamin Franklin, Knowles 
Shaw and others. We want the lives of all our great 
and good men preserved. Their value cannot be over- 
estimated. They should be read by all, and especially 


by all our young preachers. 


The lives of such men have lessons of the highest 
importance to all who desire to attain the highest 
excellence in the Christian life, and the names of these 
men of God will be remembered and loved by all who 


love God and His cause as long as time shall continue, 


_ Such books are always read with interest by all the 
lovers of the true and the good. They furnish noble 


examples of faith and good works; of perseverance 
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under difficulties ; of heroic endurance under the sever- 


est trials ; of great fortitude under the most trying cir- 


cumstances ; of the most indomitable courage in the face 


of great opposition ; of self-sacrifice and patience, result- 


ing in the grandest triumphs of truth and righteousness. 


All our young men need these examples to strengthen 
them for the work before them. They will surely meet 


with many trials that will severely test their faith in 


God and their loyalty to the cause Of Christ. They 


will read the Bible history of the men and women of 


faith, whose names have come down to us with hone 
able mention in the sacred record, as those “of whom 
the world was not worthy.” They will then turn and 


read the lives of these grand men of God, and will see 


that the Gospel has lost none of its power, and that our 


Christian heroes of the nineteenth century are the true 
sons of Abraham, the “ Father of the Faithful.” 


Tue Lixreness.—The likeness of Brother Goodwin, 
which we furnish in the book, is the one chosen by a 
portion of his children as the very best likeness of him 


as he appeared during the last years of his life; and, in 


our own judgment,it is'a true likeness of our dear 
a 3° Re 
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Brothest mbt as he appeared during the pee of his 


manhood, but during the last ten years. 


By referring to the Table of Contents, the reader will 
find the main points in each chapter briefly stated, and 
he will have no difficulty in finding anything which he 
may desire: 

And now, may the blessing of God rest upon the 
reader of these Bags and lead him to copy the life of 
Christ, that he, like our ‘alear Brother, may “Vive 


Jans,” is my prayer. “Amen, * 
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CHAPTER I. 


PARENTAGE AND BIRTH OF ELDER GOODWIN. 


“«(® LDER E. GOODWIN says of himself: Iwas 
Vy bornin Champagne county,Ohio, about eight 
miles northwest of Urbana, January 16, 1807. 
My grandfather’s name on my mother’s side was 
Elijah Chapman. My grandmother’s maiden 
name was Achsah Bunden. They were both 
very pious and zealous Methodists. My grand- 
mother was a great shouter. She always took a 
very lively part in class-meetings, and love-feasts. 
I have often heard her break forth in exultant 
_ Shouts during a thunder-storm. She was con- 
verted during the Whitfield revival, under the 
preaching of a preacher of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church by the name of Freeborn Garrison. © 
The reader will find some very singular state- 
‘ments in connection with her conversion. . 

Grandfather Chapman moved from Virginia to 
a e 
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Ohio at a very early day, and acquired a hand- 
some property. My father, Aaron Goodwin, 
came into Kentucky when it was quite a 
new country, where he married a dady by the 
name of Susannah Leasure, by whom he had five 
sons, after which she died. His sons remained 
among their mother’s people in Kentucky, and 
my father went into Ohio, and taught school, 
where he became acquainted with my mother, 
Mary Chapman, and took her for his second wife ; 
and in the fall of 1809 my father and grandfather 
resolved to seek their fortunes in the far West, 
as it then appeared. So, selling their possessions, 
they packed their goods into wagons, and started 
for the Ilinois Territory ; and in the early part 
of winter they landed in the “ American Bot- 
tom,” some twelve miles east of St. Louis. 

Myc crandfather, unwisely, sold a large tract of 
land in Ohio on time, and took notes without 
real estate security ; but before the notes became 
due, the purchaser sold the land and squandered 
the proceeds and became bankrupt, and grand- 
father lost the whole amount. 

After remaining some three years in Illinois 
and suffering much from chills and fevers, some 
- of the family dying, they all resolved to return 
to Ohio; but when they had come as far on the 
way as to the Indiana Territory, the winter over- 
took them, and, finding an old log cabin in the 
woods empty, ,they turned in for the winter. 
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This log cabin stood about six miles north of 
where Princeton now stands. The bottom lands 
of the Patoka and Wabash were overgrown with 
wild cane, which, remaining green all winter, 
afforded plenty of food for their horses and 
cattle. : Z 

During the winter, father and grandfather 
made several excursions into the country to see 
if they could find a place where they would like 
to locate; and when spring came, they loaded up 
their wagons to move to a place they had se- 
lected, between the east and west forks of . 
White river, some twenty miles east of Vin- 
cennes, which was then a French trading post 
and called ‘‘ Fort Vincent.” Of course, by this 
time my father had spent most of what property 
he had, in moving from place to place. He was 
also beginning to get old, and was unable to stand 
much hard labor, such as the pioneers had to 
perform, and now had a family of six children, 
four sons and two daughters. 

I was now six years old, but have a vivid 
recollection of the trials and struggles of those 
early days. . We made our bread the first winter 
by beating corn in a mortar, sifting out the finest 
for bread and using the coarser part for hominy. 
The next spring a family moved into the neigh- 
borhood, who brought with them a HAND MILL. 
The stones were some thirty inches in diameter, 
dressed and furrowed, and placed in position one 
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above the other, as mill stones usually are, and 
by placing a spike or pole in a hole in the top, 
and near the outer edge of the runner, a person 
could turn the stone with sufficient rapidity to 
grind corn, which was fed into the centre open- 
ing with the left hand as fast as it could be 
ground; hence, we often took our little sack of 
corn to get it ground. But finally our enterpris- 
ing neighbor procured a larger set of mill-stones, — 
and erected a mill, to be propelled by horse 
power. This was indeed a great improvement. 
Men went a great distance to the “horse mill.” 
They took their turns in the order of their 
arrival, and paid one-eighth of the corn for the 
privilege of grinding on this mill with their own 
teams. 

The next year father traded for a fifty acre 
tract of land, one-half a mile from where Wash- 
ington is now located, in Daviess county, Indi- 
ana. This was long before there was any town 
there. On this my father built a small log cabin, 
which became our home. It was a heavy tim- 
bered tract of land, and required much hard labor 
to clear it off and prepare it forcultivation. This 
required the assistance of every one who could 
wield an ax, or ply the maul and the mattock. 

I was always very calm and self-composed in 
ease of danger and accident. On a windy day 
in March, father, my oldest brother and myself 
were engaged in rolling logs: we were finishing 
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up a large log heap, when a large dead oak tree, 
which forked some forty feet from the ground, 
making a very broad surface just below the fork, 
and we were very busy with our log heap, the 
heavy, rough bark on the broad part of this tree 
gave way and fell with its full weight on father, 
mashing one hand and cutting large gashes in 
his head. He rolled back senseless upon the 
ground, and we supposed that he was killed. I 
left my brother with him, while I went to a. 
neighbor’s for help to take him to the house. 
On the way I went past our house, and told 
mother of the terrible accident, and entreated her 
to be reconciled. ‘“ Perhaps,” said I, ‘he will 
not die; but if he does, we should be resigned ;” 
and then I went on and soon had two strong men 
on the ground, who carried father to the house, 
where he was confined for several months. 

Mother said afterwards that my advice did her 
a great deal of good. To see a boy so thoughtful 
of a mother’s feelings, and giving such advice, 
she regarded as very unusual in boys. 

About this time two Methodist circuit-riders 
were sent on this circuit, and one of their appoint- 
ments was at a neighbor’s house, a half mile from 
our cabin, by the name of Freeland. The names 
of the preachers were Stocoout and Shrader. 
They came alternately, every four weeks. I re- 
member that they distributed tracts and small 
books. From them we obtained “ Baxter’s Call ” 


& 
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and ‘“Allen’s Alarm,” and a tract called the 
*““SWEARER’S Prayer.” These I read with great at- 
tention, especially “The Swearer’s Prayer.” I 
read it until I had almost committed it to memory. 
It gave an account of many persons who swore 
that they would never do certain things, saying: 
“T will be damned ifI do!” Andthen, while in 
the act of doing these very ngs, would be 
struck dead ! 

In those days, it was very common for men to 
carry their guns with them to church, stack them 
in the chimney corner, go in and hear the sermon 
with their shot-pouch and powder-horn hanging 
by their side. After the service was over, they 
would come and take up their guns, and whistle 
for their dogs, and start for home, hoping to kill 
a deer, or some other animal, on the way, which. 
they often did. 

About this time the settlers got up a three 
months’ school for the winter months, which was 
the first school I had ever attended. I was eight 
years old this winter. Our teacher was an old 
man, who took his seat in one corner of the fire- 
place, and only taught as the children came to 
him and asked him questions, except the spelling 
and reading lessons, which he heard while seated. 
I had learned to spell and read at home, for my 
father was now over sixty years of age, and would 
not undertake to manage a school, but he would 
teach his own children whenever they desired to 
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be instructed. But he never encouraged them to 
study. : 

But I was always anxious to learn, and spent 
many a night, till late bedtime, in the study of 
arithmetic, when other boys were at play. The 
idea of teaching children to add, subtract, multi- 
ply and divide, by the use of little balls, had never 
been suggested to me, but I remember, when I 
was sent on an errand, I would fill my hands with 
little pieces of broken sticks, and with these, as I 
went along, I would perform many arithmetical 
operations. 

My mother partook largely of her mother’s dis- 
position, especially in religious matters. She 
joined the M. E. Church when quite a girl, and 
was as easily excited as grandmother, and in 
class-meetings and love-feasts she was generally 
among those who shouted aloud the praises of the 
Lord. She thought it would be a great sin for her 
to suppress her feelings and keep silent, when she 
feltlike shouting. She thought it was “quenching 
the Spirit,” which we are commanded not to do. 
At this time I knew nothing of any church but 
the M. E. Church. [ heard our people sometimes 
talk about the Presbyterians ; but from what they 
said, I supposed the Presbyterians had no reli- 
gion. I supposed that they had a form of godli- 
ness, but denied the power thereof. Indeed, I did 
not suppose at that time that there were any truly 
religious people in the world but the Methodists. 
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From my earliest recollection, 1 was taught to 
pray. My grandmother, Achsah, and my mother, 
Mary, taught me to be good, and to pray to God 
daily. And, when on a visit to grandfather’s, I 
never retired at night when grandmother did not 
tome to the bed and teach me to pray. They 
would tell me what to pray for, and for whom to 
pray, and I always tried to do as she told me; I 
have no recollection when I began to pray in se- 
cret. Ihave heard my mother say that she found 
me behind the door on my knees praying, at a 
period so early that my memory does not reach 
it. And when I was old enough to go to school, 
I was perfectly astonished to hear the children of 
Methodist parents swearing. I had supposed 
that none used profane language but the children 
of profane parents. I was very conscientious, and 


just as careful to doright as if I had been achurch 


member. 

~My grandfather had quite a number of Metho- 
dist books. And among these was “ Wesley’s 
Sermons,” and a book containing a.sketch of the 
lives of twenty-two Methodist preachers. I read 
these books with great interest. Some of these 
preachers had been very wicked men, and won- 
derful stories were told about their conversion, 
which I believed and received as Bible truths: and 
when I commenced seeking religion, as it was then 
called, I had these men and their experience be- 
fore my mind, and I tried to feel as bad as they 
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professed to feel, when “‘ under conviction.” But 
I could never bring my feelings to correspond 
with theirs; and I heard others tell, in ‘“ experi- 
ence, meetings,” how awfully wicked they had 
been, and how near they came to despair. Some 
even supposed that the day of grace with them 
had passed! And, as they were just ready to 
sink into hell, the Lord lifted them up and filled 
their souls with joy inexpressible and full of 
glory. 

But I never could get any of these terrible 
feelings. For more than a year I sought an evi- 
dence of pardon in secret, and I went into the 
secret grove daily, and prayed most sincerely and 
earnestly for such evidence, but could get no 
answer to my prayers. I tried to feel bad and 
to think I was in danger of hell, and that I was 
the worst person in the world, as some preached to 
us that no person would ever get religion till they 
saw themselves to be the vilest of sinners. But, 
with all my efforts in that direction, I never could 
believe that I was as bad as some others with 
whom I was acquainted. And if I could have 
brought myself to believe that I was the vilest of 
the vile, 1 would have believed a lie, for I know I 
was not, since I never felt alarmed about going 
to hell. But still I wanted to be a Christian, 
because I loved God and desired to enjoy His 
love. —— 

And there was another thing that bore with 
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snuch weight upon my mind. I intended to be a 
preacher. Indeed, I cannot recollect the time 
when first I formed this resolution. AndI de-- 
sired to be converted in order to prepare mé for 
the work. Inview of my future work, I preached 
many sermons to the trees before I was thirteen. 
years old. I never was alone in the forest with- 
out preaching to an imaginary audience. 

Preaching was almost continually in my mind 
when at work in the fields, or going to the neigh- 
bors’ houses on errands. I was preaching if 
alone, and if in company I was thinking about 
it all the time after I had passed my tenth year. 

When I was about thirteen years old, we heard 
of a people called “ Newtieuts” by their ene 
mies, but who called themselves “ CirRIsTIANS.” 
A few families of that order had moved into the 
northeastern part of the county, and some of 
their preachers commenced visiting them from 
Kentucky. These people manifested as much of 
the Methodistic revivalism, while their preaching 
was very different from that of the Methodists, 
both in doctrine and style. Methodist preaching 
was generally filled with the wrath and fiery 
indignation of God against the wicked, and they 
dealt largely in “hell fire and damnation.” 

But the leading theme of the new preachers 
was the love of God and the death of Christ for 
sinful man. They taught that Christ died to_ 
reconcile us to God, and not to reconcile God to 
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the world.. They represented the gift of Christ 
on the part of His father, and the labors, suffer- 
ings and death of Jesus as an expression of the 
love of God to man; that the whole scheme of 
redemption was devised and executed out of the 
pure and infinite love of God. 

This kind of preaching pleased me. I now 
viewed our Heavenly Father in a new and inter- 
esting light. Ihad been taught to look upon 
God as an awfully revengeful being, holding a 
flaming sword of justice over a guilty world, 
ready to strike the sinner down and plunge him 
into eternal flames below, and that he was only 
restrained from doing so by the blood of Christ 


- presented before the throne; but now I looked 


upon Him as a loving Father, pleading with His 
rebellious children to return to Him, and sending 
his own Son to bring fallen man back to God, 
that he might be saved. 

It was well for me that my mother was also 
pleased with these people, and made no objection 
to my hearing them preach on every favorable 
opportunity. I was still striving to get religion, as 
it was then called, but in secret. But in May, 
1821, these people (Newlights, as they were 
called) held a protracted meeting some seven 
miles from our house, and mother and I attended. 


_ Itwas a real “ big meeting,” many coming a great 


ways to attend it. They camped on the ground 
and fed the multitude. Amoag the preachers on 
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. ae his’ occasin was a young rift by the name of 
Cummins Brown.. He was very grave, one 


of the most powerful exhorters I ever heard. 

Indeed, all the wes ste of this order were pow- 
erful in their appeals sinners. They pre- 
sented the love of edt ui in such melting strains 
that the heart must have been hard, indeed, that 
could have resisted their solemn appeals. 

Well, I went to this meeting determined to make 
a strong effort to “ get religion, » though I said 
nothing to my mother on this subject. The order 
of the meeting was to invite persons forward to be 
prayed for at the close of every sermon. This was 
just what I was accustomed to among the Metho- 
dists, and I thought it was all right, of course. 
Indeed, I knew of no other way of coming to 
Christ. 

On Saturday night, I resolved to go forward 
and be prayed for. So, when the congregation 
were assembling, 1 took a seat near where the 
preacher stood, so that when the invitation was 
given I would only have to reach him my hand, 
without having to come forward through the 
crowd. And I carried out my purpose, which 
had been formed without consulting any one, and 
without letting my mother know what I had 
resolved to do. And when the invitation was 
given, several persons came forward for prayers, 
and I reached my hand to the preacher in token 
of my desire to be prayed for. These preachers 
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did not sing the méhiners forward, but calla on 3 | 

all whessraiag to be saved. to comi forward toe E 
ey were speaking, and when one would 

come they would make that an argument for © 


while 


others tocome. Then they would engagé in the 
most solemn and fervent prayers I ever heard. 
After we had been praying for some time, for I 
aiso was earnestly praying secretly, my mother 
came to me, and gave me some advice. I told 
her to go and ask Mr. Brown, the preacher, to 
come and pray for me. She did so, and he came 


and bowed by my side, and asked me if I desired. 


to be converted, and desired him to pray for me? 
Itold him I did. Well, said he, I will pray for 
you, if you willalso pray for yourself. He had the 
most pathetic and heart-melting voice that I ever 
heard, and I was overpowered by my sympathetic 
surroundings, and seemed to lose myself fora 
moment. 

I then felt a thrill of joy taking possession of 
my whole person, soul, body and spirit; and all 
of a sudden, and without any thought or pre- 


meditation on my part, l was on my feet, with 


my arms around Brother Brown, crying, “Hallelu- 
jah! hallelujah!” at the top of my voice. Lhad 
never learned the meaning of the word “Hallelu- 
jah,” and. yet I was using it as an expression of 
praise. 

_ Next morning, as I was alone in the tent, my 


grandfather came in and said: “Elijah, do you 
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have any doubt of your conversion?’ And when 
Itold him I had not, he said: “Well, thatis very 
uncommon.” He further said that new converts 
seldom passed a day without doubts. I thought 
this was very strange. If conversion was as 
sensible a thing as mine seemed to be, and 
Methodists generally thought that it was, how 
could they doubt it? That I hada joyful time 
the night before, I knew; and this was what I 
meant when I told my grandfather that I had 
no doubts. But I had just been reflecting on my 
present feelings, and thinking that I did not feel 
different from what I always did. This seemed 
strange to mé, as I had been taught by the ex- 
, periences I had heard related that when I was 
“born again,” I would be made so entirely new 
that I would not feel like the same person any 
more, But I found, the next morning, that I was 
the.same person, with the same natural feelings 
and appetites which I had before my conversion. 
Still I could not doubt the reality of the happy 
scene I had enjoyed, and I always referred to 
that as the evidence of my pardon.’ 

Some weeks after this I united with the Church, 
being received on my experience. There was 
nothing said to me about baptism. The order of 
this church was to immerse all who desired it. 
They would not sprinkle or pour for baptism, but 
left it entirely with the individual member to be 
baptized or not, as seemed good in their own 
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eyes. Ifa person joined thani* Who had een | 
sprinkled, and was satisfied with it, they would 
receive him. If he had never been baptized in ~~ 
any way, and did not feel it to be his duty to be. 
baptized, they would receive him. Their preach- 

-ers, I think, were all immersed, and believed that 
immersion was the proper mode. But they said 
very little about baptism; their great object 
seemed to be to save souls, and they did not seem 

to think that baptism had anything to do we 


the salvation of souls. 
I, however, wished to be immersed: and my | 

; mother was willing for me to act according to my 
own conscience in the matter; but my father 
thought my “infant sprinkling” was sufficent. He 
had dedicated me to the Lord in my childhood by 
having me sprinkled, and had done it in good 
faith. I never talked very much with father on 
religious subjects, as he was not very communi- 
cative ; but I talked freely, and without reserve, to 
my mother, and she would converse with father, 
and then communicate his views to me. I had . 
borrowed John Wesley’s Translation and Notes, 
and gave it a pretty thorough examination. [| 
had become fully convinced that immersion was 
the one Apostolic Baptism, but I wanted to see 
what this great reformer had to say on the 
subject. And on turning to Rom. vi: 4, I read: 
“We are buried with him”’—alluding to the an- 
‘cient mode of baptizing by immersion; “that as 
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Christ was raised from the.dead by the Glory,” 
etc.—glorious power, of the Father—“so we, by 
the same power, should rise again, and as He lives 
a néw life in heaven, so we also should walk in 
newness of life.” “This,” says the apostle, “our 
very baptism represents to us.” 

I referred my father to this passage and Mr. 
Wesley’s note on it, and some days after my 
mother told me that father said, if I wanted to 
be immersed, he would not object. I was glad 
to hear this, and a few weeks after that, Brothers 

| Cummins Brown and Jesse Goodwin and others 
ss, ’ had an appointment at a new log meeting house . 
that our people had built some eight miles east 
of us, and myself and mother went to it for the 
purpose of my immersion, and Brother Cummins 
Brown immersed me in a small stream near the 
church. | 
_. Some may say that it was superstition, but I 
~ state it as a fact, that when I was led down into 
the water, I said, mentally, ‘‘ Here, Lord, in this 
act I give myself to Thee ;” and when I was put” 
under the water, I did not feel itin my face. But 
I seemed to be enveloped in acloud, and as I 
rose from the watery grave, the cloud seemed to 
burst, and, in an ecstasy of joy, I shouted, “ Glory 
to God,” in the highest strains. This was in 
October, and I was fourteen years of age in the 
January before. | 
Duri ing the following winter, I begen to take a 
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public part in the prayer-meetings, and Christ- 
mas, that winter, I conducted a prayer- meeting 
in our own jatKe, my parents both still remain- 
ing in the Methodist church; but mother was 
well pleased with the conrse. Iwas taking. J 
“ went with mother to Methodist prayer and class- 


meetings, etc., and was generally called upon to 


bear some part with them, and did so. 

About this time, a new Methodist preacher was 
sent on the circuit, who was very zealous for the 
traditions of the Methodist fathers, and was fully 
resolved on enforcing all the rules of the society. 
And after preaching on one occasion, when about 
to hold a class-meeting, he requested all persons 
who had met in theirs class-meetings twice or 
thrice, and did not intend to join the church, to 
retire. I happened not to be present on that 
occasion. After meeting the preacher was talk- 


ing about making a new class paper, when 


mother told him that she had a son who was very 


pious, and that she would like to have him with» 


her i in class-meeting. ‘‘T’o what church does he 
belong? ” asked the preacher. ‘To the Christian 
church,” she replied. ‘ Well,” said he, “we can 
| give him no such privilege. That people are 
Sweeping over this country like wild fire, and 


they must not be encouraged, or they will take 


the country.” 
“Then,” said my mother, “if you make a new 
class paper, you need not put my name on it,” 
Ss 2. 
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and she left him. But he did not make a new 
class paper, but scratched her name off of the old 
one. The class-leader, who was a special friend 
of ours, told mother of the unceremoneous act of 
the preacher. So she attended his next appoint- 
- ment, and asked him for a letter. He said, “He 
could give her a letter stating that she was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
But she told him that she did not ask that, but 
only a certificate of her moral and religious stand- 
ing. ‘“ Well,” said he, “come to my next 
appointment, and I will give you some kind of a 
letter.” So she attended his next appointment, 
and remained in the class-meeting. The preach- 
er went round and examined all the members, 
giving each a word of advice, but passed mother 
by in silence. Of course, she was deeply 
wounded, but left without saying anything to the 
preacher. After all the rest had left, he said to 
the leader, as mother afterwards learned, “What 
did that woman stay in the class-meeting for, to- 
day?” ‘“TIsuppose,” said the leader, “it was to 
get the letter you promised her.” ‘To which the 
preacher answered, “I shall give her no letter.” 
And this ended my mother’s connection with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

It was about four miles to the place where the 
Christian Church held their prayer-meetings ; 
but I seldom failed to be present. Often did I do 
a good day’s plowing, and then walk to the 
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prayer-meeting at night and home again. The 
next fall, we moved on to a new tract of land, in 
the lower part of the county, and we set to work 
to open a farm,’for there was not an acre of 
cleared land on the whole tract. Here I found 
some seven or eight persons who had been mem- 
bers of the Christian Church in Ohio. I pro- 
posed to them that we should hold prayer-meet- 
ings in the neighborhood, at private houses. To 
this they gladly consented, and were glad to 
have me to take the lead; and we had many Joy- 

ful meetings. 

There was a Methodist Society in the neigh: 
borhood, and among them was a local preacher . 
of some ability. Isoon became acquainted with 
their class-leader, whose name was John Bald- 
win, and I proposed to him one day that we 
should hold our prayer-meetings together, one 
week in his side of the settlement and the next 


week in our side of the settlement, and thus 


alternate and work in union. He seemed to be 
much pleased at this idea, and we made the first 
appointment at the Methodist place of holding 
meeting, and we had a very pleasant time. The 
next week we met at our place of meeting, and 
had what we all considered a still better meeting. 
The next meeting was with the Methodists, as 
per agreement; but they took the exercises into 
their own hands, and never even called on me to 


| pray. When the meeting was about to close, I 
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arose and announced the appointment for the 
next Wednesday night, on our side. All was 
silence for a moment, when the preacher said: 
“John, why don’t you publish your appoint- 
ment?” And John drawled out: “We'll have 
prayer-meeting here next Wednesday night.” 
So ended our union prayer-meeting. 

I continued to hold our social meetings all this 
fall and winter, but worked hard on the new farm 
through the week. We were now living some 
ten miles from the meeting place of the church 
to which I belonged, so I did not get to meet 
with them very often. All this time I only sang, 
prayed and exhorted in these meetings. 

But in May, 1824, I resolved to take an ad- 
vanced step, and try to preach regular sermons. 
_I had quite a number of sermons in my mind 
that I had well matured, having studied them 
and preached them to the treesin the forest and on 
the highways when walking or riding alone. Sol 
gave notice that on the night of the fourth Sunday 
in May I would preach at our social meeting. This, 
of course, called out a large audience, and among 
the number a Baptist preacher, who had recently 
moved from Kentucky into our neighborhood, 
whose name was Abner Davis. I had become 
acquainted with him, as he often attended our 
social meetings, and took part with us, and had 
preached for us a few times. 

Well, when the time came, I opened tire eee 
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ing in the usual way, and then took my text, 
which was this: “If the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear?” (1 Peter iv: 18.) 

I divided my subject into three general heads, 
thus: I. Describe the character of the righteous ; 
II. The character of the ungodly and the sinner ; 
and, III, discuss the question, ‘“ Where shall 
the ungodly and the sinner appear?” 

I ran over those heads in about thirty minutes. 
I did not elaborate the first and second, but on 
my last head I put in my best efforts, and quite 
an impression seemed to have been made on my 
audience. It was common in those days to have 
two sermons before adjournment, and so, by invi- 


tation, my Baptist Brother, A. Davis, followed 


me, taking for his text: 


“The Lord hath done great things for us, _ 


whereof we are glad.” (Psalms cxxvi: 3.) 

He made a few remarks in reference to the 
occasion which gave rise to the language of the 
text, and then made a direct application of the 
words to me. He took the position that the Lord 
called and qualified His preachers, and the Lord 
had done great things for us in making a preacher 
out of a boy. - 

To use a common expression, “ the ice being 
now broken,” I continued to preach somewhere 
in the settlement nearly every Sunday, and often 
in the week of nights; and in all these efforts, 
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from my first exhortation until I commenced reg- 
ular preaching, I had no advice or entourage- 
ment from any one. It is true that my mother 
always advised me to follow the dictates of my 
own conscience, and do what I felt it my duty to 
do. 
Of late years, I have often compared my start 
with that of our young preachers of the present 
day, many of whom are called out by the breth- 
ren and sent to college and encouraged in every 
way to become preachers, while I was alone, my 
people all Methodists, far away from the church 
of which I was a member, without any one to 
stand by or go before and open the way for me. 
Ihad no prospect of procuring aid, and a sup- 
port never came into the calculation at all. I 
believed it to be my duty to preach, and my only 
object was to do good and to be a means in the 
hand of God of saving souls. 

At this time we had a very strong young 
preacher whose name was David McDonald, who 
commenced preaching some months before I did. 
He lived in the bounds of the Church, and had 
gained a good degree of popularity as a preacher. 
His parents owned some property, and had sent 
him to the academy in town, where he had gained 
a pretty accurate knowledge of English gram- 
mar. He and I were warm friends, and during 
the summer I attended a meeting at his father’s 
house, and hearing that I had been preaching in 
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our end of the settlement he invited me to preach 
at this meeting, which I did. From this time I 
was invited to preach at their house, which I did 
several times. 

On one occasion, when I was about to leave for 
home, Sister McDonald, the mother of the 
preacher, gave me a fifty-cent silver piece. 1 was 
‘greatly astonished. and asked her what it was 
for. She said it was a gift from her, to which I 
was welcome, or I would not have received it. 
This fifty cents was the first cent I ever received 
for preaching, and, I may add, it was also the 
last for a considerable time. 

A Brother, Samuel Arnold, had moved into the 
settlement near Washington, Indiana, which had 
now become quite a village. I had met this 
Brother a few times at meetings held by other 
preachers, but he had only heard me pray and 
exhort a few times at the close of other men’s 
Sermons. One day, at a Methodist meeting, lI 
met David McDonald, who told me that he 
thought I ought to send an appointment to 
preach in Brother Arnold’s settlement. There 
was a large school-house near, and a stand in the 
grove near it, where the Baptists held their 
monthly meetings, either of which I could occupy. 
I consented to go, and he agreed to call on 
Brother Arnold and give him the appointment 
and have it published. The day came, and I 
took my Testament and Hymn Book, and started 
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on foot for my appointment, six miles distant. 
When I arrived at the school-house, I found 
some dozen persons in the house, mostly young 
gentlemen and ladies. I did not think that they 
looked very devotional, but, still, I supposed they 
had come out to hear the young preacher. So, 
when I supposed it was about time to commence, 
I took out my books ar. began to look for a suit- - 
able hymn, when my audience arose and walked 
out in pairs to the stand. I soon followed them, 
and found quite a congregation assembled at the 
stand in the grove. I mounted the stand, read 
my hymn and the congregation joined me in sing- 
ing. I then offered up a prayer and announced 
my text, divided it into three heads and pro- 
ceeded with the discussion of the subject. But, 
just as I had entered upon my third division, a 
_ farm wagon drove up with a coffin, containing a 
corpse for burial, and off to my right I discovered 
for the first time a newly-made grave. 

A large number of people came with the corpse, 
who took seats and paid good attention till I 
closed and dismissed the audience, when they 
proceeded to bury their dead. 

The next Monday week was election day, and, 

though I was not old enough to vote, I went to 
town, as almost everybody else did in those days. 
During the day, Brother Arnold took me aside 
and said that he wanted to make an apology, as 
he was sure I was hurt with him. I replied that 
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I was not; but, said he, “I know that you have 
reason to be hurt, and I want to explain the mat- 
ter.” “Why, Brother Arnold,” said I, “what have 
you done or said?” ‘“ Why,” said he, “ you have 
reason to think hard of me for not publishing 
your appointment at our school-house.” This was 
the first-I knew that my appointment had not 
been published, and that the congregation to whom 
{ had preached in the grove had come to the 
burial of a neighbor without any expectation of 
being preached to! How they must have been 
surprised to see alad of seventeen summers take 
the stand without any invitation, and proceed to 
preach to them without making any apology, ex- 
cuse or reason for so doing! 

Brother Arnold’s apology for not publishing my 
appointment was, that he was alone in that neigh- 
borhood, and he wanted an able and experienced 
preacher to commence the work there; ‘“ but,” 
said he, ‘‘T have heard some of the talented neigh- 
bors speak of your sermons in the highest terms, 
and now you may send on your appointments 
whenever and as often as you can, and I will see 
that they are well published. 

All this time I was preaching without any li- 
cense from the Church. I knew something of the 
Methodist manner of making preachers, but had 
never inquired into the rules of the Christian 
Church on this subject. And here I will state, 
what should have been stated before, namely: 
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that the Christian Church discarded all human 
creeds and human church titles. The congrega- 
_ tions were simply constituted on the sacred Scrip- 
tures as their only rule of faith and practice. This 
was one of the leading features of their public 
and private teaching. They opposed division 
among the people of God, and contended for the 
union of all Christians on the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, regardless of differences of opinion. — It 
was according to this theory that they would re- 
ceive into the fellowship of the Church unbap- 
tized persons; and it was their warm appeals for 
union that gave them such wonderful success. 
But, in regard to ‘the making of preachers, I 
' learned upon inquiry that their order was, that, 
when a young preacher had exercised his oift, 
until the church of which he is a member con- 
siders him worthy of being licensed to preach, 
and taken his stand among the preachers, they 
give him a letter of commendation to Conference, 
asking the Conference to receive him and give 
him a license to preach. And, after preaching 
under their license for awhile, he is recommended 
by some of his older preaching brethren for ordi- 
nation. It was not thought proper for the young 
preacher to baptize or administer the Lord’s Sup- 
per, until he was formally ordained to the Gospel 
Ministry by fasting, prayer and the laying on of 
the hands of the Presbytery. ; 
In the fall of 1825, the Indiana Christian Con- 
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ference met at ‘ Blue Springs,” in Monroe county, 
in connection with a big camp-meeting. The 
church of which I was amember'gave me the ° 
usual letter of commendation to the Conference, 
and, in company with others, I rode some seventy- 
five miles to attend the meeting. My letter was 
received, and a committee of the old preachers 
was appointed to examine me on my “ Soundness 
in the Faith” and “my ability to preach.” I ex- 
pected to pass through a severe ordeal; but I felt 
confident that I could answer any of the usual 
Bible questions which was then agitating the 
public mind at that time, forI had studied them 
well and had discussed most of them with my 
Methodist friends. 
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CHAPTER II. 


—— 


44) ELE time came, and the committee metin one 
<// of the camps, and I was called before them, 
and the following questions were asked and 
answerd substantially, viz: 

Committee “Do you pone itis your duty to 
preach the Gospel?” — 
E. Goodwin :—*I do so think and believe.” 

Com. :—“What think you of Christ? whose 
Son is he ?” 

EH. G.:—“T believe that Jesus Christ isthe Son 
of God.” 

Com. :—“What do you think Christ died for? 
er what do you believe was the design of His 
death ?”? 

LH. G. :—‘T believe that Christ died to reconcile 
the world to God, and not to reconcile his Fath- 
er to the world.” 

This closed the examination, and the license 
was granted. I often wondered afterwards how 
they could form any idea of my ability to preach 
from the foregoing examination. We had a great 
number of preachers at this meeting, some of 
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whom were invited to preach. We were still op- 
erating with the Mourning Bench, and at Camp- 
meetings with the straw. I had taken a very 
active part among the mourners, praying with 
them, and teaching them how to ‘‘get religion.” . 
Still, I had not been asked to preach until Mon- ~ 
day evening. I closed my sermon just as the sun” 
was setting, and made the usual appeal for per- 
sons to come forward to be prayed for, when quite 
a number came forward, and among them a young 
lawyer by the name of Delana R.. Eckles (since 
Judge Eckles, of Greencastle, Ind.) He very 
soon arose, rejoicing, and : after a few months he 
began to preach, but did not continue long in the 
ministry, but went back to the law, though he 
continues a member of the Church. 

I was astonished at the attention paid me by 
the preachers after that sermon. An old Brother 
came and took a seat by me and asked me my. 
age? I told him I was eighteen years of age the 
previous winter. He gave me much encourage- 
ment, and bid me ““God speed” in the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel. 7 

From this time forward I made regular ap- 
pointments at different points, and preached 
much ; but still I worked hard through the week. 
I never told such experiences on my call to the 
_ Ministry as some others did. It was very com- 
mon for our preachers in those days to say a 
great deal about their call to the ministry in their 
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public addresses. Some times they would tell 
very affecting stories about how they tried to ex- 
cuse themselves ; and when the call was pressed 
home upon them, they would plead with the 
Lord to send by some other person. Thus they 
would beg the Lord to excuse them for whole 

“nights, but still no excuse would the Lord take, 
ea demanded the work at their hands, and that 
there was no salvation for them unless they would 
go and preach the Gospel. And they would quote 
the following text and apply it to themselves: “A 
dispensation of the Gospel is committed to me, 
and woe is me if-I preach not the Gospel.” Thus 
they professed to ‘be Jorced into the work by the 
Holy Spirit. 

But I had none of these terrible things to relate 
on the subject ; I simply believed and felt it to be 
my duty to preach, and as long as I could see 
my labors blessed in the conversion of sinners, I 
resolved to go on in the good work. Another 
thing was common among our preachers, which I 
never adopted, and that was, to preach against 
paying preachers. .In their warm exhortations, 
they would say, “We come not for your’s, but for 
you. We are not of those who preach for the 
fleece, regardless of what becomes of the flock.” I 
heard Brother Samuel Rogers tell the following 
story, to illustrate his position on this subject : 

“On my way,” said the preacher, “I met a 
preacher on the highway, and our conversation 
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turned on the hard times in money matters. 
“Why,” said the preacher, ‘“‘my people can hardly 
raise the money to pay my salary.” “What is 
the amount of your salary?’ said I. “Only six 
hundred dollars,” said he. “Indeed,” said LI. 
“Why,” would not preach for any such amount.” 
“Pray, sir,” said the preacher, “what do you get 
for preaching?” L[answered: “A happy soul every 
day, and the pleasure of seeing sinners convert- 
ed to God.” . 

Now, I did not think it was right to preach for 
money ; still, I thoughta little money was very con- 
venient when it came to paying ferriage at the 
rivers. In traveling and holding protracted 
meetings with others, I learned that the preacher 
who said the most against paying preachers re- 
ceived the most money for their labors. Perhaps 
this was because, in preaching in this way, the 
attention of the brethren was directed to the sub- 
ject. 

I never took any part in this kind of preach- 
ing, and therefore got but little money. Indeed, 
I wanted but little, for 1 had no one to provide 
for but myself, and I had no place that I called 
home. I had cut myself loose from all earthly 
cares, and was giving my whole time to the min- 
istry of the Word, and was at home among the 
brethren wherever I went, and they always re- 
ceived and treated me kindly, and attended my 
appointments largely. And whileI was thus en- 
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gaged in preaching from house to house, and 
from county to county, I thought I was doing 
my whole duty and serving God acceptably. 

In the fall of 1826, our Conference met at “ Old 
Union,” in Owen county, about two miles. west 
of where Gosport now stands—but there was no 
Gosport there then. David McDonald, his sister 
Elizabeth and myself came on horseback to the 
meeting. A great many were camped on the 
ground, and we had what we regard as a very 
good meeting, and quite a number of persons 
“professed to get religion.” The liberality of 
the people in supporting these meetings was re- 
markable, although they seemed to think but 
little about paying preachers. They let neither 
man or beast suffer for the want of food on these 
big meeting occasions. 

At the time of this meeting, the country had 
become pretty thickly settled in certain localities. 
This was the case about Old Union. I once 
knew a farmer who fenced off about two acres in ~ 
one corner of his field, and told those who came 
from a distance to turn their horses into that lot 
and let them help themselves. I suppose that 
field would have produced at least eighty bush- 
els of corn to the acre; but long before the meet- 
ing closed, the corn in this two-acre lot was all 
gone, and the owners of the horses were told to 
cut up corn in the adjoining field and carry 
to them, which they did in great abundance. 
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A few years before this, some of our old neigh- 
bors had moved from Indiana to the northwest 
part of Illinois, and they sent me a pressing invi- 
tation to come out to Illinois and preach for them, 
-as there were none of our folks in that part of 
the State. I answered that I would come imme- 
diately after this Conference. So, when this 
meeting closed, I started; and I reached “ Allison 
Prairie” a little before sundown, and put up for 
the night with Brother Daniel Traves. He imme 
diately started word round through the settlement 
and called together quite a good audience, to 
whom I preached the Word as I understood it. 

Brother Traves asked me where I was going 
to? I told him I was going out to the northwest 
part of the State, to preach for some friends who 
had moved into that part of the country. He 
wished to know how much money I had for the 
trip? and I told him that I had just twenty-five 
cents. To this sum he added another quarter, 
and gave me a letter of introduction to a brother 
who kept public entertainment, and where I 
would reach about dinner time. 

At this place I got my horse fed and a good 
dinner, and then pursued my journey. About dark 
I stopped at a public house and got my horse fed, 
but did not take supper myself, lest I should ex- 
haust my little treasury and not be able to buy 
food for my horse. After my horse had eaten, I 
mounted, and went on my way, traveling all 
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night. About 3 o’clock in the morning, I came 
to a party:of movers, who had camped by the 
wayside, and were resting till the morning light 
to resume their journey. SBy this time, I began 
to feel chilly, and as the movers had a good fire, 
IT alighted and began to stir up the fire, when I 
heard a voice behind me, saying: ‘What are 
you doing there?’ accompanying the inquiry 
with the most terrible oaths. ‘“ Only warming 
myself,’ was my reply, pleasantly spoken. I 
was not aware of my danger, but on looking 
around I saw a man standing with my horse’s 
bridle over his arm, and a gun in his hand and 
leveled directly at me. 

But when I answered him so quietly and 
calmly, he saw his mistake, and came up and 
took a seat by me, and explained the cause of 
his conduct. He was the man of the house close 
by, where the movers got the fire. A certain 
young man, who had been working for him, had 
stolen a number of things and left, and he sup- 
posed, in all probability, he would be back that 
night to steal a horse, and he had engaged the 
movers to watch for him, and, supposing that I 
was the thief, he resolved to secure me. Had I 


made any motion toward running, he would cer- 


tainly have shot me. 


After warming myself and hearing some fur- — 


ther communication of a general character, I 
mounted my horse and rode on; and at noon I 
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halted to feed my horse (not myself). This ex- 
hausted my funds. I rode all the way, eating 
nothing but grapes and hazelnuts, of which there 
were plenty by the roadside all the way. About 
dark, I called at a farm house, and asked the 
man of the house if I could lodge with him for 
the night; but I told him frankly that I had no 
money. He kindly took me in, and gave me lodg- 
ing and breakfast the next morning. The next 
day I reached my destination about 2 Pp. M., hav- 
ing eaten but two meals in three days, until the 
dinner I ate here. 

Hearing of a Baptist Association only a few 
miles from my first stopping place, I went to it 
on Saturday. Here I found a large assembly in 
a beautiful grove, near a meeting house. They | 
seemed to be a very devoted and pious class of — 
Baptists. They were called “ Emancipation 
Baptists,” because they were opposed to slavery. 
_ They would not receive into their fellowship any 

person who was either in the spirit or practice of 
holding slaves. I found them to be very friend- 
ly, inviting me to a seat with them in their 
meeting, and called on me to take part in their 
social worship, which I did, with great pleasure 
to my self, at least. 

After visiting several neighborhoods and 
preaching a number of times, I started for a big 
-camp-meeting of our people on Friday morning. 
The meeting was held in “ Barney’s Prairie,” 
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Wabash county, Ill. I expected to reach there 
on Saturday. By invitation, I dined that day 
with a Baptist Brother, whose acquaintance I had 
formed at the Association. He lived twenty-five 
miles on my way. The friends where I had been 
preaching supplied me with pocket money suffii- 
cient to render me more independent on my re- 
turn, for I was now able to take lodging and sup- 
per that night and breakfast the next morning, 
and have my horse well cared for. 

But I found the distance to the camp- 
meeting much greater than I had supposed; and 
at 8:30 Pp. M., when I inquired the distance to 
‘“Barney’s Prairie” Camp-meeting, I was told 
that it was yet twenty miles distant. Here I 
had to leave the main St. Louis and Vincennes 
~ road, and was directed to follow a newly-cut road, 
mostly through dense forests, with but few in- 
habitants on the way. I could only follow this 
new road, guided by the notches on the trees, and 
that by moonlight, for it was night. In these 
days county roads were designated by three 
notches on the trees along the line of the 
road, while settlement roads were marked by 
blazes on the trees. 

Well, I turned off on this new road, resolved to 
reach the meeting that night, if it took me till the 
break of day. So I pursued my journey until 
about 3 o’clock A.M., when I came to a farm- 
house. Iaroused the landlord by hallooing. He 
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came to the door, and I asked him how far it was 
to the Christian Camp-meeting. He said it was 
about eight miles yet, and asked me if I was going 
to the meeting. I told him I was, and had trav- 
eled all the night before for the purpose of reach- 
ing the place. He very kindly invited me to 
“light off” and tarry with him tillmorning. He 
said that he and his family were going over to 
the meeting in the morning, and we could all go 
together. I gladly accepted the invitation, and by 
the time I entered the house the good woman was 
up and soon prepared me something to eat. They 
were very kind, indeed. While she was prepar- 
ing my meal, I asked her if her name was not 
Day, as she looked very much like a lady of that 
name I knew in Indiana. ' She smiled, and said — 
‘“‘no;” her name was as far from: Day as day is 
from ‘ Knight,’ which was her name. Mrs. 
Knight said that she expected my mother was at 
the meeting, as a woman who had gone on to the 
meeting had said that she expected her son at this 
meeting who was a young preacher. 

When morning came, we had an early break- 
fast, and were soon on horseback and on our way 
to the camp-meeting, where we arrived some time 
before the hour for preaching. AssoonasI came 
on the ground, I found myself in my mother’s 
arms, who wept for joy, as she had been fearing 
that I was sick, or dead, as I had not arrived at 
an earlier hour. : 
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The preachers had held a consultation, and had 
determined that I should preach the first sermon, | 
and be followed by William Kinkade, the only 
college-taught preacher in the Wabash CGonfer- 
ence. So, at the proper hour, I took the stand, 
and, after opening the meeting in the usual way, 
I announced my text: “I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth ; to the Jew 
first and also to the Greek.” (Rom.i: 16.) Ionly 
made use of the first part of the verse as a text, 
and announced the order of my sermon as fol- 
lows: 

I. Show what the Gospel is. 

II. Give reasons why we should not be ashamed 
of the Gospel. 

Then resuming : 

1st. What is the Gospel? It is good news 
to the sinner as one blind—it offers 
him spiritual light. 

2d. To those who sit in darkness, it offers 
light. 

3d. To the morally-diseased, it points to the 
great Physician. 

4th. To the guilty, it offers pardon of sins. 

5th. To the poor, it offers an incorruptible in- 
heritance. 

6th. To the dead, it offers eternal life. 

From all these considerations, we affirmed that 
the Gospel of Christ is good news. 
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II. We ought not to be ashamed of the Gospel, 
_ because: .— 
ist. It is the sword of the Spirit with which 
to “fight the good fight of faith.” 
2d. Itis a way-bill, pointing out to us the 
way to heaven. 
3d. It isa will, in which is bequeathed an 
eternal inheritance to all Christians. 

I have often wondered, in later years, why I 
did not then see that I did not fairly develope my 
first head of discourse. 1 did not show what the 
Gospel is, only ina sort of general way, and I 
also completely overlooked the Apostle’s reason 
for not being ashamed of the Gospel, namely: 
‘‘ because it is the power of God unto salvation 
to all who believe it.” In fact, I had no use for 
that part of the text. But the older preachers 
praised the sermon, entirely failing to see its 
defects as I see them now. Even Brother Kin- 
kade, our learned preacher, spoke of the sermon to 
others, as | was told, in the highest terms, and 
seemed astonished that the boy had preached 
from this text so nearly as he had preached it, 
and yet had never heard him preach! 

Indeed, I do not think that any of the preach- 
ers then had any just conception of the differ- 
ence between the Law of Moses and the Gospel 
of Christ. . We used the terms, Bible, Scriptures 
and Gospel interchangeably. When I was giv- 
ing reasons why we should not be ashamed of 
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the Gospel, I had reference to the whol Bible, 
and I think all the preachers present had the. wt 
same views of the subject. In preaching, we 
only wanted a text, and then we could build the 
sermon on it. -We made but little use of the con- © 
text as a general thing, and we did a good deal of 
Spiritualizing. I remember, among my early ser- .. 
mons, I preached one on the words of Christ to 
Peter, when he refused to let Him wash his feet: 
“If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with Me. Z 
I always divided my subjects off into heads, and ga. 
did so in this case. I stated,asa general proposi. = ~ 
tion, that purity and impwrity could have no 
part together—could not dwell together—and 
then proceeded to prove : 
I. That Christ was pure. 
IL. That all sinners are impure. 
I. We argue that Christ was pure : 
Ist. Because He was the Son of God. 
2d. Because He came down from Heaven, and 
of course was pure, for in Heaven all 
are pure. Nothing impure could come 
from Heaven. 
3d. While on earth He maintained a pure 
life. Guile was never found in His 
| mouth, and He was without sin. 
4th. When He finished the work which He 
came to do, He ascended up to Heaven. 
Nothing impure can enter Heaven, and 
hence the Son of God was pure. 
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Il. The sinner is ImpuRE: 

-.. 1st. Because the heart is deceitful above all 
: things, and desperately wicked. 
_ ° 2d. Because the imaginations of the heart 
. - are evil, and that continually. 
3d. In life he is impure, because his life is 
».: #-. :- fall of wickedness. 

These things being so, the sinner must be 
cleansed before he can have any part with 
Christ ; and I closed with a warm exhortation 

for sins to come to Christ and be cleansed in 
~~ the fountain of His blood. | 
_ After preaching this sermon once, a Brother 
sald to me: “ The Devil came from Heaven, and 
he is not pure.” I never preached that sermon 
again without qualification. The Devil was a 
fallen spirit, and was cast down to hell, and was 
therefore impure; but he did not come down 
from Heaven as Jesus came. 

I remember that I was looking over the Bible 
one day, and I saw the word “ BEHOLD ” printed 
in large letters,which attracted my attention, and I 
read the verse: ‘‘ Behold, I will send for many 
fishers, saith the Lord, and they shall fish them; 
and after that I will send for many hunters, and 
they shall hunt them from every mountain, and 
from every hill, and out of the holes of the 
rocks.” (Jeremiah xvi: 16.) 

I thought this was a good text, and so I de- 
cided to make a sermon on it. I paid very little 
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“attention to the context, to learn what the prophet 

was talking about; but’ I just took the single — 
text, and studied it ‘until I thought that I I had a 
sermon with which I could make a-good impres-.. 
sion. But I never ventured to preach it until at 

a big camp-meeting in Putnam county, Indiana, *. 
some three or four miles from Greencastle, inithe 

fall of 1827, on Saturday night, I readithe are - % 
as my text, and treated it as follows: — 

i. Speak of the many fishers. 

iis Describe the many hunters ade their 
work. - 

I. When Christ called His apostles He. said : “I 
will make you fishers of men,” and hence I as- 
sumed that these “many fishers” were the 
preachers of the Gospel. Upon this I enlarged 
greatly, and to my own satisfaction. I showed 
how fishermen caught the fishes, sometimes 
with the net and sometimes with the hook 
In this case they always baited the hook with 
something which the fishes liked, so I argued 
that the Gospel, with which the fishers caught 
men, was baited with salvation and the hope 
of eternal life. 

II. The hunters: Jesus says, “And He shall 
send His angels, with a great sound of a trumpet, 
and they shall gather together His elect, from the 
four winds, from one end of the heavens to the 
other.” So I made these “ hunters” to be the 
angels of God, that will search out the dead from 
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every mountain and hill, ani from the holes in the — 
rocks, 1 in the great Judgment Day. I had the 
‘angels searching out the dead, and the rising of 

e dead, and. the joyful greeting of friends. I 

ee “then turned to the sinners, and told them that they 
—. might resist the calls of God’s many “fishers,” 
ry. but that the angelic hunters would find them and 
3 "bring them before the judgment-seat of Christ, . 
. "where the J judge would pass the sentence of eter- 
nal condemnation upon them. But I assured 
them that salvation was stillfor them. The fish- 
ergs were still engaged in fishing in the great 
ocean of humanity,and called on them to come 

now to Christ, while they yet had the opportu- 

nity. And the result was that many came to the 
anxious seat to be prayed for, and some “‘professed 
religion.” Not being fully satisfied that I was 

“right, I never preached that sermon again. 

‘But, to return to our meeting at ‘“ Barney’s 
Prairie.” Brother Kinkade followed me with 

‘a sermon on “Spiritual Gifts.” He said that 
these spiritual gifts were never taken from the 
Church; but he argued that the Church had 
taken herself away from them. He said, if the 
Church now had the same faith that she had ‘in 

the days of miracles, she could perform the same 
miracles now. He said, as churches believed in 
miracles, just so far miracles were performed 
now. Every conversion, he argued, was a pure 
miracle, performed by the direct power of the 
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es Holy Ghost. | Fhiis 5 was. all new to me, but I 


fully received it as true. | | 

From this meeting I went home with my 
- mother into jadiana : and, after a few weeks, I 
‘saw David McDonald, who told me of an excel- 
lent grammar school down in Gibson county, 
Indiana, and that the brethren in that settlement 
had authorized him to say to me, that if I would — 
come down and attend the school, they would 
board me in consideration of my preaching on 
Sundays and occasionally of nights through the 
week —and, in view of the great advantage it 
would be to me as a preacher, I accepted the 
offer, and made my arrangements accordingly. 

Brother McDonald had a long list of appoint- 
ments, extending up the Wahash as far as 
Merom and across into Illinois, and then down 
the river Wabash to the “ Allison Prairie,” and 
from there to the ferry on the Wabash, some 
six or eight miles below Mt. Carmel, Illinois, and 
over into Indiana, in the neighborhood of the 
school. So the arrangement was made for me 
to go with him on this tour, and assist him 
in his meetings. : 

It was cold weather, and I was rather thinly 
clad for the season, but I could bear more cold 
than any one I knew of. So we made the trip at 
the time appointed. I preached alternately with 
Brother McDonald, excepting on one occasion. 
On one day he preached and we were detained 
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for dinner, and had fifteen miles to ride toour 
night appointment through a dreadful snow- | 
storm, and when we reached the place (it was in 

a private house) the people were waiting. Bro. , 

~.. McDonald said to me, this is your turn to preach. .. 

I told him I was too cold and had nothing pre- 
pared, so he proceeded to preach the same ser-" 
mon that he had preached at noon. I ‘told him 
afterwards that I could have done that myself, 
but thought we were too near our last appoint- 
ment to preach the same sermon. “Well,” said 
he, “I thought if there were any present who 
heard my noon sermon, they had had a cold ride 
of it.” 

Our first stopping place, after crossing the Wa- 
bash at “ Coffee Island Ferry,” was at the hos- 
pitable mansion of Elder Joseph Wasson, one of 
the pioneer preachers in this part of the State. He 
had settled here at an early day, had opened a 
large farm, which was well stocked. He had 
raised a large family, some of whom were now 
married, and the youngest about grown. This 
was to be my home while I attended the gram- 

mar school, and a very pleasant home I found it 
to be. 

After attending meeting on Saturday and Sun- 
day, and taking my partin the preaching. On 
Monday morning, I commenced attending the 
grammar school. I found it all that it had been 
represented to be, and I made rapid progress. 
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The study of my mother tongue was both pleas- 
ant and easy to me. I could now see the appro-_ 
priateness, and even the necessity, of every rule. - 
And before I had been in the school four weeks, 
young men who had been studying the grammar 
for six months would come to me for definitions 
‘and explanations. I was sorry, however, to learn 
that the school would close in the spring, which 
gave me only about two months in the school; 
but I made good use of my time. 

There were three Christian churches in the 
bounds of the school—Union, Liberty and Beth- 
saida. I visited each of these, praying and 
preaching for them, and thus became acquainted 
with many of the prominent members of each 
congregation. 

About the time the school was out, Brother 
James Hughes, who had often attended our 
meetings in Daviess county, visited a sister in 
Gibson county, near Brother Wasson’s, and, 
after preaching a* few times, proposed to return 
by way of Daviess county, and so I made my 
arrangements to accompany him to my old home 
in Daviess county. I expected to receive much 
good advice and instruction from him on this 
tour of fifty miles, but I was somewhat disap- 
pointed, as I found him rather reserved, and only 
when I plied him with questions, which I fre- 
quently did, could I elicit the desired informa- 
tion. He was a man of wonderful power in a 
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big meeting, where much feeling was manifested 
by the audience ; but under other circumstances, 
where the brethren seemed cold and indifferent, 
he was a great failure. I learned this by his 
_ efforts in Gibson county. I had given him a 
- great name, as a preacher, before his arrival, but 
he made a failure at nearly every attempt to 
preach orexhort. In everything he fell far below 
what was expected of him and what I had 
heard him do at other places. 

After resting a few hours at my grandfather’s, 
IT went on to Brother McDonald’s, and after 
preaching a few times in my old settlement, I 
started on a preaching tour through Monroe and 
Putnam counties, and thereI fell in with Persias 
E. Harris, with whom I co-operated in a meeting 
at Old Union, near where Clermont is now locat- 
ed. On Monday we separated, agreeing to meet 
again at Indianapolis, at the house of Morris 
Morris, who was at that time Auditor of State, I 
believe; and we met, as per arrangement, on the 
8d day of July, 1827. 

Here we remained over the 4th, and witnessed 
the celebration of that memorable day. Indian- 
apolis was thenrather a sma!] village. We then 
went east some forty or fifty miles, where we 
joined Elder James Hughs again, and co-operated 
with him ina meeting of several days. After 
this, Brother Harris returned to.Bloomington,Ind., 
Brother Hughs to his home in Kentucky, while I 
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remained alone, making my own appointments, 
and filling them as best I could. I extended my 
route as far east as Whitewater, near Brookville, 
from which point I returned through Rushville to 
Bloomington, where I arrived in time to attend 
another camp meeting near the town. This was 
regarded as one of our great meetings; many 
“professed religon,’ and many more were forward 
atthe anxious seat for praying, who failed from 
some cause to “get through.” 

After the close of this great meeting I returned 
to Daviess county, and joined David McDonald 
in evangelical work. As we were riding alone, 
one day, he remarked, that he was sorry that our 
grammar school closed so soon. He thought I 
could not have learned much in the short time 
that I was in the school. I told him that I had 
learned all the principal rules in Murray’s gram- 
mar; had got a general understanding of the con- 
struction of the English language, and had learned 
how to learn, so that I could go through the whole 
grammar now without a teacher. But he replied, 
“T don’t believe that you can conjugate a verb.” 
I told him I certainly could. ‘ Well,” said he, 
“T will give you a verb that I know is not in the 
book. Take the verb ‘ preach.’ ” 

And I took it, and run it through all the moods 
and tenses, at which he seemed very much as- 
tonished. He said that he had known young 
men who had studied grammar for a year, who 
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could not do what I had just done, in conjugat- 
ing the verb “preach.” He then asked me if I 
thought I could write one page of foolscap with- 
out committing a grammatical error. I told him 
I believed that I could doit. So, at our next stop- 
ping place, I wrote the page and handed itto him 
for his criticism. He took it and looked it over 
very carefully, and then said, “I see nothing 
wrong in it,” and seemed to be satisfied that I 
really understood the rules of grammar. 

At the annual meeting of the Indiana Confer- 
ence this fall (1827), Iwas appointed to travel and 
preach among the churches of the Conference for 
six months. The Wabash Conference, which met 
near the same time, made the same kind of an 
appointment for me, and I accepted both; and 
in order to give the churches in each district an 
equal share of the seasons, I put both into one 
district, or circuit, making a circuit of about 600 
miles, which I performed in eight weeks. I was 
promised no salary, only the brethren said that I 
should not want. The following is an outline of 
my circuit: Starting in Daviess county; thence 
through Martin, Orange, Crawford, and going 
back through Lawrence, Brown, Monroe, Owen, 
Putnam, Vigo, Vermillion, Ind., and Ver- 
million, Ill., Edgar, Clark, Crawford, Wa- 
bash; then crossed back to Indiana, and took 
Posey, Gibson? Vanderburgh, Warrick, Dubois, 


to my starting pointin Daviess county, Ind. This 
“ | 
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circuit I completed every eight weeks, preaching 
almost daily, and often twice per day. Some- 
times my appointments were so far apart that it 
required a whole day’s ride to make the connec- 
tion. But my arrangement for the trip was so 
made that I preached almost every night. 

My meetings were generally held in private 
houses, or in the groves when the weather was 
favorable. I can think of but seven meeting- 
houses belonging to our people in my large cir- 
cuit, viz: two in Posey, one in Gibson, one in 
Daviess, one in Orange, one in Crawford, one in 
Lawrence county, Ill.. These were log structures, 
and some of them never made sufficiently warm 
for meetings in them in cold weather. School 
houses were often used for religious meetings, 
where they could be had. But it was very com- 
mon, when a church was formed, to erect a stand 
in a convenient grove, and arrange temporary 
seats, and make this the place of meeting for the 
church. 

On my first round, while among the Salt Creek 
hills, my pony gave out. He was a small animal, 
but had done much good service. The brethren 
considered the matter, and decided that it would 
not do to break the arrangement for the want of 
a horse. So, one proposed to loan me a horse for 
the trip, and, perhaps, by the time I returned, my 
own pony would be able for servite again. But 
when I made the eight weeks’ round and came to 
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where my pony was, I found him entirely too 
stiff in his joints for my service. Here, then, lL 
was ina fix. Buta young man in the neighbor- 
hood proposed to sell mea horse for $40—to be 
paid during the year—paying what I could every 
visit. I was also to let the brethren round the 
circuit know about the horse trade, and my prom- 
ise to pay the $40 during the year, believing that 
they would soon furnish the amount. I took the 
horse and did my part in the matter. 

When I came round the next time, the young 
man informed me that my pony had improved 
some, and he would take him at $20 on my horse 
trade. This I accepted, leaving only $20 for the 
brethren to raise extra of my expenses during . 
the year. I, according to promise, paid over all 
I had every time I came round, but was never 
able to lift the note till my last round, which left » 
me without a dollar in my pocket! 

I remember, at the Union meeting-house, in 
Owen county, Brother Thomas C. Johnson laid 
the case before the church, at my first visit after 
I had purchased the horse, and an urgent appeal 
was made to the brethren to “aid Brother Good- 
win to meet his note;’ and a collection was 
taken up for that purpose. There was a colored 
member in that church who gave 50 cents that 
day; but another brother, who owned a large 
farm, well stocked, and who lived in.a good brick 
house, after fumbling in his pocket awhile, gave 
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61-4 cents, saying: “This is all I have with me, 
but I will do more before the year is out.” But 
I think this was his last contribution, for the 
whole church only raised about $3.25 during the 
year; and the colored brother gave 50 cents of 
that. ButIwas at no great expense. The fer- 
riage was the largest bill I had to meet. I made 
no tavern bills, as I could not afford that; and 
would ride all day, and till midnight, to reach a 
brother’s house, so as to avoid expense. 

Iremember that in making my October and 
November round, I left a brother’s house on Fri- 
day, at 7 o’clock a. M., near Boonville, intending 
to reach the house of a Brother Miller, on Patoka, 
that night. Here I was to preach Saturday and 
Sunday. I think the distance was about fifty 
miles or more. I had a pretty fair road until 
within fifteen or twenty miles of Brother Miller’s. 
Hence [ had to leave the main road and take a 
blind path through the dense forest of heavy 
timber. It soon became dark, but I continued on 
my way till about 10 o’clock P. m., when I lost 
my path. 7 

The ground was covered with leaves; and, after 
spending an hour, perhaps, in trying to find the 
path, I hallooed at the top of my veice, hoping to 
arouse some sleepy dog that, by his barking, 
might indicate where somebody lived. But 
neither the voice of man or dog could be heard. 
So I finally got down, unsaddled my horse, made 
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a bed of my saddle blanket and a pillow of my 
saddle, and a covering of my overcoat, and laid 
me down to sleep. In the meantime, I tied my 
horse, by the bridle, to my arm, so that if a bear 
or a panther should approach, my horse would 
become afrightened, and, by pulling at the rein, 
would arouse me. It was a pretty cold night. 
The first snow of the season fell during the night. 
I was near the Patoka, and could hear the rip- 
pling water as it rushed against the bank and 
over the drift-wood, near me. As I lay there, I~ 
thought it was a great pity that all that sweet 
music was being wasted on the air, without an 
ear to hear it, or a human heart to enjoy it. This, 
with the constant chattering of pigeons at roost, 
near by, were the mes sounds I heard during 
the night. 3 

When daylight came, I found my path, and in 
two hours reached the house of Brother Miller, 
my objective point. I filled my appointment and 
pursued my usual route. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ELDER GOODWIN IS NOW TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
OF AGE, 


twenty-one years of age. On that day, Janu- 

ary 16th, 1828, having preached the day 
before in Putnam county, I started very early 
for a 12 o’clock appointment, some twenty miles 
on the way to Terre Haute, where I was to preach 
the next night. Four miles from my appointment, 
I came to Eel river, which was very much swol- 
len. I usually forded this stream, and, supposing 
that I could do so now, I rode in, but before I 
had gone a rod from the shore, I was in deep 
water, which came over my horse’s back; but 
we went ahead, and he, by hard swiming, 
brought me safely across the stream. It was a 
very cold day, but I stopped not to warm or make 
any change, until I reached the place of preach- 
ing, with my wet clothes frozen hard upon me. 
Having preached at 12 o’clock M. and at 7 P. M., 


t SHALL never forget the day that I became 
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I pursued my journey next morning to Terre 
Haute, and preached there on the night of the 17th, 
as per my appointment. | 

In March. 1828, having crossed the Wabash 
river at Coffee Island, my usual place of crossing 
in passing from Illinois to Indiana, and through 
the “dismal swamp” on the Indiana side, I 
struck the road for the Union church, where I 
was to preach the next day. Now, there was a 
lady member of this church, Jane M. Davis by 
name. I had often seen her at church, but had 
formed no personal acquaintance with her, be- 
yond a mere speaking acquaintance. I had 
always been very careful to pay but little atten- 
tion to the young ladies. I did this in order to 
avoid any silly gossip, when away from the 
neighborhood where I was 1aised and where 
everybody knew me. There I sometimes spent 
an afternoon or an evening with old acquaint- 
ances; but on this occasion I felt inclined to put 
up with Brother Davis, and become better ac- 
quainted with his daughter, Sister Jane M. 

After proceeding some miles, I came to a by- 
way, which led to Brother Simpson’s, a mile or so 
to the right. Here I halted and weighed the mat- 
ter in my mind. Shall I turh aside and go to 
Brother Simpson’s, and get up a meeting for that 
night and preach to the people, or shall I go on 
to Brother Davis’? I had feelings such as I never 
had before when thinking of making a call. I 
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said to myself, if I go, Sister Jane M. Davis and 
I will marry! Would this be right ? 

I could give no reason for these feelings. Sis- 
ter Jane had _never manifested any special 
attachment for me, nor had I for her, but whence, 
then, was this strange impression? If I call on 
her, we will marry! The question then seemed 
to be, shall I go to Brother Simpson’s and preach 
to-night, or shall I conclude to get married? And 
I prayed over the matter. It then occurred to 
me that about half amile ahead there was another 
path leading off to Brother Simpson’s, and 
so I decided to go on to that, and settle the ques- 
tion by the time I would reach this other path. 

There were light March clouds floating in the 
air, and by the time I reached the path of decis- 
ion, it began torain. This made it unfavorable 
for a meeting and turned the scale, and I pur- 
sued my way and soon found myself at the 
hospitable dwelling of Brother Davis. Iwas 
most cordially received, but I presume no one of 
the family thought of what was passing in my 
mind. 3 

In the evening I obtained a private interview 
with Sister Jane, and, as all boys, I suppose, are 
much alike, 1 was very much embarrassed, and 
could not find much to talk about but the great 
question which had brought me there. SolI soon 
introduced the subject of marriage, and before - 
we separated, we were solemnly pledged to each 
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other tu marry as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments could be made, but not to be consummated 
until my year’s engagement was nearly out. I 
then believed, and I now believe, that the Lord 
gave her to me as a “ HELP-MATE.” 

In traveling through a newly-settled country 
with poor roads, and frequently no roads at all, 
with few bridges across the streams, and preach- 
ing in school-houses, log-cabins and open groves, 
of course we had some hard experiences, some 
hard trials, and some very amusing events oc- 
- curred. On one occasion, I swam my horse three 
times in one day toreach my appointment. One 
day a young preacher and myself were going to 
an appointment in Putnam county, Ind., when 
we came to the “ Walnut Fork of Eel River.” 
A heavy rain had fallen the night before, and the 
stream was bank full. We were miles away from 
any ferry, as this was much the shortest route to 
onr appointment. We had supposed that the 
stream would be fordable; but we now -saw that 
this would be impossible. The little river was 
narrow, but very swift, and the bank very high 
and steep on the opposite side, and the only 
place that we could see where a horse could pos- 
sibly get out, and that was where the bank had 
been cut away fortheroad. But, afterafew min- 
utes of consultation, it was determined that I 
should swim my horse across, and if I made the 
other shore safely, he was to follow. 
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I left my saddle-bags with him to bring, as he 
hadnone. Thus, I ventured in, but had proceeded 
but a little way when I saw that the strong cur- 
rent was carrying me below the coming-out place. 
I knew that there was great danger in reining a 


swiming horse, but I thought if I would reach: 


down and pull him square, with his head to the 
landing place, all would be well. And so I made 
the attempt; but when I pulled the rein, he turned 
a complete backwark summersault; and, as he 
came over, I slipped off, and the first lick that I 
made to swimI struck my horse’s foreleg, so near 
was he in falling upon me. But both came out 
on the same side on which we wentin; I hada 
drab cloth overcoat tied on behind my saddle, 
which came loose in the struggle and floated down 
the rapid stream, and was lost. 

We then rode through the bushes, dripping 
with water, four miles to the ferry, and, of course, 
we failed to fill our appointment that day. 

On another occasion, we had attended a big 
meeting in Putnam county, and four preachers of 


us were returning to Monroe county, and came to ~ 


this same ferry, and found the boat on the oppo- 
site side of the river. The stream was not more 
than fifty yards broad; and, after hallooing for 
some time without obtaining any response from 
the ferryman, it was suggested that some one of 
us should swim over and get the boat. We had 
in our company a young preacher by the name of 
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McGee, lately from Tennessee. He was a proud, 
pompous fellow, and put on so many airs that he 
was not very popular among us plain folks. 
Well, no one seemed willing to venture. Fi- 
nally, I said, “I was not a good swimmer, but I 
thought that Icould make the trip;” so disrobed 
myself and put in, and soon reached the other 
shore. The brethren called to me to cross back 
in the canoe, as it was pretty cool weather, and 
they would go back and bring the boat. Ididso; 
and now young McGee declared that he could 
bring the boat over himself. And, as the other 
two preachers, John Henderson and Joseph Berry, 
were old men, he said they need not go over. So 
McGee went over in the canoe alone, fastened it 
to the shore, and got the boat loose and com- 
menced pulling at the oars. But the current was 
very swift and strong, and not a great way below 
was a milldam, over Swhich the water was pouring 
withgreatfury. McGee had proceeded but a short 
distance, when he became alarmed, and, pulling 
one oar to the neglect of the tities; soon got the 
boat in a whirl. Fortunately, the boat lodged 
against some driftwood just above the milldam, 
and McGee clambered out on the driftwood on 
the opposite side from us. He then went up and 
got the canoe and came over to us, and we swam 
our horses by the side of the canoe across the 
stream. And, as we had an appointment four — 
miles ahead, we did not stop to try to return the 
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boat to its moorings. Ihave often thought how 
the owner must have wondered how his boat got 
to where he found it! 

AN AMUSING OCCURRENCE. 

I was preaching one night in a log cabin, in 
what is now Sullivan county, Ind. In one cor- 
ner of the room was a cupboard, made of clap- 
boards, for shelfware. I stood between this and 
the fireplace, and the congregation was seated 
before me. Inmy jesticulations I knocked some- 
thing from the shelf by my side, but I did not stop 
to see what it was, but proceeded with my ser- 
mon. But I noticed the people before me smiling, 
and seeming to be very much amused, and looking 
down I saw that I had upset a saucer of molasses, 
and a little child had crawled to it and was lick: 
ing it up. 

A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 

While I was preaching in the courthouse at old 
Mt. Pleasant, in Martin county, Ind., a drunken 
man in the audience began talking ; his friends 
tried to silence him, but the more they tried the 
more noise he made; and now, contrary to my 
usual calm manner, from the impulse of the mo- 
ment, I said, ‘Put him out and shut the door.” 
This was done at once, and I proceeded. Some 
twenty-five years after this incident I preached at 
a private house in Owen county ; after meeting, 
- several persons remained for dinner, mainly to 
talk with me; and during the conversation an old 
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sister asked me if I ever preached in Mt Plea- 
sant, Martin county? I told her I had preached 
there in my young days. 

“Well,” said she, “I thought [heard you there, 
and if youare the man I think you are, I can tell 
you a circumstance that you will remember. 
Was you preaching in the courthouse one night 
when a drunken man made a disturbance, and 
you ordered him put out of the house?’ ‘ Yes,” 
saidI, ‘I remember it well.” ‘Well,’ said she, 
“that was my husband.” She said the poor man 
never reformed, but died a drunkard. 

Well, two more rounds on my circuit from the 
time of my engagement to marry Sister Jane M. 
Davis brought me to the middle of July. We then 
made the arrangement to marry on the 5th day 
of August, and she, as my wife, was to accom- 
pany me till my engagement closed, which would 
be about the middle of October. Most of my re- 
maining appointments were for Camp-meetings, 
except a few on the way from one Camp-meeting 
to another. 

One of these meetings was at “Spill Hill,” Law- 
rence county, Ill. This proved to be what we re- 
garded as a good meeting. Many “professed to 
get religion.” About this time I became satisfied 
that we, as a people, were wrong in receiving | 
members into the fellowship of the Church with- 
out immersion, and in letting new members re- 
main in the Church without for years, even when 
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they intended to be baptized; and when the 
meeting closed, I made the final address. 

I did not then fully understand the Scriptural 
design of baptism, but I saw that when people 
believed the Gospel in the days of the Apostles, 
they were baptized immediately, even the same 
hour of the night. I made this the subject of my 
closing address; I referred to the many cases of 
conversion under the preaching of the Apostles, 
all of whom were baptized straightway, some on 
the highway, some the same hour of the night, etc. 

At the close, I gave a general invitation for all 
who wished to be baptized to come forward and 
meet me before the stand; and I think about 
twenty persons presented themselves for bap- 
tism. Some of these had been members of the 
Church for years. One man had been a member 
twenty years, and had servedas deacon for some 
time. We then repaired to a stream of water 
near by andimmersed them. Such a close of a 
Camp-meeting we had never had before, but it 
was a season of great joy to all. 

We returned home, I preaching twice on the 
way ; and after resting a few days, we set out on 
horseback for a Camp-meeting in Vermillion 
county, Ill., taking my people in Daviess county, 
Ind., on the way; and while I tarried a short 
time with them, there was a big Methodist 
Camp-meeting in progress in the county, which I 
attended, with some of my Methodist friends, on — 
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Saturday night and Sunday. On Saturday night, 
the M. E. preacher, in his sermon, referred to a 
people who were warring against creeds, calling 
them “thumb papers,” “paper walls,’ and such 
things ; ‘“‘but,” said he, “brethren, let us hold on 
to our discipline, for it is the foundation of our 
Church; if we throw away our excellent disci- 
pline, our whole organization would be broken up 
and destroyed.” He then went on to speak ear- 
nestly in favor of Christian union. 

The next evening I took him to one side, out- 
side of the encampment, for a private conversa- 
tion. I referred to his remarks on Christian 
Union, and asked him for the basis of the union 
which he desired. I found that all that he meant 
by “Christian Union” was a sort of fraternal 
feeling among the sects, as they now existed—an 
agreement to disagree—“ You let me alone, and 
I will let you alone!” And this was his concep- 
tion of Christian Union ! 

But, I told him, that was not the union which 
the Apostles taught, and for which Jesus prayed: 
that all the believers should be one—so com- 
pletely one that the world could seeit. But, I 
continued, this can never be while the different 
sects are bound to and governed by these human 
creeds, of which he had — in his sermon the 

night before. 

He said that he belleed in a millennium to 
come, in which the people of God would all be 
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one and see eye to eye. In that blessed period, 
all human creeds would be laid aside, as no 
longer needed. But he said the time had not yet 
come to lay them aside. ‘ But,” I replied, “the 
Church was one in the beginning, and it was by 
departing from the original ground of union which 
had caused divisions and made human creeds, as 
a sort of necessity, to define the boundary of the 
different sects. That the very existence of these 
human creeds was evidence of the apostacy, and, 
therefore, the sooner we laid these things aside 
the better for the Church and for the world.” 
“But,” he answered, “this will all be right 
when the millennium comes, but not now.” 
“Well,” said I, “to use a common figure, you 
know that we have a kind of plum in our low 
grounds which turns red long before they are 
ripe. To*determine whether the fruit is ripe or 
not, we give the tree on which they grow a hard 
shake ; if the fruit is ripe it will fall to the ground, 
and if not, it will adhere to the branches and not 
fall. . So it is with these human creeds. You — 


chink’ the time has not come for them to. es ad 


think it has now come, and, to settle the ques- 
tion; let us go to work in good earnest and give 
them a tremendous shaking, and see what the, 
result willbe. | . os 

“Oh,” said he, “ Feannotigive me our "most ex- 
cellent discipline” _ : 

9 - 
O we parted. ~ 
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After making a short visit with my people, we 
went on our way for the Vermillion Camp meet- 
ing, preaching at Carlisle, Palmer’s Prairie and 
Terre Haute on the way. The Vermillion Camp- 
meeting did not prove to be a great success. The 
weather turned too cold to enjoy a meeting out 
of doors, and we closed the meeting. 

From thence we made our way across the 
country to Bloomington, Ind., to attend a big 
Camp-meeting there, which proved to be what we 

all regarded as a very successful meeting. Here 
I became acquainted with a Brother Richie, with 
whom myself and wifelodged during the meeting. 
I was told that he had a singularexperience. He 
never could “get religion” like other people, 
though he sought it carefully with tears for a 
series of years—often going forward: to pray and 
be prayed for at the anxious seat. ' 

So one day he told Brother John Henderson, a 
leading old preacher in this Church, that he had 
tried everything but one, and that was “ Baptism ; 
and thought, from the reading of Acts ii: 38, that 


he ought to be baptized. = 
“What!” said Brother Henderson,“ Siete you 
are converted ?” ee 


“Well,” said Brother James Richie, =. dont 
see what else I can do, ‘ies I want you to ae 
tize me.” 

This rather puzzled the good. old provhar aaa 
one and he said : | 
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“T must havera little time to think about it.” 

And after reading and praying over the matter 
for a few days, he came to Brother James Richie 
and said : ; 

“T will baptize you, and leave the result with 
you and the Lord.” 

And he did so, and from that day Brother 
James Richie was a happy, faithful, working 
member of the Church. This case was talked 
about a great deal as a very singular one. But 
no one seemed to think of recommending this 
course to others, who, like Brother Richie, were 
“seeking rest for the soul, but finding none.” 

After this meeting we returned to my wife’s 
father’s, andthe next Friday our Camp-meeting 
at Liberty commenced, which closed my year’s 
engagement. This Camp-meeting we regarded as 
avery good one. 

My wife had a sister living in Wilson county, — 
Tennessee; I had intended to be present at a. 
Conference-meeting in that State some time in Oc- 
tober, and as my wife desired to visit her sister, 
we set out on horseback for that State, on Thurs- 
day before the first Sunday in October. On Fri- 
day we reached Mr. McCallister’s, a few miles 
above the mouth of Green river, on the Kentucky 
side. Here I had an appointment to preach at 
candle-lighting. Mrs. McCallister was a very | 
intelligent woman and a pious Christian. She 
was a sister to our excentric, brother preacher, 
William Kinkade. 
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After meeting, Sister McAllister asked me for 
my opinion on the real scriptural design of bap- 
tism? LIanswered very promptly, “ Toshow forth 
the burial and resurrection of Christ.” 

“Well,” said she, “the Communion is to set 
forth the death of Christ.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied. 

“Then,” said she, “can you tell me why we 
show forth the death of Christ so often in the Com- 
munion, and only represent his resurrection once 
in our whole life 2?’ 

I failed to answer her question, and the subject 
troubled me until I learned the way of the Lord’ 
more perfectly. I often put the question to other 
brethren, but could not obtain a satisfactory 
solution of the troublesome problem from any 
of them, for several years. 

On Sunday evening we reached Madisonville, 
Union county, Kentucky, and put up at a hotel 
kept by a Brother Owens; and a little before 
dark a number of young gents collected in the 
porch and began to make remarks about a Bap- 
tist meeting they had attended that day. It was 
a communion season with them, and, according 
to their custom on such occasions, they had also 
attended to the ordinance of ‘Washing the Saints’ 
Feet.” These young men made many light re- 
marks about the “ Feet-washing.” 

’ Finally, after listening to their conversation for 
some time, I said: 
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“Young gentlemen, I suppose you don’t be- 
lieve the Bible?” : 

They looked at each other for a moment, rather 
perplexed, when one of them answered my re- - 
mark. 

** Yes, we do.” 

“You surely do not believe in the New Testa- 
ment and in the Christian religion?” 

“Yes, we do,” one responded. ‘‘What makes 
you think we do not?” } 

ITanswered: ‘“ I supposed, if you did, you would 
not make a subject that Christian people regard 
as a sacred ordinance a matter of ridicule and 
laughter.” And, after a few moments of silence, 
one of the company asked me if I was a preach- 
er? to which I answered very promptly, “I am.” 

“Will you preach,” they inquired, ‘ if we will 
get you a congregation?” 

I assured them that I would do so, with much 
pleasure. : 

So they immediately went to work to circulate 
an appointment for me, lighted up the Courrt- 
HOUSE, and a good sized audience collected ; and 
when Mr. Owen, our landlord, found out what 
was going on, he took his lamp and went with 
me to the meeting. I preached to them as best I 
could on the “Great Salvation.” 

Now, there were a goodly number of our 
brethren in the town. I had arrived early, had 
put up with a brother to whom I had a letter of 
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introduction from a well-known brother, and 
these brethren had no meeting during the day; 
and had it not been for these young men amus- 
ing themselves over a Baptist “‘ Heet-washing,” I 
would have been permitted to spend the time 
among them and pass on without an invitation 
to preach! Most of the churches in Indiana would 
have acted very differently. 

On Tuesday night I preached at the house of a 
Brother James Cadman, near Elkton, and on 
Thursday we crossed the Cumberland river, and 
reached Brother Mitchell’s (my brother-in-law). 
The sisters had a joyful meeting, not having seen 
each other for several years until now. 

On Sunday we all went to hear a Methodist 
circuit-rider, who gave us a sermon on Faith, 
the call to the ministry, and honored us with a 
passing notice, which was not very compliment- 
ary, had his utterances been true, which they 
were not. He said: 

“College-bred preachers in the East have a 
machine for making preachers, but the Methodist 
churches want Holy Ghost-made preachers.” 
How changed is Methodism since that day! 
She now makes her preachers in colleges and 
theological seminaries. 

On the next Friday, leaving Mrs. Goodwin 
with her sister, I set out on horseback for the 
Conference meeting, about twelve miles distant. 
When I got to Brother Edward Sweet’s, who 
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persuaded me to remain and preach for them - 
Saturday and Sunday, which I did. On Sunday, 
Brother Sweet preached a funeral sermon. At 
night, I preached at Brother Cox’s, and on Mon- 
day night at Brother Scoby’s. Tuesday night at 
Brother William Palmer’s, a brother of Elder H. - 
D. Palmer, of Illinois, and Francis Palmer, of | 
Missouri. On Wednesday night I preached at 
old Brother Sweet’s again, where I had preached 
on Saturday night before. 

Thus I continued my appointments, from one 
settlement to another, until I had preached in 
five counties of Tennessee, and I had found the 
state of religion ata pretty low ebb, generally. 
Butto this there were some noble exceptions. I 
had a few very lively meetings, and in a few 
places there were some who desired to be prayed 
for, and some even professed to “get religion,” 
as it was then termed. We then returned home- 
ward, and on the way spent one night with a 
Cumberland Presbyterian. I did not know his 
religious proclivities, but, seeing a camp-ground 
on his land, I was sure that he was a member of 
some church, so, after our horses were cared for 
and we were seated, I inquired about the religion 
of the neighborhood in general. He answered 
me frankly that there were some of several de- 
nominations about there, but that they were 
pretty clear of “ Unitarians,” or “ NEWLIGHTSs.” 
I asked him who they were, as though I had 
never heard of them before. 
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He said they were a people that denied the real 
divinity of Christ and the efficacy of his blood. 
I made very strange of this, and asked him if he 
was certain that his statement was correct? 
“Yes,” said he, “one of our preachers told me 
that he heard one of these Newlight preachers 
say, in a sermon, that ‘there was no more virtue 
in the blood of Christ to take away sin than 
there was in the blood of a bull or a goat.’” I 
asked him if he heard the name of the preacher 
who made such a statement. ‘“ Yes,” said he, 
“his name is Wm. D. Jourdan.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘Iam a preacher among that 
people, and have been traveling and holding 
meetings with most of our leading preachers for 
four years, and [ have never heard any of them 
preach any such doctrine. I know Brother 
Jourdan by reputation, and I am sure that he 
never uttered such sentiments. Your informant 
was mistaken.” ? 

He seemed a little confused, and confessed that 
he had never heard anything of the kind from 
them himself, and it was possible that his inform- 
ant had put a wrong construction on Elder Jour- 
dan’s language. 

On the next Monday, we reached the house of 
my father-in-law, in Gibson county, Indiana, 
having been absent about six weeks, and having 
preached some twenty-five sermons, besides 
hearing many others preach, and having done a 
good amount of visiting. 
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On the next Wednesday, I went to New Har- 
mony on business, where I met a man from 
Daviess county, Indiana, who informed me of 
the death of my father, who had died while 
I was absent in Tennessee; and so the last 
words I ever heard him utter proved to be true. 
When we parted, ten days before we started on 
our tour to Tennessee, he said to me: “* We shall » 
never meet again till we meet in the Great Con- 
gregation.” These parting words have ever been 
fresh in my memory. But there is nothing 
strange in this. All who meet on earth must 
soon part. But we are all travelers to the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, where we shall all finally 
meet, after our wanderings and: labors of earth 
have passed ; and, O, may it be our happy lot to 
hear the Master say: ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” : i 
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CHAPTER IV. 


os »HE weather had now become cold, and my 


in one knee, and had nosons. He had three 
daughters, of whom my wife was the youngest. 
These things being so, it was thought best for all 
concerned that we should remain in the family, 
and that I should relieve the old gentleman and 
the girls from the care of the stock, wood-getting 

and fire-making. The winter proved to be a very 
_ severe one, but the family said that they had not 
for years passed so pleasant a winter. 

Karly this winter Father Davis told me that he 
had intended to will his farm to his three daugh- 
ters, then at home, and that I might put up a 
house on a part that could be easily divided off 
for Jane (my wife). I accepted the proposition, 
and during the winter, beside my many other 
duties, I cut and (with a borrowed team) hauled 
together, scored and hewed logs enough to make 
a house, a story-and-a-half high. Ialso cut the 
timber and split out the puncheons to make the 
floor and set them up to dry, and made the clap- 


father-in-law was growing old and was stiff 
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boards to cover the house, and had it raised and 
covered early in March, before commencing the i 
farm work. 

Father Davis had been in the habit of taking 
in a young man to cultivate his farm, he furnish- 
ing the team and feed for them and boarding the 
hand, and then giving the hand one-third the 
crop. Now, Father Davis proposed to me that, 
if I would take the farm and furnish one horse, 
he would allow me one-half of the crop, which 
proposition I accepted. And I putin twenty-one 
acres of corn, plowed it four times and hoed it 
once with my own hands, besides sowing oats 
and cultivating several other things. During tiie 
season I generally preached twice on Sunday, 
and often traveled twenty miles: ‘to do it, ten out 
and ten back home, and was sel dom out of the 
fieldat the rising of thesun. I worked two teams, 
and changed them three times a day. 

There was no thought among our people at this 
time of supporting a preacher for his services. 
It was expected that every preacher would sup- 
port himself and family; and preach all he could, 
simply as a Christian duty. It was in view of 
this arrangement that I built my house. I could 
see nothing before me but hard work on the farm 
through the week, and Sunday preaching without 
any remuneration, besides attending two and 
three day meetings frequently. By the time my 
crop was laid by, I was very much wearied with 
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my mental and physical labor, and I told some of 
the brethren that I must preach less, or work less ; 
* that Ihad been traveling from ten to twenty miles 
on Sunday and preaching two or three times, 
holding prayer-meetings of nights during the 
week, and then working in the field from 4:30 
o’clock A. M. to 7:30 P. M., which was more than 
any one man could long endure. 

When my crop was laid by, I went to work on 
my house. I hewed my puncheons for the floor, 
put them down and chinked and daubed the 
cracks, built my “cat-and-clay ” chimney, and 
moved into it on the 1st of September, 1829, and 
was ready for gathering my crop by the time it was 
ready. And-at the approach: of winter, the 
brethren persuaded me to take a school for the 
winter, which I did, and I succeeded so well that 
the neighborhood built a school-house for me, 
and I continued to teach during the next spring 
and summer. During this time I had, by special 
invitation, made arrangements for preaching once 
a month at the “ Yankee Settlement,” four miles 


from Mt. Vernon, the county seat of Posey county, © 


Ind., and eightoci miles from home. I have 
preached there inthe winter season, on Sunday 
and Sunday nights, sleep a few hOUrE, then rise 
at 1 A. M., get a bite to eat and start for home, 
eighteen miles, and be in my school in the proper 
time. In those days teaching school was not sim- 
ply a day of six hours, but we put in a full day, 
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from 7 o’clock A.M. to 6 P. M. in the summer, and 
in the winter from daylight till dark, giving the 
children just time enough after daylight to reach 
the school-house, and we let them out just in time 
to reach home before dark. ; 

The people in this community were generally 
poor, or at least they did not handle much money ; 
so I had to take my pay for teaching in anything 
they had to spare. On Saturday before the third 
Sunday in May, 1830, I was chosen pastor of the 
church at Union; so [held a two-days’ meeting 
every month with this church. According to the 
order which we had adopted in this church, we had 
a monthly church-meeting on Saturday, preach- 
ing Saturday at 11 o’clock A. M.,-at night, and on 
Sunday at the same hours. 

The duty of the pastor was to fill these appoint- 
ments, or have it done, and preside at the busi- 
ness meetings. He was also expected to visit the 
sick and look after delinquent members; all of 
which had to be done without any pecuniary con- 
sideration. Nothing was promised me, and, of 
course, | was not disappointed when I received 
nothing. During this spring and summer I 
taught my school and preached almost every 
Sunday, and attended several communion-meet- 
ings at other points. For more than a year [had 
been satisfied that there was no scriptural author- 
ity for organizing the ministry into a a standing 
Conferential body, and the subject was introduced 
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into the Wabash Conference for discussion in the 
fall of 1829. The same subject was also dis- 
cussed, pro and con., in the Indiana Conference 
the same fall. : 

During all these years, I was operating with 
the “‘mourner’s bench,” and laboring hard to per- 
suade sinners forward to be prayed for, that they 
might ‘ get religion,” though I had pretty much 
dispensed with the phrase “ get raligi@’ I tried 
to use Bible terms; but could find no scriptural 
phrase that described my practice. We pro- 
fessed to be governed by the Bible and the Bible 
alone; but I had been taught this mourner’s 
bench way of “ getting religion” from my infancy, 
and had never heard it called in question ;.and I 
believed that I had been blessed at the “‘ anxious 
seat,” and hence I used it for the benefit of 
others. Still, 1 met with many cases I could not 
explain. 


Persons of the best of motives, and I had every - 
reason to believe were perfectly honest, and yet: — 


I never could get them through! I could get ~ 


them to come forward with others, and they 
-would pray and we would pray for them, yet we 
never could persuade them that they were par- 
doned. They could not “‘/eel7¢.”” This became quite 
a trouble to me, and I tried, with the assistance 
of others, to solve the problem, but always failed 
tosatisfy myself. I was regarded as one of our 
most successful preachers to persuade people 
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forward to the “mourner’s bench” and to get 
them “through.” 

Another thing I felt dissatisfied about, I had 
not in these two years been able to answer Sister 
McCallister’s question, ‘What is baptism for ? 
Why commune often in memory of the death of 
Christ, and only be baptized once cee life, to 
represent his resurrection ?” 

Embracing the fourth Lord’s Day in Septem- 
ber, 1829, we had a big Camp-meeting at Liberty. 
During the summer, [ had studied the subject of 
the law and the gospel, and had become fully 
convinced that we did not make the proper dis- 
inction between these institutions. I studied 
and arranged in my mind a sermon on John i:17: 
“The law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.” I matured this 
sermon in my mind between the plow handles, 
but had not attempted to preach it until this 
great Camp-meeting. At this meeting we had a 
number of our old preachers present, but being 
appointed to preach the Sunday forenoon sermon, I 
determined to venture out on this subject, using 
the above text. I introduced, by saying that some 
people divided the law into three parts, namely : 
1. The Ceremonial. 2. The Judicial. 38. The 
Moral. But I said, if I had never read any book 
but the Bible, I should have known nothing of 
these divisions. I took the ground that when the 
apostle said the “law was taken out of the way 
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and nailed to the cross,” he meant the whole law. 
No apostle ever said that the ceremonial law was 
done away, but the moral law remained in force ! 
I then assumed that every precept and prin- 
ciple in the law of Moses, that was binding upon 
us in the gospel dispensation, was incorporated 
in the gospel and law of Christ, and must there- 
fore be obeyed, not because it was found in the 
law of Moses, but because it is found, in a modi- 
fied form, in the New Testament. This I illus- 
trated by a state calling a convention to form a 
new constitution. Whatever was transferred 
from the old to the new constitution was binding 
upon the people of the state, not because it was 
in the old constitution, but because it had been 
transferred to the new constitution by the proper 
authority, and that after the adoption of the new 
constitution, the people never went back to the 
- old to learn their duties and privileges as citizens, 
but always referred to the new as the organic © 
- law of the land. So I argued, Christians need 
not go to the law of Moses to learn their duties, 
but to that system of grace and truth that came 
by Jesus Christ. 

This was new doctrine to our people, and pro- 
duced quite a sensation. Old Brother David 
McGahey followed me, and no young preacher, 
perhaps, ever got so severe a public reprimand 
as he gave me. In fact, it was simply abusive. 
He opposed the idea of young preachers trying 
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to learn something new, as he thought it was 
done for the purpose of gaining notoriety—that 
such deep subjects should be left for older heads 
to manage. He assured the people that what I 
had preached was dangerous doctrine, and de- 
structive of good morals, etc., ete. 

It was true that I was a young man, only 
twenty-two years of age the previous winter, but 
I had carefully studied the subject and preached 
it, not as he charged, to gain notoriety, but be- 
cause I believed it to be true, and very important 
to be understood by the people; and I felt sure 
that our old preachers would never enlighten the 
world on the subject. Like all the sects, they 
wanted the law of Moses to kill the sinners, and 
then the gospel to make them alive. 

In the evening, a brother, Jesse ees 
who lived some ten miles away, called at Brother _ 
Ben Carter’s to get his horse to go home, and 
when about to start, looking at his horse, he said: 
“T believe this is not my bridle. I think I have 
stole some man’s bridle, but, if Brother Good- 
win’s preaching to-day was true, it makes no 
difference—the moral law is done away!” Brother 
Carter related this to me, and some days after I 
called at Brother Emmerson’s house on my way 
to an appointment, and I referred to what he had 
said to Brother Carter. He tried to defend him- 
self. I asked him what he called the “moral 
law?” - 
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And he answerd, “Supreme love to God and 
love to man.” 

“Well,” said I, “where is the moral law writ- 
ten?” 

He answered, ‘‘ In the Ten Commandments.” 

And I replied “ that the word ‘Zove’ did not 
occur in the Ten Commandments at all.” 

This he would not believe until he got the Book 
and read the Teun Commandments all over care- 
fully. I then told him that the great principles 
of morality, found in the law of the ten com- 
mands, had been fully incorporated in the Gospel, 
and that this included all of the ten commands, 
except the fourth enjoining the Sabbath day. I 
do not know that Brother Emmerson was con- 
vinced. I only know that he never opposed this 
doctrine of my sermon again. 

But, to return. I found during the intermis- 
_ sion, after I had received such a severe public 
rebuke from old Brother McGahey, that I had the 
sympathy of most of the members. Some said I 
was right; others, that “If I was honest in my 
convictions, and believed that I was right, it was 
right for me to preach it, according to our prin- 
ciples; and others said, no matter whether I 
was right or wrong, it was very genproper : for an 
old preacher to iat a preacher as I had been 
treated, and that before so large an assemblage 
of people. 

Some days after this, I was at Brother Ben. 
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Carter’s again, andin the course of our conver- 
sation he remarked: ‘‘ Brother Goodwin, I believe 
that there will yet be a division among our peo- 
ple.” Ireplied that division among us was im- 
possible. We have no creed but the Bible, and 
it is a universally admitted principle among us 
that private opinion shall not be made a test of 
fellowship—that every one is at perfect liberty to 
put his own construction on the Bible, without 
the danger of being disturbed by any one. He 
said: ‘“ That is true in theory, but not in praitice. 
New views of the whole Gospel plan of salvation 
will be introduced by some brethren that will be 
so different from the old that new parties will be 
formed, and: division will be the result.” But I 
thought this could never be; but it did come to 
pass, after a few years, in that very church. 
During the spring and summer of 1830 some 
brethren began to talk about something that they 
called ‘‘Campbellism.” The first time that I re- 
member to have ever heard the name of Alexander 
Campbell mentioned was at a meeting at Samuel 
Arnold’s, in the fall of 1825,at which there were 
several preachers. I heard one of them say: 
“Alexander Campbell has come out against 
creeds.” ‘“‘Who is Alexander Campbell?’ was 
asked by some one. “Why,” said the first 
speaker, “‘he is the greatest Baptist preacher in 
all the country, and if he is on our side we are 
bound to succeed.” This was about all I knew 
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of him until the time I speak of. He was pub- 
lishing the Christian Baptist, but I did not take 
it, nor did any of my neighbors that I knew of. 
I remember stopping at a Baptist’s house to 
warm myself, in the winter of 1831, on my 
way home from Mt. Vernon. This man told 
me that he was taking Campbell’s work, but 
that Campbell had gone so far astray that 
he should stop it. But I did not learn at that 
time what his supposed errors were, only that it 
was something about the operation of the Holy 
Spirit. Our brethren, during 1830, were not con- 
cerned much about Campbellism. They felt cer- 
tain that they were right, and hence did not 
trouble themselves about new theories. 

There were some brethren, however, that be- 
came convinced that. we, as a people, were not 
carrying out the Gospel plan. Elder Barton W. 
~$tone, of Kentucky, who was regarded as a 
leader among us, and who was now publishing 
the Christian Messenger, had published a few 
essaysin the Messenger on the design of baptism, 
which our brethren called ‘“‘Campbellism.” Some 
of them had alsoread Campbell’s Christian Bap- 
tist, in which he advocated “ Baptism for the re- 
mission of sins.’? Several years before, B. W. 
Stone gave a lecture on the second chapter of 
Acts, at a big meeting, where a great number had 
come forward to the mourners’ bench. In that 
lecture Elder Stone had taken the ground that 
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“baptism was for the remission of sins,” and had 
immersed quite a large number of the mourners, 
‘for the remission of sins.” But it was said that 
after that meeting was over he dropped back into 
the old line of teaching, and said nothing more 
about the true design of baptism until the subject 
was developed and defended by Alexander Camp- 
bell, Walter Scott and others. This revived the 
subject in the mind of B. W. Stone, and he com- 
menced advocating it in the pulpit and in the 
Messenger. 

As might have been expected, these views were 
warmly opposed by some of the old brethren; 
and among the opposers of the doctrine brought 
to the surface by these discussions was old Bro. 
David McGahey, who had given me such a severe © 
rebuke for my preaching on the Law and the 
_ Gospel some time before. The old Brother wrote 
and published a pamphlet of warning against 
Campellism, and advocating the adoption of some 
rules, or plan, by which heresies could be detected 
and kept out of the Church, thus setting aside all 
that we had contended for in reference to Gospel 
liberty and the right of private judgment. These 
pamphlets were sent out broadcast among the 
churches, and created a great deal of agitation 
and discussion. His views on adopting rules to 
_ keep heresy out of the churches were so repug- 
~ nant to the feelings of most of the brethren that — 

it weakened the force of his arguments against 
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“Campbellism.” I did not at that time under- 
stand the true design of baptism; but in my 
preaching I had for two years urged the duty of 
baptism on all new converts, so that where I 
preached, young converts all expected to be im- 
mersed when they joined the Church. 

I was, however, very zealous on the subject of 
Christian union, and of course stood directly op- 
posed to the views of brethren on the design of 
baptism, a bone of contention; in fact, I was in 
favor of letting every one enjoy his own views, 
and in his own way bring as many souls to 
Christ as possible. With these views and feel- 
ings I wrote a review of Brother McGahey’s pam- 
phlet, but some of the old brethren opposed its 
publication. Some because they endorsed the 
doctrine of the pamphlet, and many because they 
thought the pamphlet could do no harm, and its 
influence too feeble to stop the progress ofinvesti- 
gation and reformation, and it would soon die a 
quiet death, if let alone. My review of the Mc- 
Gahey pamphlet was written in the form ofa 
dialogue, and I will here insert some of its leading 
points, as showing the ground I then occupied, 
and the position occupied by our opposers : 

A SABBATH DAY’S CONVERSATION BETWEEN A 
FRIEND AND A PREACHER. 

Friend:—Good morning, brother; how are you 
this fine Lord’s day morning? 

Preacher:—My health is very good, through 
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mercy, and I hope I see my brother in the enjoy- 
ment of good health. 

F’.:—I am well in body, but not in mind. 

P.:—May I ask what it is that renders you 
unhappy in mind? 

F’.:—Certainly. I came on purpose to converse 
with you on the subjects which trouble me much, 
but Inow hesitate, for I am not sure that you 
can sympathize with me in my state of mind, and 
in view of the causes of my trouble. 

P.:—Of course I cannot say until I hear the 
cause of yourtrouble ; but be assured, my brother, 
that if I can give you any relief, I will do so with 
great pleasure; so you may proceed to open your 
mind to me without the least reserve. 

#’.:—I am pleased to hear you thus express 
yourself. To be as brief as possible, I will say 
that I was raised under a human creed and strong 
party influences, and when quite young I joined 
a church which had a human creed and was gov- | 
erned by human laws. Still, I loved all the peo- 
ple of God, and felt like they all ought to be 
united in one body; I finally came to the con- 
clusion that these humanisms in religion, and the 
division of Christians into sects and parties was 
all wrong. About this time I heard some Chris- 
tian preachers, who discard all human creeds and 
party names and take the Bible as their only 
rule of faith and practice, and who make faith 
and a Christian life the only test of fellowship, 
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allowing liberty of conscience on mere opinions. 
This liberality pleased me, and so I united with 
them. and was very happy. But I have seen 
some recent developments that cause the un- 
easiness of which I have spoken; indeed, I have 
become somewhat doubtful of the correctness of 
-my course in the matter. 

P ;—My opinion is, that you have taken the 
proper course, and that you occupy true Gospel 
ground; but, may I ask, what are the develop- 
ments of which you speak that are causing you 
to doubt and feel unhappy ? 

Fa—Yes, I will tell you frankly. I have re- 
cently read a pamphlet, written and published 
by Elder David McGahey. Did you ever read it? 

P.:—Yes, sir; I] have the pamphlet, and I be- 
lieve that I have read it honestly and without 
prejudice. 

F.:—Well, my brother, don’t you think thathe 
represents the Christian Church as being in a 
very deplorable condition? and must not some- 
thing be done to remedy these evils ? 

P.:—I feel that you have touched a very ten- 
der point. Ever since I formed an acquaintance 
with Brother McGahey, I have always esteemed 
him highly, both for his age and piety, and it 
would almost look like presumption in me to call 
in question anything he has said in his pamphlet, 
but, believeing it to be my duty to do all I can to 
help my brother out of his present difficulties, as 
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I promised, I will speak freely, if you will name 
the points in the McGahey pamphlet that trouble 
you. Have you come to the conclusion that we 
must have a human creed by which to govern the 
Church? 

f’.:—No, brother, I am as far from that as I 
ever was; but the pamphlet just named has al- 
most convinced me that we must have more order 
among ourselves, and not suffer too many. differ- 
ent opinions to obtain a footing in the Church. 

P.:—I suppose that I now understand you: 
You think there is too great a diversity of gpin- 
ion in the Church, and that we must fall upon 
some plan to effect a greater unity of sentiment 
among us. 

#’.:—Yes, my brother, that is the point exactly, 
and I will frankly state that I have come to this 
conclusion by reading Brother McGahey’s pam- 
phlet. 

P.:—Will you please read from the pamphlet 
the points that have changed your mind? 

#’.:—I learn from this pamphlet, that the Church, 
at first, endeavored to live and let live, or in other 
words, to let every one enjoy his own opinion. . 
But experience soon proved that such a course 
would not do; and hence we are told that a Con- 
ference was formed for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a perfect unity of opinion among us. 


P.:—I think, my brother, that you have 1 mis- 
taken the design of the Conference. Permit me 
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to read from the eleventh page of the McGahey 
pamphlet. Brother McGahey says: 

‘‘Qur members became augmented, and preach- 
ers, churches and members so scattered in differ- 
ent parts of the country, that it became necessary 
that we should have a better knowledge of each 
other and be more consolidated, in order that we 
might be more mutually helpful to each other, 
and thus help on the good cause of religion. And 
not only so, but the preachers, as they stood in 
their individual capacity, were frequently at a 
loss to know what to doina great many cases; as 
such, we < aaa a Conference at Concord meet- 
ing-house,” ete. 

Now, it is quite plain from this that the design 
of the Conference at first (be it what it may now), 
was not to interfere with private opinions of any 
one, but by thus becoming better acquainted with 
each other could co-operate more efficiently in 
Evangelical work. The same is told on page 
fourteenth, to be the object in forming the Indi- 
ana Conference. 

F’.. :—What do you think of these expressions 
found on the fourteenth page: ‘‘ There were sev- 
eral preachers that were wild, enthusiastical and 
anarchal in the extreme.” 

P. :—Notwithstanding there may be some truth 
in this statement, I think the statement very 
extravagant. 

Ff. :—Does it not appear from the first consti- 
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tution of the Indiana Conference that the preach- 
ers and members of Conference were bound to 
agree in all the leading doctrines they taught? | 

P. :—My brother, I see nothing of this kind in 
the constitution; it only says they did agree, 
and no doubt this was a great satisfaction to 
them. But it does not say that they were bound 
to agree and be alike on all points of doctrine. 

F.:—Very true, brother; but does Brother Mc- 
Gahey say, on pages fourteen and fifteen, that itis 
easy to discover that the design was this (alluding 
to the Conference): “That there should be no 
division among us, and that we might all speak 
and teach the same thing?” 

P. :—Yes, he does say so; butI can see nothing 
like binding people to see alike upon all points 
inthis statement. And even what Brother Byram 
said, as quoted by Brother McGahey, and which 
immediately follows, does not prove it. He says, 
in order to avoid hard or unpleasant feelings 
toward each other, I think that we agreed, or at 
least recommended to each other, not to teach any 
other doctrine until we should first converse upon 
it and have a fair understanding with each other. 
Now, all this was right enough, and manifested 
much kindness and brotherly love. But it is not 
said that if they happen to differ on matters of 
opinion that the bond of union would be broken. 

F’.:—Well, brother, you reason well, and I 
must confess now that I do not see anything like 
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bringing men to see alike. But how did Brother 
McGahey get this view of the subject ? 

P. :—Indeed, brother, I cannot tell, unless it 
was by comparing his own views with facts as 
they occur. 7 

F.:—Did you ever see the Pastoral letter of 
which Brother McGahey speaks ? 

P. :—Yes, and read it, too. 

F.:—And how did you like it? 

P.:—Not very well; butIdid not disapprove 
of it, for the same reason that he has given, though 
others did. The reason I did not like it was, that 
it advocated the idea that the Church and the 
ministry should be two distinct bodies, and that 
each of these bodies should do their own business 
separately. And I will tell you that letter was 
so illy received by the brethren, that it required 
much argument and pleading to get it read in 
Conference. 

Ff. :—Well, brother, what do you think of what 
is said on the upper part of the sixteenth page of 
the McGahey pamphlet ? 

P. :—As I am young, I have no personal know]l- 
edge of the ‘‘plan” to which he refers, when he 
says: “ The former plan of doing business, tended 
to anarchy and confusion.” 

F’. :—I alluded to these words: “TI have learned 
from long experience that people may professedly 
take the Scriptures for their rule of faith and 
practice, and differ as widely as they do in their 
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human creeds; yes, they may profess to take 
them and lawré no regular. government adminis- 
tered among them at all, which, in my humble 
opinion, has been too mach me case in the Chris- 
tian Church.” 

P.:—IJ am willing to concede, if it may be 
called a concession, that it is not only possible 
for people to take the Bible as their rule of faith 
and practice and still differ as widely as the 
creed, but they may make this profession, and at 
the same time be wicked persons and finally be 
condemned for sin. But this is not because of 
any imperfection in the “ perfect law of Liberty,” 
but because they do not live up to their profes- 
sion. Indeed, my brother, I do not believe that 
Heaven’s King ever intended that all should see 
alike and think alike on all subjects and in every 
particular. 

F’.;—But, does not Brother McGahey say 
that in his opinion there has been no regular 
government in the Christian Church from the 
first ? 

P. :—No, he does not say so, in that way. He 
says that people may profess to take the Scrip- 
tures, and yet have no government among them. 
And he then adds, ‘‘ This has been too much the 
case in the Christian Church.” Now, I look upon 
the statement in this light: Brother McGahey 
has formed in his mind a system of Church order 
and government, and things in the Christian 
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Church have not been conducted precisely ac- 
cording to that system, and therefore he makes 
the above statement. 

And I am willing to admit that we may not 
have yet performed the long journey from Baby- 
lon to primitive gospel order; but you may be 
assured, my brother, that instead of making pro- 
gress toward gospel order, we would be retracing 
our steps towards Babylon, if we should adopt 
rules to bind each other’s consciences, even in 

matters of opinion. 

_ #. :—If you will read the sixteenth page of the 
McGahey pamphlet through, you will be com- 
pelled to-acknowledge that my views of confer- 
ence are correct. It is there stated “that Johu 
Embree applied for membership in Conference, 
and was rejected on account of the unsoundness 
of his faith.” 7 

P.:—I was not at the Conference when this 
occurred, and I assure you that I never heard or 
read of anything being done in the Christian 
Church that grieved me as this did, and I will 
give it as my opinion that you may search the 
records of every Christian Conference ever held, 
and you will not find upon record another such 
case. 

Ff’. :—Do you think it possible for a whole Con- 
ference to err in the transaction of business ? 

P. :—If not, then all the decrees of councils and 
all the creeds and laws formed and enacted by 
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Conference are right, though they are so contra- 
dictory and unscriptural. 

F.:—Do you think it was possible for John 
Embree to have been fellowshiped among us as a 
preacher with such views and opinions? Could 
you have fellowshiped him ? 

P.:—Yes, if he had walked as a Christian in 
all the commandments and orninances of the 
Lord blamelessly, and differed no more from me 
than the minutes of Conference represent, I could 
have embraced him in the arms of my affections; 
and said to him, “‘ Go on, my brother, and be in- 
strumental in turning as many from darkness to 
light as youcan.” And after all, what was the 
difference between his opinions and those of the 
brethren who rejected him on account of his 
opinions? He did not believe in a personal devil, 
but thought sin was the devil of the Bible, and 
then he believed with Dr. Fishback and Alex- 
ander Campbell on the operation of the Spirit. 

Now, Brother Embree could have preached the 
gospel and warned sinners to resist the devil, 
and come to Christ and receive the Holy Spirit, 
whereby they could cry, “Abba Father.” And 
you must admit that this would have been scrip- 
tural preaching. It is true that Embree would 
have done in this as every preacher does, always: 
put his own construction upon the words he 
employs. When he would warn men against 
the devices of the devil, he would mean the de- 
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vices of sin, and when he exhorted men to. be 
filled with the Spirit, he would simply mean for 
them to be filled with the Word of God, letting it 
dwell in them richly by faith.* He could also 
have preached that the Spirit of God was reprov- 
ing the world of sin, but would have meant that 
the Word of God was doing it. And for me to 
unfellowship him because his views were not in 
harmony with my own and forbid him to preach 
the gospel when he believed that God had called 
him to the work, would be taking on my soul a 
fearful responsibility. I would be afraid that 
the blood of sinners would be required at my 
hands. ; 

f’. :—Well, brother, your reasoning seems just, 
so we will drop the subject of Conferences, and 
willask you: “Do you not think that Brethren B. 
W. Stone and D. McGahey are at loggerheads ? 
And is not the bond of union between them 
severed?” 

P.:—Indeed, brother, I think a person, by tak- 
ing a scriptural view of their writings, might 
come to that conclusion; but by a careful read- 
ing, I think he would form a more favorable 
opinion. 

#’. :—-What do you think of their correspond- 
ence, any way ? 

P. :—Well, when I first read Brother Stone’s 


*When Elder Goodwin wrote this dialogue, in 1830, he did not _ 
understand A. Campbell’s teaching on the Holy Spirit. 
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reply to Brother McGahey’s communication, I 
thought he did not reply in the spirit of love, 
which becometh the children of the God of 
love. I thought, if, instead of saying Brother 
McGahey’s views were opposed to the doctrine of 
‘‘ Baptism for the remission of sins,” he had said, 
‘“‘ My views of that subject,” it would have been 
more kind and would have had a better effect. 
And now, to tell you my humble and sincere opin- 
ion of Mr. Stone’s reply throughout, there is surely 
too little of the spirit of love and long suffering 
in it. I think this is true also of Brother 
McGahey’s last communication to him. 

But, my brother, I do not think the difference 
between them is so great, after all the noise. Bro. 
Stone believes, that. unless the sinner is changed 
in the inner man, he will be lost; and Brother 
McGahey believes the same. Brother. Stone be- 
lieves that if a sinner does not believe in Jesus 
Christ, he cannot be saved, and so does Brother 
McGahey. Brother Stone believes that the sinner 
must not only believe in Christ, but he must also 
repent of his sins, if he would be saved. This 
Brother McGahey believes as well. Brother Stone 
believes that Jesus Christ commanded all be- 
lievers to be baptized in His name. So does 
Brother McGahey; and hence the main differ- 
ence between them is, Brother Stone believes and 
teaches that baptism is a means whereby the 
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sinner may be “born again,’* while Brother 
McGahey believes it is a duty to be performed by 
those who are already regenerated. And, not- 
withstanding the manner in which these brethren 
have replied to each other, the fact that they still 
call each other “ brother,” shows that they still 
love each other as brethren. 

f’.:—I hope they do. But now tell me, if you 
please, which of these brethren do you think is 
correct on the baptismal question ? 

P.:—I must confess that I think with Brother 
McGahey on this question. But, if Brother Stone, 
and those who think as he does, can be instru- 
mental in casting out devils, though their view of 
the subject is not in harmony with my own, still 
I feel no disposition to forbid them. 
 #£.:—Very well; but does it not appear, not 
only from what Bro. McGahey says, on his thirty- 
ninth page, but also from reason, that if leading 
men in the Church do not see, eye to eye, that 
instead of edifying the body of Christ, and being 
useful to it,they will divide and dislocate the 
members, and cause spiritual death ? 

P.:—I will admit that if they teach that the 
members of the body of Christ must be bound 
by man-made rules to think alike and believe 
alike on all points, and that differences of opin- 


* At the time of writing this dialogue, it isevident that Brother 
E. Goodwin did not fully understand the Gospel, or Brother 
Stone’s teaching. ie 
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ion should break fellowship, it would produce 
that result. But let the ‘‘Watchmen on Zion’s 
walls” be entirely divested of a selfish spirit, and 
always teach the words of Christ to the people: 
“Tf the Son makes you free, you shall be 
free indeed,” and that our differences of opinion ~ 
- should never disturb our fellowship or destroy 

the peace of Zion, then it would have no such 
tendency. 

F..:—I must confess that my mind is very much 
relieved by this interview. But does it not ap- 
pear from the Scriptures quoted by Bro. McGahey 
‘that we ought to make a difference between per- 
sons, when administering the Lord’s Supper, on 
account of their opinions ? - 

P.:—We will be better prepared to answer 
when we shall have examined these Scriptures. : 
The first passage quoted by him is 1 Cor. i: 10, 
To understand this verse we must look at the 
context. The whole argument in this passage, 
with its context, was to suppress the party spirit 
that had already began to develope itself, and to 
promote peace and unity among the members 
of the Chistian Church, and in order to do this it 
was necessary that they should all speak the 
same things, and mind the same things, as chil- 
dren of God, and be fully joined together in the 
divine service. 

Their disputes were about their preachers, and 
not about doctrines. The argument closes with 
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these words: “ All are yours, whether Paul, or 
Apolos, or Cephas, all are yours; and ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s ;” as though he had 
said: “Brethren, though some of us who labor 
among you in word and doctrine may view some 
subjects in a different light from others, and in 
harmony with the views of some of you: and 
though we may differ in our manner of preach- 
ing, some being more congenial to your views than 
others, still none of these things should cause 
any division among you; and notwithstanding 
these diversities exist in the Church, still these 
things should not break your fellowship: but be 
perfectly joined together, in the same mind, and 
in the same judgment.” 

The foregoing is only a part of the dialogue; 
but this is enough to indicate the position I oc- 
cupied at that early period. The balance of the 
dialogue is devoted to an explanation of the 
Scriptures quoted by Brother McGahey in his 
pamphlet, to prove that we ought to have some 
rules in the Church to prevent the introduction of 
erroneous opinions among us, and it closes with 
a number of arguments in favor of union, regard- 
less of differences of opinion. Of course,I did 
not then understand the new views that some 
were embracing, but as long as they maintained 
the Christian character, I was in favor of living 
in Christian union. Even Brother Wm. Kinkade, 
who was the mover in rejecting John Embree be- 
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cause he did not believe in a personal devil, be- 
lieved in universal restoration. 

The brethren of the little church near Mt. Ver- 
non, in Posey county, Indiana, desired me to 
preach for them once a month, which I did during 
the spring and summer. I generally went to Mt. 
Vernon and preached on Saturday night, and 
preached for the church four miles out in Yankee 
Settlement on Sunday and Sunday night. The 
church at Union was not in a very flourishing 
condition when I took hold of it, in May, 1830; 
but I went to work and revived the weekly 
prayer-meeting, and urged the brethren to take 
part in the exercises, which they soon did, with © 
great pleasure and profit, and our monthly meet- 
ings soon became more lively and interesting. 
The same fall (1830) the Wabash Conference was 
to meet at our church, and I persuaded the 
brethren to repair their camps, some of which had 
fallen down, so that we could have a big Camp- 
meeting at the time of the Conference. They ac- 
cepted the proposition, and by Friday of the 
meeting the brethren, and some neighbors who 
were not members of the Church, moved into the 
camps on the ground, and, with a full supply of 
straw and bedding, took up their temporary 
abode. Preachers came in from far and near, so 
we were prepared for general work. 

Our general order at our camp-meetings was, 
at the close of each sermon, to invite sinners to 
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come forward to the mourners’ bench to be prayed 
for. We did not sing them up, but invited and 
exhorted them to come forward; and while the 
mourners were coming up we continued to exhort 
until we supposed all had come forward who 
could be induced to come at that time. We then 
commenced praying for them, sometimes one 
leading at the top of his voice, and then all pray- 
ing at once who could be induced to join in the 
Struggle to get the mourners through. 

On Sunday of this meeting, William Kinkade 
preached the forenoon sermon, and at the close 
called on all who wanted to “get religion” to 
come forward to be prayed for; and no one 
starting, the preacher stopped exhorting and 
said: “I never did, and I never will stand plead- 
ing five minutes, begging sinners to come forward 
to be prayed for! If they want to go to hell, © 
they may just go!” and he took his seat. Every 
one seemed to be struck with astonishment. The 
preachers in the stand sat in silent wonder! No 
one seemed willing to attempt to say anything ? 

But my brother, Moses Goodwin, two years 
and-a-half younger than I, being present and 
having just commenced speaking in public, was 
sitting in front of the stand; and seeing no one 
disposed to speak, he arose and gave one of his 
stirring exhortations, and in five minutes had the 
altar crowded with mourners. This gave relief to — 
all, and the meeting went on to the general satis- — 
faction of the brethren. | 
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On Monday the Conference organized for busi- 
ness, and I introduced the following proposition 
for discussion, viz: ‘‘Isit scriptural for the meet- 
ing to be organized into a standing body, called 
a Conference, for the transaction of business, 
separate from and independent of the Churches?” 
Several brethren joined in the discussion, pro and 
con., but the main part of the discussion was con- 
ducted by Brother William Kinkade and myself— 
he in the affirmative and lin the negative; this 
occupied all the forenoon. 

The next morning, when the Conference met, 
Brother Henry D. Palmer moved that the further 
discussion of the subject be indefinitely post- 
poned, which was carried by a small majority. 
I was told afterwards, by Brother Ben. Carter, 
that some of the old brethren had held a little 
consultation meeting, after the adjournment of 
the previous day, or in the morning before we 
met, in which the arrangement was made for 
Brother Palmer to make that motion. Brother 
Kinkade said that it would never do to let this 
matter come to a vote, for, said he, “If we do, 
they will vote the Conference out of existence!” 

Several churches, in their letters,requested Con- 
ference to appoint some preacher to travel during 
the ensuing year, and preach among the churches. 
Accordingly, a committee was appointed to select 
a preacher, and they selected meas the Evangel- 
ist, and this selection was confirmed by Confer- 
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ence. I was much surprised at this, as I had 
earnestly opposed the whole Conferential ar- 
rangement. But, nevertheless, I accepted the call, 
and as soon as my school closed, I took the field. 
I commenced the work the first week in Novem- 
ber, 1830. My field, under this arrangement, 
only embraced the churches composing the 
Wabash Conference; but my membership was in 
the Indiana Conference, which was to meet this 
year at Brother Lewis Byram’s church, in Orange 
county, Indiana, some ten days after the meeting 
at which I had received the appointment to 
preach for the churches of the Wabash Confer- 
ence. I attended the meeting of the Indiana 
Conference, before commencing my circuit preach- 
ing. At this meeting the Conference question 
that had been postponed, in the Wabash Confer- 
ence, came up for discussion in this also; and it 
was resolved to disband. This was the last session 
of the Indiana Conference which was ever held. 
And, I wish to record the fact, that in all my 
opposition to Conferences, I never did oppose 
general meetings of the brethren for consultation. 
In fact, I always advocated such annual conven- 
tions. But what I objected to was, constituting the 
preachers into a standing organized body, sepa- 
rate from the churches. But in dropping the 
Conference they failed to make any arrange- 
ment for any general co-operation, or annual 
meetings. This was an oversight and a mis- 
fortune. 
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My family had now increased by the addition 
of one child, born in September, 1829. We were 
still living in our little house built on my father- 
in-law’s place. So I made arrangements for my 
single sister to stay with my wife and babe while 
I did the work of an Evangelist. My circuit em- 
braced part of the following counties, viz: 
Posey, Gibson, Warrick, Vanderburg, Pike, 
Knox, Sullivan and Vigo, Indiana; and Vermil- 
lion, Clark, Edgar, Edwards, White and Wabash, 
Illinois. | 

By hard work, and preaching daily, and often 
twice a day, I made this circuit in four weeks, so 
as to meet my monthly appointments at Union 
and Mount Vernon. There was nothing prom- 
ised me in the way of remuneration; the breth- 
ren only said, “Take thefield and give yourself 
wholly to the work, and we will see that you do 
not suffer.” But this promise was badly redeem- 
ed. Iremember that I was greatly in need of a 
cloak this winter. A store in New Harmony was 
selling goods on time, to be paid for in corn in 
the fall. I was advised to purchase the material 
for a cloak, and the brethren would pay the bill 
in corn at the proper season. It was a plain, fair 
understanding. I bought the goods, amounting 
to aboat $6.00, and paid no more attention to it 
until my year was about out. The note was 
given for a certain number of bushels of corn, 
but when the money was demanded,corn was worth 
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double what it was when the goods were bought, - 
and hence the merchant demanded the corn as 
per contract, or the amount of money that the 
corn would bring at the present price. One 
brother took a bag of corn and applied it on the 
note, and I had to pay the balance myself, at the 
high price of corn at that time. The merchant 
said that he would rather have the corn than the 
money, but I had no corn, and so was compelled 
to pay off the note out of my very small income 
of money. 

Such a thing as a public collection at a relig- 
ious meeting was never known among our people 
in that day, and what little I received was handed 
to me by individuals, sometimes for them- — 
selves and sometimes for their church. But the 
people were not to blame for doing so little for 
the preachers; the preachers themselves were to 
blame for this state of things. I remember that 
after my year was out, and I had reported my 
work to the next Conference, some brethren spoke 
of trying to raise some money for me; but this 
suggestion was opposed by Brother Wasson. He 
said the work was now done and my report handed 
in to Conference, in which I professed to be 
satisfied, and hence such a move was unneces- 
sary. He said that he did not like my views of 
Conference, nohow, nor my preaching about the 
Law and the Gospel, and he manifested signs of 
coldness towards me in various ways. <And ata 
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big meeting, when the brethren would put me 
forward to occupy the popular hours, I could 
hear of Brother Wasson complaining, and saying 
that it was wrong to give young men such promi- 
nence. But I endured all this and all the trials 
and hardships of a pioneer itinerant preacher ; 
but I enjoyed much pleasure in working for my 
Master, meeting with my brethren and sisters, 
and in seeing the good work prospering through 
my humble instrumentality. It was also a great 
satisfaction to be so well received everywhere as 
I was, and to know-that my labors were appre- 
ciated. Butmy dear wife had to endure many 
lonesome and wearisome hours. [always, on leav- 
ing home, set my time to return, and no obstacle. 
that I could overcome ever prevented me from 
reaching my little family at the time appointed. — 

I remember, on one occasion, in January, 1831, 
at my last appointment on the Illinois side of the 
Wabash river; the meeting was at the house of 
Daniel Keene; the weather was extremely cold, 
and next morning Brother Keene went down to 
the ferry with me; the river was running so full 
of ice that the ferryman would not undertake to 
ferry me over, but he told me that he thought I 
might be able to cross over at Carmi, which was 
six miles up the river, as there was a bend in the 
river there that would scatter the ice. So Brother 
Keene accompanied me to Carmi, to see me safe | 
over. : 
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But here again we had trouble; the ferryman 
said it would be risking all our lives to attempt 
to cross over, and he would not make the attempt. 
We then returned to Brother Keene’s about sun- 
down. This was my night to be at home, and it 
was a very unhappy night tome. But I supposed 
that my wife would hear of the condition of the 
river, and knowing how venturesome I was, would 
suppose I had attempted to cross the river and 
had been drowned in the ice. 

Next morning I rose early and determined to 
walk home, if Icould get across the river, leaving 
my horse with Brother Keene till another time. I 
supposed that I could be put over in a canoe, 
which could slip in between the cakes of ice; but 
when I came to the ferry the man would not ven- 
ture, even with a canoe, saying that it was too 
dangerous. But he said there was another canoe 
a few miles below, where he thought I might 
cross. I footed it down to the place through a 
deep snow ; but when I got there, the men were 
out hunting, and the women would not let me 
have the canoe, as I would have to leave it on the 
other side of the river—but they told me of 
another canoe still further down the river. 

Thus I spent another day hunting the means of 
crossing the river, sometimes with a path, but 
most of the time through the shrubbery without 
any sort ofa road. About half an hour by sun, I 
came to a log cabin near the river, built on blocks 
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four feet high, to escape high water. Here I was 
told of some men who were building a flatboat 
on the Indiana side, who come home across the 
river every night, and they would be sure to cross 
over to their work the next morning, and I could, 
no doubt, cross over with them; and he, of the 
log cabin, invited me to tarry with them all night. 
I did so, but I slept but little, on account of the 
cold and my uneasy state of mind. The cabin 
was very open, and I was put to sleep on a pallet 
on the floor before the fire and covered with one 
cotton quilt. When the fire burned down,I would 
get up and put on more wood; the wood was fine 
driftwood, which had been caught on the river 
during the summer and fall. Itwas very dry and 
light, and an armfull would burn but a short 
time ; and I thought this about the longest night 
that I had ever experienced. 

But next morning, sure enough, the workmen 
came and took me over the river, and I walked 
home, a distance of about twenty miles. In a week 
or ten days the river froze over, and I returned 
and got my horse, crossing the river on the ice. 

There is a terrible swamp in Lawrence county, 
Illinois, which they call “‘ Purgatory.” On one 
of my rounds, this winter, I came to this swamp 
about the middle of the afternoon, and found it 
frozen over ; but the ice was not strong enough 
to bear my horse, and yet too strong for him to 
break his way through it. I had an appointment 
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in the prairie (Allison Prairie) at night, and | 
knew of no way to reach it but to pass through 
this miserable swamp. My course was quickly 
decided upon. I took a small rail from a fence 
near by, and, sitting on my horse, would break 
the ice as far as I could reach with the rail, and ° 
then advance and break theice again. I worked 
on in this way more than an hour, and when I 
got across this part of the swamp I had not gone 
more than two or three hundred yards when I 
came to another sheet of ice, which extended as 
far as I could see, and how much farther I had no 
means of knowing. It was now nearly sundown, 
so I turned back, and put up for the night at the 
first house I came to. | 

The next morning [ learned that there was a 
way around the swamp, by going several miles 
out of my way, partly without aroad. Follow- 
ing these directions, I was able to reach my ap- 
pointment for the next day. The next night I 
was to preach in Lawrenceville, Illinois, about 
eight miles from where l spent the night. I rose 
before day, ate an early breakfast, and started at 
the rising of the sun, but did not reach Lawrence- 
ville till dark. The most of the day was spent 
in breaking the ice across another arm of “ Pur- | 
gatory” (the terrible swamp). The water and 
mud under the ice was from eighteen inches to 
two feet deep. The ice was strong enough to bear 
. my horse’s forefeet, but whenever he attempted 
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to mount up on it, it would break and let him 
through. Then it would require some time for 
the ice to float away, and to get my horse so 
composed that he would be willing to mount the 
ice again. Thus I labored on until about an 
hour by the sun, when the mail carriers came 
along with six or eight horses. 

They took the lead then, and opened the way 
through the ice. When we crossed the “Am- 
brough” river we found it nearly bank full on 
the farther side, which bank was perpendicular, 
and the water on that side some twenty feet deep. 
The river had been over the bank and frozen, and 
now, falling, had left a sheet. of ice all over the 
ground, except a few feet at the edge of the river. 
I mounted my horse in the boat and rode out, | 
but as soon as I came to the ice my horse com- 
menced backing, and I saw that he would miss 
the boat and back over the bank into the water. 
So I slipped off of him in a moment, just light- 
ing on the corner of the boat, while my horse 
plunged into the river on the upper side of the 
boat with his hind feet and legs, while he hung 
onthe bank with his forefeet. But, by the assist- 
ance of the ferryman and mail carriers, I got my 
horse out, and I then led him on to the ice, then 
mounted and rode up to Lawrenceville, about one 
mile, where I found the congregation waiting for 
me. I wish I knew, now, just what kind of a 
preach.I made to them. I was hungry, wet and 
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very tired. I hada buffalo robe on my saddle, 
which was filled with water when my horse 
backed into the river, and I rode on this robe to 
town. 

-I closed my year’s labor with a big Camp- 
meeting at Union, and resumed school-teaching 
in the fall of 1831. In the spring of 1832,I1 gota 
good school in the village of Cynthiana, six miles 
from where I was living, So I moved to the vil- 
lage and taught the school. I still held my po- 
sition as pastor of the Union church, and had 
also been chosen pastor of the little church near 
Mt. Vernon. I also continued my monthly meet- 
ings there. On the other Sundays I generally 
preached at some place wherever there was an 
opening. But my preaching was done for the 
good of the cause, and hence I received nothing 
for these labors in the shape of remuneration, 
except a few dollars given by the little church 
near Mt. Vernon. | 
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CHAPTER V. 


“(fA RLY in June, 1832, when my first quarter 
A), lacked only twelve days of being out, I was 
taken down with the milk sickness. This is 
a most terrible disease. It is contracted by eat- 

ing beef, or drinking milk from a cow that has 
the disease. We believe that no person has ever 
been able to find out just how the cattle get this 
poison in them, though large rewards have been 
offered for its discovery. Itseems to be confined - 
to certain localities. It was very prevalent in the 
neighborhood of Cynthiana, and I had it very 
badly. I lay five days that I knew nothing that 
transpired. All my friends and the physician 
thought I could not recover. I lost about four 
weeks’ time, for when I began to mend I gained 
strength very. slowly at first. But, by the third 
Lord’s Day in June, I managed to ride four miles, 
to Brother Roseberry’s, and preached sitting in a 
chair, and the fourth I preached at Liberty. 
The first Sunday in July, being my regular 
monthly meeting at Union, but I was only able 
to preach once on Lord’s ea by sitting downi in 
a chair while preaching. 
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When a person gets the milk-sick poison in 
the system, it is very hard to get clear of it. Some 
say it will always remain in the blood, produc- 
ing what was called by the people where the 
disease prevails “the tires.” The person will 
feel pretty well, but can stand very little fatigue ; 
he fails in strength, feels tremulous, and often 
vomits. I found that preaching was very inju- 
rious to me, so I made no appointments till the 
fifth Sunday in July, at which time we had a 
communion meeting at the little church near 
Mt. Vernon. At this meeeting I had the co-op- 
eration of Brothers Henry D. Palmer and Joseph 
Wasson; sol was relieved from much speaking. 

The first Sunday in August I attended a 
communion meeting at Union. Brother Palmer 
was with us here also, so I only preached once on 
Sunday. On Saturday before the second Lord’s 
~ Day in August,I attended a meeting in Wabash 
county, Illinois. I preached here on the Lord’s 
Day, and on Monday we met in Conference,which 
held till Tuesday, and on the third Lord’s Day 
in August I preached at Mt. Vernon, after Charles 
Clocomb, a Methodist preacher, had held forth. 
He was one of the preachers that had preached 
in our neighborhood when I was a boy. I had 
not seen him for many years. As a preacher, 
he fell far below what I had expected of him. 
When I used to hear him in my boy days, I 
thought he was a “ big preacher.” 

H 
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At four o’clock P. M., same day, I preached ata 
stand in the woods, four miles from town. On 
Tuesday after, I set out for a big meeting at 
Brother H. D. Palmer’s, in Sullivan county, In- 
diana. On the way, I preached at night at 
Brother Jesse Emmerson’s, and on Thursday 
night at John Goodman’s, in Knox county, at 12 
on Friday at Carlisle, and at night at the Camp- 
meeting at Brother Palmer’s.- 

Our expected preachers failed to be ieeeitt at 
this meeting, and I had allthe preaching to do, 
except one discourse by a Brother Rynearson. 
This was agood meeting, and eighteen were added 
~ tothe Church. Thirteen of them were immersed. 
Brother H. D. Palmer had become fully convinced 
of the impropriety of taking persons into the 
Church without baptism ; indeed, he began to see 
more clearly the scriptural design of baptism than 
most of us. So, at this meeting, we would invite 
mourners to be prayed for, and after a few prayers 
Brother Palmer would propose to the seekers to 
“arise and be baptized,” to which they generally 
consented. 

From this meeting I went to a Camp-meeting 
some four miles south of Bloomington, Indiana. 
On this trip I rode through very heavy rains; 
but I never stopped for weather. Rain, snow and 
sleet never stopped me from meeting my appoint- 

ments. At this meeting most of the preaching 
was done by Elder Michael Combs and myself. 
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Brother Combs had gotten further into the refor- 
mation than any of our preachers whom I had yet © 
seen. Brother Combs’ preaching was mostly on 
certain points in which he thought we needed to 
reform. He took similar ground, in reference to 
the Law and the Gospel, that I had done two 
years before. He spoke on Church Organization, 
the setting up of the Kingdom of Christ, and the 
operation of the Spirit. On all these subjects he 
presented some new thoughts to our people. But 
I do not remember that he had much to say 
about baptism. This kind of preaching set the 
people to thinking, and hence there was not much 
of the usual revivalism manifested during the 
meeting. 

On Monday I started for home, where I arrived 
about one o’clock Pp. M., Thursday, and found all 
well. I then resumed my school in Cynthiana, 
and kept up my appointments at Union and 
Yankee Settlement, near Mt. Vernon, and preach- 
ing on the other Sundays somewhere in the 
bounds of my home, so that I conld be at home 
by school time on Monday morning. 

At the Commissioners’ Court, in January, 1833, 
I received the appointment of Tax Assessor, and 
as soon as my school closed I commenced the 
work. I had to see every man in the county, if 
possible, and take down his taxable property, 
and estimate all the real estate—first, second and 
third rate. And while at this work I had pe : 
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opportunities to preach in different parts of the 
county. We had one Brother and Sister in Mt. 
Vernon whose house was my home when I 
preached in town. He insisted on my moving 
into Mt. Vernon. He said I could get a school 
there as soon as I closed my present work, and if 
not, I would find other things to do that would 
give me a living. 

Accordingly, in April, 1833, I removed into Mt. 
Vernon, and when I had finished my work as 
Assessor, I took up a school in town, and taught 
a year. I then took a position in a store as 
salesman and bookkeeper. This I followed till 
the spring of 1835, when I was appointed Tax 
Collector. At that early day, we had a County 
Treasurer and Collector. The amount of 
the County taxes was changed to the Collector 
in the Treasurer’s Office, and the amount of 
State tax had to be paid over to the Treasurer of 
State in Indianapolis. This called me to canvass 
the whole county, to go to the houses of all the 
people to collect the tax. 

And when I settled with the Ocanty Treasurer, 
I was much gratified when he told me that ee 
the first Collector who paid cash into the Treas- 
ury. Other Collectors used the money paid them 
on County taxes to buy County orders, which 
they could buy at a discount, but which they 
could put in at their face, in settlement with the 
Treasurer ; that was making quite a nice little 
speculation: 
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About the time I closed this work, a merchant, 
by the name of Davis North, offered me a clerk- 
ship in his store, which I accepted for one year, 
but hefore the year was out, he offered me a one- 
third interest in the store, by my paying him six 
per cent. interest on the one-third of the stock on 
hand. He made me this offer, as he wished to 
be absent most of the time, and wanted me to 
take entire charge of the store. I embraced this 
offer, and continued in this business until Jan- 
uary, 1840, 3 : 

In all these different arrangements, I always 
had special reference to preaching, which I re- 
garded as more important than anything else. 
Treceived nothing for my preaching, and never 
expected to, so I tried to make my own living in that 
way which would give me the most time for study 
and preaching. I found that this store business 
gave me much time for reading, but could not go 
far on Sunday, as it was necessary for me to be 
on hand in time to open the store early Monday 
morning. During all this time I was trying to 
find the gospel order. None of our Reformation 
preachers had yet visited our end of the State, 
and the preachers we had were generally opposed 
to any change in our manner of teaching and 
preaching. Particularly Brother Jos. Wasson, 
our principal preacher in this part of the State, 
had become jealous of me, as well as suspicious 
that I was imbibing new views of the gospel, and 
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he threw his influence in my way, and seemed 
disposed to hold me back. However, I had not 
been able to answer Sister McAllister’ 8 ‘Seas 
“What is baptism for ?” 

B. W. Stone had published a few articles on 
the subject of Baptism for the remission of sins, 
and James E. Mathes, of Alabama, had also rie. 
ten two or three articles on the subject, which were 
published in the Christian Messenger, as early as 
1835 ; but these were spoken of by our preachers, 
generally, as heresy... And our best preachers 
preached and talked, and used all their influence 
against the doctrine. Even John O’Kane wrote 
several articles in reply to Brother Mathes on 
this subject, and so I had not studied the subject 
very carefully. But, during 1837 and 1838, while 
in the store, [read the Millennial Harbinger, and 
comparing the views of A. Campbell with the 
Scriptures, I became convinced that our whole 
converting machinery was wrong. Ifoundin the 
gospel that, when people desired to become 
Christians, they did so at once. There was no 
long seeking, and no one went away from ameet- 
ing seeking rest and finding none, as we so often 
had them doing—that when they believed the 
gospel, in the days of the apostles, they were 
baptized straightway and added to the Church. 

I saw all this plain enough, but how to put it in 
proper shape to present to an audience, I did not 
understand. And another thing troubled me. 
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I had long been in the practice of trying to get 
people to the mourner’s bench to “‘get religion,” 
before baptizing them. And I found that if I 
did not take them through a “mourner’s bench” 
operation, and get them to believe they were 
pardoned, I thought I would never get them to 
become Christians at all. If I dropped the 
‘“mourner’s bench,” and failed to get people to be 
baptized, I feared that my work of saving souls 
would be atan end! Here I halted for some 
time. mec 

While in this state of suspense, I noticed one 
thing more clearly than I had ever done before. 
I saw that in all the Scripture accounts of the 
Judgment Day, and of man’s accountability, 
that we are to be judged according to our 
works—that it is nowhere said that a certain 
class of feelings were necessary, in order to 
our acceptance with God. I mentioned this to 
a Methodist preacher one day, and he said that 
a man might believe everything in the Bible 
and obey every command, and yet, if he did 
not obtain this inward change, which he called 
“oetting religion,’ he would go to hell, at last! 
I simply replied to this, “If that be so, the 
Bible is of no use to man.” And the more I 
thought of that statement, and compared it with 
the teachings of the apostles, the less I believed 
it, and the more thoroughly I became convinced 
that faith in Christ and obedience to his com- 
mands constituted the Christian religion. 
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In the summer of 1837, I think it was, I preached 
in a beautiful grove, some five miles from town, 
in a neighborhood where we had no members. 
The appointment was at 4 o’clock Pp. M., and we 
had a very large crowd of people to hear. In this 
sermon I came out in full, for the first time, on 
the Gospel order of conversion ; I told the people 
that I had been examining the subject carefully 
for some five or six years, and that I had resolved 
to preach the Gospel in its original order as the 
apostles did, and leave the result with God; if 
people would believe and obey it, they would be 
saved, and if they rejected it and were lost, it 
would not be my fault. ‘Let God be true, though 
every man be found a liar.” 3 

The news of this grove sermon run like fire in 
dry stubble. People would come to the store 
and ask me about it; they would say that they 
heard that I had become a “Campbellite;” but I 
had not mentioned the name of A. Campbell. It 
was not long after this that a lady desired me to 
baptize her. She had often been at the mourner’s 
bench, and had as often failed to “get religion,” as 
the phrase was. Ofcourse, I immersed her. But 
as I led her down into the Ohio river, I said 
to her, “Now give up-your whole heart to Christ 
in this act;” and I confess, that, notwithstanding 
I had preached “baptism for the remission of - 
sins,” and saw as clearly as the sun in a cloud- 
less noonday that this was the Gospel order, still, 
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when for the first time I put it to practice, I felt 
strangely. This lady was my first subject, and 
I had never seen any one immersed without pro- 
fessing to have the pardon of sins. But she 
came up out of the water rejoicing, and seemed 
firm in the faith of the Gospel. 

My brother, Moses Goodwin, whom I have 
mentioned before, had at this time become a 
preacher of considerable note. About this time 
he made a trip up into Daviess county, Ind., 
where he fell in with Brother Morris R. Trimble, 
who was a man of fine ability, and was fully in 
the reformation. They traveled and preached 
together for some weeks, during which time my. 
brother became fully converted to the New Tes- 
tament Order, and began to preach it boldly. But 
he lived some twenty miles off, and I had enjoyed 
no opportunity of hearing him preach or con- 
verse on the subject. “Baptism for the remission 
of sins” was now preached by Brother Moses in 
the north part of Posey county and in the coun- 
ties still north of Posey, and by myself in the 
south part of the county; the people began to 
take sides; we were denounced by the sects gen- 
erally and by our own preachers, too, as Here- 
tics and Campbellites. This was all that was nec- 
essary, then, to break down a man’s influence asa 
preacher. Even Brother Wasson became as 
warm an opposer of the doctrine as any of the 
other preachers. On this account, the preachers 
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who had once been opposed to Brother Wasson 
and the rest of us now became his warm friends, 
and would invite him to preach at their meetings, 
simply because he was opposing us, who were 
trying to carry out in practice the very thing we 
had all advocated for years, namely: “To be 
governed by the Scriptures in all matters of 
religion.” - 

Brother Wasson becamé especially opposed to 
me, so much so that he would not come to hear 
me preach, and even refused, in the most abrupt 
manner, to publish my appointment. On a cer- 
tain occasion, I was in conversation with some 
‘brethren who were still friendly with both parties ; 
they appeared sorry that there should be any 
alienation of feelings between Brother Wasson and 
myself. I told them that I was disposed to be on 
friendly terms with him and co-operate with him 
in holding meetings, but he had turned against 
me because I was carrying out our profession to 
be governed by the Bible, and the Bible alone! 
“But,” said I, “Uncle Joseph (as we all called 
Brother -Wasson) has had his foot on my 
neck holding me down for the last three years, 
and I have resolved to shake him off and rise up 
in the dignity of a Christian man, and in the lib- 
erty wherewith Christ has made me free, and do 
what I believe to be my Christian duty, regard- 
less of what men may say or do.” They said 
they believed I was right, but they were sorry 
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to see any division among us who had labored so 
long together. 

I was still pastor of the little church near Mt. 
Vernon, known as “The Yankee Settlement,” and 
when I preached my new views of the Gospel plan 
of salvation, I found a large majority of the mem- 
bers with me on the very first announcement. We 
had one old brother, Barnabas Annible, who had 
been a Methodist in New York State; he said that 
he had contended for the doctrine of ‘Baptism for 
the remission of sins” as long ago as 1790! He 
said that he used to tell his Methodist preachers, 
when they were laboring with mourners, that if 
they would preach as Peter did, and when per- 
sons were made sensible of their lost condition 
and desired salvation, tell them to “repent and be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of sins,” they would have none of these 
long seekings and so many failures. 

As pastor of this church I had no opposition 
when I proposed to go into Gospel order, elect- 
ing elders and deacons. We discontinued the 
mourners’ bench and the practices connected with 
it, but we called upon believing penitents to con- 
fess Christ before men, and be baptized in His 
name for the remission of sins. Some of the sis- 
ters said that they felt very much relieved when 
the government of the church was placed in the 
hands of the elders, as they would not now have 
to vote on difficult questions of discipline. 
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My brother Moses lived near the large congre- 
gation, called “Union,” of which I was the pas- 
tor before moving to Mt. Vernon, and he now 
preached for them, until the church, without any 
division, went into Gospel order. Moses was 
powerful in exhortation, was warm-hearted and 
sympathetic, and exerted a powerful influence in © 
that community, and the church at Union pros- 
pered greatly under his labors. 

Now two churches of the four were fully inthe 
New Testament order, of preaching the gospel 
and leading sinners to Christ according to New 
Testament examples. The other two churches 
still stood out—that is, Bethsaida and Liberty. 
Brother B. Carter was a member of Liberty 
church. Heis the brother referred to already, 
who told me, on a time, that there would be a 
division among us. He was now fully in favor 
of the Reformation. Brother Moses preached for 
them often, and urged them to adopt Gospel 
order; but there were some strong opposers. I 
visited them occasionally, and joined with brother — 
Moses in an earnest effort to establish the cause 
of Apostolic Christianity among them without 
division. . 

On one occasion we had a special meeting with 
this church to consider the question of Reform. 
I went up from Mt. Vernon to assist my brother 
Moses in conducting this meeting. We labored 
to show up the evils of division, and laid before 
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them the principles we had all advocated, viz: to 
be governed by the Word of God in all things 
pertaining to religion. Our preachers had always 
said that they were willing to give two errors for 
one truth at any time; that when we discovered 
that we had among us, as a people, any practice 
for which we could show no scriptural authority, 
we would gladly give it up; and that whenever 
we found that any opinion or practice existed 
among the churches in the days of the Apostles, 
that we had not among us, we would adopt it at 
once. This had been our position from the be- 
ginning, and these brethren knew it. | 

After bringing this profession before the breth- 
ren at this meeting, we endeavored to show them 
some of our unscriptural practices, and to con- 
vince them of other scriptural practices which we 
had not among us. They could not meet us in 
argument, but were opposed to any change. The 
question was: “Are you not willing to appoint 
elders or overseers of the church, and agree to 
meet each Lord’s Day to break bread?’ There 
was one brother who did the most of the talking 
on the opposite side. I put these questions to 
him personally, and the only answer I got from 
him was: ‘I am satisfied with things as they are, 
and shall just go on as [have done.” They were 
asked if they were not willing to allow all those 
brethren who believed it to be their duty to meet 
together on every Lord’s Day and break bread to 
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do so, and those who believe that baptism is “for 
the remission of sins,” to preach it, and make no 
division? But the only answer we could get was: 
““O, we are willing to go onas we have always 
done.” 

At this point we were subjected to a severe 
trial. On the one hand duty was plain before us. 
We were not carrying out our profession. 
We had pledged ourselves to the Bible, and in 
all our controversies with other denominations 
we had declared that we would go wherever the 
Bible would lead us; that we were bound to no 
human theory of religion, but would carry out 
the teachings of the apostles as fast as we learned 
them, and that we would abandon every unscrip- 
tural practice whenever we discovered it. These 
pledges had been made before Heaven and all 
men, by the prime mover in our reformation, B. 
W. Stone, and we had all joined in the general cry 
against all humanisms in religion. 

But many of us now saw clearly that we were 
practicing many things for which we had neither 
precept nor example in the teaching and practice 
of the Apostles ; and, following the other denom- 
inations, we had substituted the “ mourner’s 
bench ” for Gospel obedience, and semi-annual 
communion for the breaking of bread on the 
“first day of every week.” And when sinners 
were convinced of sin, and inquired what they 
must do to be saved, we did not give them a 
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scriptural answer, but led them to a hwman insti- 
tution for pardon. And in many other ways we 
were failing to carry out our profession. 

But when some of us saw these deficiencies, 
and tried to point them out to our brothers, there 
were many who opposed us, and would not 
even reason with us on these subjects. They had 
taken their stand, and were resolved to remain 
where they were. Bible teaching and apostolic 
example had no weight with them.. And among 
these opposers were many brethren and sisters 
whom we loved. Wehad long worshiped and 
preached together; their voice in holy song had 
a charm for us. And now to be separated from 
them—to dissolve all Christian. connection, and 
be regarded by themas having departed from the 
faith, and therefore to be treated as heretics by 
those with whom we had enjoyed so many happy 
seasons, was truly a severe trial. 

But wesaw plainly that there was but one thing 
left for us to do, after trying to lead our breth- 
ren into the light by all the legitimate means 
within our power, without success ; and that was, 
fearlessly to go forward and carry out the Gospel 
order, and leave the result with God. And this 
we resolved to do; and hence, those in the Lib- 
erty church, who saw the way of the Lord more 
clearly, recognized us as the true ministers of 
Christ, and we commenced the work of convert- 
- ing sinners, and worshiping God on the first day 
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of the week, according to New Testament order. 
The opposers withdrew, and built a new meeting- 
house in another part of the neighborhood, and | 
became fossilized. 

At this point in my experience, I felt as if a 
dark cloud had been lifted from my moral sky. 
I saw a beauty in the Gospel I never saw before, 
and I loved it better than I ever did before. I 
seemed to be brought near the Apostles. Form- 
erly, when I read the life of Christ, and the labors 
and epistles of the Apostles, they all seemed to be 
a great ways off—almostas if they had performed 
their wonderful works in another world. But 
now I seemed to be brought almost into the com- 
pany of the Apostles. I could reach across the 
narrow space of time that had elapsed since the 
death of Paul, who received the right hand of 
fellowship from Peter, James and John, and their 
fellow-Apostles of Jesus Christ. I thought that 
Thad often been happy in religion, but I had 
never enjoyed such solid, rational and lasting 
comfort in believing as I now did. I seemed to 
be living in a new dispensation of Gospel grace. 

One day a customer came into the store, and 
requested me to preach a funeral in memory of 
his child, which had died some time before. I 
made the appointment for our unemployed Sun- 
day. Andwhen the day came—and with it came 
such a crowd, that we had to leave the house and 
hold the meeting in the grove—this man then re- 
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quested me to leave another appointment, which 
I did; and from that time on I preached at that 
point regularly once a month, and sometimes 
oftener. J. Tool was my friend’s name who first 
invited me to preach in that settlement. It was 
not long till I immersed him and his wife, and 
others of his neighbors. We soon obtained a 
sufficient number of members to organize a 
church in Brother Tool’s house, and he and an- 
other brother were made overseers. This place 
was some eight miles below Mt. Vernon, on the 
Ohio river. 

From here the work spread, and I was invited 
to preach at the house of a Mr. Charles Connelly, 
who lived near the Wabash river, some ten miles 
from town and six or eight miles from Brother 
Tool’s. There had never been any preaching in 
that part of the county, except the Methodists 
They raised societies there several times, but they 
had as often gone down. But I soon found wil- 
ling souls at our meetings at this place, who be- 
- lieved the Gospel and desired to obey it. We 
soon constituted a church in the house of Mr. 
Connelly. | 

I now had three churches to preach for, known 
as the “Yankee Settlement,” “The Point? and 
the “Bone Bank.” These congregations were 
all named from their location. ‘ Point Church” 
was in “Point Township,” so-called from the 


fact of its running to the junction of the Ohio 
I 
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and Wabash rivers, including what was called 
“The Pocket,” or, rather, the extreme point of 
“The Pocket.” ‘Bone Bank” was near a large 
embankment on the Wabash river, say a quar- 
ter of a mile long, and when the country was first 
settled it was some hundred yards wide. This 
embankment was full of human bones. When 
I saw it last, about half the original bank. 
had fallen into the river, and at every new 
fall of earth into the river great quantities 
of the human bones were exposed to view, some 
of them indicating that the persons, when in life, 
were of very large size. The oldest Indians in 
that country, when the white man came, could not 
give any account of this mound@%wvith its vast 
storehouse of human bones. They had no tra- 
dition of the mound-builders—as to who they 

rere, or the time when these mounds were 
erected. 

About this time my brother Moses moved over 
into Illinois. This left the whole southwest end 
of the State without a single preacher of the 
ancient Gospel and order of things but myself. 
I was still carrying on the store, and preaching 
principally on Sundays. There was a small vil- 
lage in the interior of our county, called Blairs- 
ville, in which we had one brother living, who 
invited me to preach at his house, which I did, 
and continued to do until we had organized a — 
church in Blairsville. | 
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All this time I was engaged in the store, and I 
had a fine opportunity to talk religion to the 
people coming in to trade ; and I let no opportu- 
nity pass unimproved. yee often persons who 
had heard me preach in the country would come 
in on purpose to converse with me on religious 
subjects. By this means many were convinced 
of the truth, and embraced the first opportunity 
to obey the Gospel. I also got some of Alexan- 
der Campbell’s writings and kept them for sale ; 
also the Christian Hymn Book. And I seldom 
sold one of these to a person who was not amem- 
ber of the Church who did not soon after obey 
the Gospel. 
he chief owner of the store, moved 

ille, y. ., to carry on a banking or brok- 
erage business, so I had the entire charge of the 
store. Ofcourse, I had to employ help, but the 
whole responsibility of the proper management 
fell on me. Still, I found time to read and study 
the Gospel, which I did with more interest than I 
had ever done before. At the time of which I 
write, there was no meeting house in our Village. 
We had a school house which was used by all 
parties as a place of preaching. There was only 
one brother and sister in town besides myself and 
wife, but we arranged to hold the house for one 
Sunday in each month, and my great farmiliar- 
ity with the people, growing out of my business 
with the whole community, always gave me a 
good audience. 
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By some means, I generally had the leading | 
outsiders on my side when any contreversy arose _ 
between me and other religious mien or bodies, 
which, as a matter of course, sometimes occurred. 
And even when I was teaching, and before I had 
fully embraced the New Testament order,it was so. — 
lremember,on one occasion, the leaders of the dif- 
ferent sects endeavored to employ another teacher 
for the school. The house had been built by in- 
dividual donations, with the distinct understand- 
ing that every one who had paid anything to- 
wards the house, in any way, should have a vote 
in the selection of a teacher, or in appropriating 
the house to public meetings of any kind. 

On this occasion, some of my friénds saw that 
outside persons were paying a dollar each to the 
trustees for the use of the house, and then voting 
for my competitor, and they at once rallied to the 
polls, and some even took their children with 
them, and putting a dollar into their hand to be 
handed to the receiver and a ticket to be voted. 

All this was done without my knowledge, until 
it was all over; but I was elected teacher of the 
school by a large majority. The same spirit was. 


~ manifested when some of the Methodists talked of 


- trying to get some preacher to occupy the school 
house on my regular day. It could not have 
been done without great violence. 

The few members who lived in town (Mt. Ver- 
non) held their membership in the church in this 
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“Yankee Settlement.” In the fall of 1838, a 
‘Brother Raney and wife moved into town, and I 
--gaid to Brother Aaron Baker, one day, that I did 
not see that we could ever succeed in building up 
- the cause in town without an organization, as we 
_ had no place to invite people to; wecould call on 
them to obey the Gospel, but they would hardly 
be willing to go four miles into the country to 
unite with the church in “Yankee Settlement,” 
which was the nearest organized phusch to Mt. 
Vernon. | 

I suggested, therefore, that we Bionia torn our- 
selves into a church in town, that it might be 
known that we had a church in town, organized 
upon the Apostolic model—the principles I had 
advocated in public for some time. Brother Baker 


agreed with me in this view of the situation, and 


we appointed a day to organize. It was a very 
stormy day, snowing and blowing, so that only 
four of us got together. I had prepared a book 
for the purpose, with the following heading: 

“We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, do 
mutually associate together, to be known As the 
‘Christian Church in Mt. Vernon,’ taking the 
Christian Scriptures as our only rule of faith and 
practice, and acknowledging no titléas a church 
-hame but such as they authorize.” «+». 

To this heading we four placed our names, and 
as soon as opportunity afforded the others—that 
is, Mrs. Goodwin and Sister Baker—placed their 
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names, making six persons in all. I then preached 
to the people to believe and obey the Gospel and 
unite with us to keep the ordinance as delivered 
to us by the Apostles. But I only had the house 
one Sunday in the month, and on other Sundays 
I preached to other churches which I had or- 
ganized upon the one foundation; so I had but 
little chance to make a special effort to increase 
our membership in town. But still, when we 
wrote our church letter to our first general State 
meeting, in June, 1839, we reported twenty mem- 
bers. This was an increase of fourteen in five 
months, and all by confession and immersion. 

During all these years I had not heard any 
of our brethren of the Reformation preach, except 
my Brother Moses a few times. On the Gospel 
terms of pardon and admission into the Church 
I had heard no one preach. I was presenting the 
cause to the people as fast as I could learn it 
from the Scriptures and the few papers I was 
taking. 

But in June, 1839, I attended a general : meet 
ing of preachers and brethren in the city of In- 
dianapolis. This was the first meeting of the 
kind we had ever held in the State, and it was 
very largely attended. Quite a number of preach- 
ers were present from different parts of the State 
and from other States, and among those from 
abroad was Barton W. Stone; this was the first 
and last time that I ever saw this great and good 
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man. Here, also, I met, for the first time, some 
of the able men of our State, among whom I may 
mention James M. Mathes, Michael Combs, John 
P. Thompson, Andrew Prather, James R. Ross, 
Watson Clark, L. H. Jameson, B. K. Smith, John 
B. New, and many others whose names I do not 
now call to mind. I had met Brother Mathes and 
Brother Combs before, but had never heard 
Brother Mathes preach, nor Brother Combs as a 
reformer. 

At this meeting I heard a number of able men 
preach on various Gospel themes, in which was 
developed the whole scheme of human: redemp- 
tion, and I was astonished to hear them preach 
the various items of Gospel truth and duty so 
nearly as I had done myself, without any con- 
sultation or co-operation with them; and of course 
I was greatly strengthened and encouraged in 
my work by my association with my preaching 
brethren on this occasion. MHere,I also heard 
several persons make the “‘good confession,” and 
saw them “Baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of sins.” I now became more 
anxious than ever to have the pure Gospel 
preaced in our part of the State (The Pocket) 
more extensively than it was possible for me to 
do it, and continue to carry on my business as I 
was then doing. I therefore wrote to different 
preachers whose reports of meetings I saw in our 
papers, requesting them “to come over to our 
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Mecedonia and help us,” but without success ; all 
seemed to have on hand more than they could do 
in their own fields. 

We seemed to be cut off from the great body 
of the brotherhood, away down in the pocket of 
of the State, as it was called. I saw no other | 
chance but for me to wind up my business and 
take the field. But for all my preaching I was re- 
ceiving nosalary. During the seven years I only 
remember of receiving one dollar! and I paid 
that out for horse hire to get to an appointment. 
It was a little singular how this occured, so I will 
relate it: | 

I received an invitation from a man who was a 
Methodist, by the name of French, who had be- 
come acquainted with me in the store, to come 
out and preach at his house ; and as [had no horse 
at the time I got one from a neighbor, hardly ex- 
pecting that he would charge me for it. I had to 
go eight miles into the country on Sunday to 
preach. On the way I fell in with a brother from 
another neighborhood going to my meeting, and 
as we rode along he handed me a silver dollar. 
I preached twice and returned home in the even- 
ing; and on taking the horse home I asked my 
friend, out of mere politeness, what he charged 
me for the use of his horse? And he answered, 
“ One dollar, sir.” Sol passed to his palm the silver 
dollar that the brother had given me on the way 
that morning. Still, I did not regret it, for, after 
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hearing me preach a few times, I had the pleasure 
of immersing this Methodist man, ““A’rench,” upon 
a profession of his faith in Christ. 

_ My anxiety for the cause became too great a 
burden for me to bear and remain in my busi- 
ness. The desire among the people to hear the 
truth was general. At this time a friend, living 
in the upper end of the county, invited me to 
preach at his house on a certain occasion, and so 
I made the appointment; and some time after, a 
member of the Predestination Baptist Church 
invited me to preach at a certain time, on Eph. i: 
4,5, 6. I told him that I had never thought much 
upon the subject, but that I would consider the 
matter and report. So I commenced at once to 
study the Epistle to the Ephesians more carefully 
than I had ever done before, and I soon had very | 
positive convictions as to the meaning of tie text 
referred to above, and I have never seen anything 
or heard any argument that has caused me to 
change my views which I then formed and 
preached on that occasion, and which I will re- 
capitulate, briefly : 

TExT :—“‘According as he hath chénent’ us in 
him, before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and without blame before him in 
love: Having predestinated us unto the adop- 
tion of children by Jesus Christ to himself, ac- 
cording to the good pleasure of his will, to the 
praise of the glory of his grace, wherein tie hath 
made us accepted in the Beloved.” 
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_ The “awe” and the “vow,” we said, represented 
the Jews and the Gentiles. God predestinated - 
the Jews to be adopted into the Gospel kingdom 
when the “fullness of the times had come” for 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Christ and 
the calling of the Gentiles ; and hence, in a special 
sense, to the Jews pertained the adoption of chil- 
dren by Jesus Christ ( see Rom. ix: 4 ). 

In view of this predestination, God had 
-abounded toward them, the Jews, in all wisdom 
and prudence, giving them the “lively oracles,” 
and the Temple service. 

And though these special favors and privileges 
were granted to the Jews, yet it was God’s pur- 
pose to extend these privileges and honors to the 
Gentiles, also, as intimated at the10th verse. But, 
in order to enjoy the benefits of this predestina- 
tion, they were to comply with the law of adop- 
tion. They were not predestinated children ; 
but they were predestinated to become children. 

But when the time came for this adoption to 
take place, the Jews, as a nation, rejected Christ 
and refused to become the children of God, by 
rejecting the terms of adoption, and they thus 
lost the benefits of their predestination. “He. 
came to his own people (the Jews), and his own 
_ received him not; but as many as did receive him, 
to them gave he power to become the children of 
God, even to as many as believed on his name.” 
(John i: 11, 12. ) 
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And when the Gospel was preached to the 
. Gentiles (see Acts, 10th chapter ), all of them, 
who believed and obeyed the Gospel, were 
adopted into Wiss yecial family, and became 
his sons and daughters. 

Concnuston :—Many who were the subjects of 
this predestination rejected it and were lost, and. 
many who were not embraced in this predestina- 
tion, complied with the terms of adoption and be- 
came the sons and daughters of the Lord Al- 
mighty. Hence, we need not be concerned to 
know whether we are of this predestinated num- 
ber or not, for if we are of the number we may 
forfeit our advantage and be lost by rejecting the 
terms of adoption ; and if we are Gentiles, and do 
not belong to the predestinated number, we may 
accept the terms of adoption, faith andobedience ~ 
to Christ, and become “heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Jesus Christ.” But enough of this. — 

Having failed to get any of our preachers to 
visit our part of the State, I resolved to wind up 
my business and take the field myself. I now 
saw a beauty in the Gospel that I saw not in my 
earlier days of preaching. I had a definite place 
to bring the believing penitents to. I had a Gos- 
“pel to preach now that all could understand and 
obey, if they would—that if any desired to become 
Christians, they could do so without any long 
waiting; that it was not mere guess-work and ~ 
leaving room for doubts and fears; that the long — 
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seeking that we had witnessed was unnecessary 
and unscriptural. O! the way was so plain that- 
I wanted to devote my whole time to the pro- 
clamation of it. 

So, I wrote to my partner, in Louisville, Ky., 
that if he was willing, I was disposed to wind up 


. our businessin Mt. Vernon. To this he consented, 


Sm 


and on the 1st day of January, 1840, we sold out 
what stock we had on hand, which was not large, 
as we had not laid in our fall stock, intending to 
close out at the end of the year. I thenconsulted 
with some of the elder brethren as to my future 
course. I told them that I had money, groceries 
and dry goods enough on hand to do me a year, 
and if they would keep me at what I then was, 
financially, I would give my whole time to the 
work of the Lord. This, - they thought, would 


_esurely be done, and were resolved to try the 
“itch in” plan, which had been so earnestly ad- 
““vocated by one of our papers in modern times. 


Well, I arranged my appointments, embracing 
the clahi congregations in Indiana, and one or 
two in Illinois. I also had appointments in vari- 
ous settlements where we had no churches. But, 
before October, I had embraced a number of places 
in Illinois and two in Kentucky not in my orig- 
inalplan. So, by the last of August, I had about 
eighteen places of preaching during the month. 
I generally preached four or five times every 
Saturday and Sunday, making an average of 
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some thirty-five sermons per month. And up to 
_the middle of October we had eighty additions 
to the churches where I preached, by immer- 
sion, notwithstanding we had held no protracted 
meetings that were continued over four days. 

My family expenses, from January 1, 1840, to 
October 1st, ten months, amounted to $409.13; 
and my traveling expenses to $25.19, making, in 
all, $484.82. While the whole amount of con- 
tributions received was only $59.68, which fell 
short of my expenses $374.64, which may be re- 
garded as my contribution to the cause of Christ 
during the ten months past. 

So much for the “pitch-in no-plan” arrange- 
ment for supporting preachers. I now came to 
the conclusion that, if I continued in the field, we 
must have some reliable system of raising the ~ 
necessary funds to sustain the cause. So, after. 
consulting with some of the leading brethren, we 
called a co-operation meeting, to be composed of | 
messengers from all the churches that were wil- 
ling to co-operate in this arrangement. 

But, before the time appointed for the meeting 
arrived, subscription papers were circulated in 
each church for the purpose of ascertaining what 
each church would give during the year for my 
support. The amounts thus subscribed were re- 
ported to the co-operation meeting, and the 
amounts thus pledged seemed to be sufficient to 
justify me in taking the field again for another 
year, which I did. 
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During this year (part of 1840 and 1841) the 
work increased on my hands. Demands were 
made on me for preaching at some new churches 
and points where we had no churches. In the 
neighborhood of Colonel Mills lived Brother 
Harrison Ingraham, ten miles north of Albion, 
Illinois, where I was now preaching regularly. 
This brother met me at Albion, and requested me 
to come up and preach at his house on my next 
round, which I consented to do. When the time 
came, Brother Daniel Oranger harnessed up his 
team and filled his carriage with company, and 
Brother Joseph Ballard, a preaching brother, and 
some others on horseback, all accompanied me 
to the place of meeting; and when we came in 
sight of the place we saw a great number of men 
engaged in raising a large barn for Colonel Mills. 
This barn-raising had been appointed by the 
Colonel, not knowing anything of° my appoint- 
ment. Of course, Brother Ingraham was there 
and met us in the lane, and said that they had 
made the appointment for 11 o’clock A. m., at the 
house of a brother, four miles further up the 
road, and at his house at night. 

Now, Colonel Mills did not belong to any 
church, but his wife and several of his family 
were Methodists. Brother Ingraham told me 
that the Methodists at the raising made sport of 
us when our company came in sight in the lane. 
One said: ‘ Yonder comes the Campbells!” 
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“Yes,” responded another, “ we shall have pl@nty 
of camel’s milk now. That man on the black 
horse is doubtless the leader of the camels!” 
“Yes,” said another; “see, he has his servant 
with him!” (alluding to Brother Ballard, who 
was riding by my side.) Thus they continued, 
till Colonel Mills reproved them for talking thus 
about respectable people. 

Well, I had a good hearing at 11 A. M., and a 
very large cangregation at night. Several Metho- 
dists were present. I gave them the old Jerusa- 
lem Gospel, in its simplest form. This led to 
another appointment, which of course had to be 
in the middle of the week. But we had a large 
audience in the forenoon and also at night. Col- 
onel Mills was present at this second meeting, 
and invited me to make my next appointment at 
his house, as he had more room than Brother 
Ingraham. Of course I did so, and thus I contin- 
ued my appointments at his house, until his wife 
and four children obeyed the Gospel. With 
these, and others who gladly received the Word 
and were baptized, I organized a church, to be 
known as the “ Christian Church in Mills’ Prai- 
rie.” 

In this neighborhood lived Daniel Ingraham, 
a brother to Brother Harrison Ingraham. He 
generally came to hear us preach at his brother’s, 
and would sometimes remain after preaching to 
dispute certain points and to defend Methodism. 
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He was a local Methodist preacher. On one oc- 
casion, I said to him: “I think the Methodist 
discipline is unscriptural, and does not always 
speak the truth.” But he thought this was a 
hard saying, and asserted that the discipline was 
taken from the Scriptures in all its parts. 
“Well,” said i, “if I can show you positive 
falsehoods in the discipline, will you admit that 
it is wrong?” 
He said he would make no promises; but he 
did not believe that I could do anything of the 
_ Sort. I had it with me— indeed, I generally car- 
~~ tied it with me; so I took it out of my valise, and 
_ turning to the first chapter, I read where it says 
that John Wesley, “preferring the Episcopal form 
of Church government, he solemiily set apart, by 
the imposition of his hands and prayer, one of 
them, namely: Thomas Coke * * £* for 
_ the Episcopal office.” ‘Now, according to Mr. 
Wesley’s statement, in his published life, he was 
opposed to the Episcopacy, and complained of 
Dr. Coke and Francis Asbury for assuming the 
Episcopal dignity, and calling themselves ‘ BIsH-: 
ops.’ His words are: ‘People may call mea 
knave, or a fool, or rascal, and I am content; but 
they never shall, with my consent, call me a 
bishop.’” ‘ And,” said I, “according to ortho- 
dox Episcopacy, no one but a bishop can ordain 
a bishop, and John Wesley never was a bishop, 
and of course would never attempt to make a 
bishop by the laying on of his hands.” 
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But he would not admit that there was any- 
thing false in the statement of the discipline, 
without further examination. I then turned to 
the “ General Rules” and the leader’s duty, thus: 

I) “To see each person in his class, once a 
week at least, in order, 1st. To inquire how their 
soul prospers. 2d. To advise, reprove, comfort, 
_ or exhort, as occasion may require. 3d. To re- 
ceive what they are willing to give towards the 
relief of the preachers, the Church, and the 
poor.” | : | 

II. “To meet the minister and stewards of the 
society oncea week, in order, 1st. To inform the 
minister of any that are sick, or of any who walk 
disorderly and will not be reproved. 2d. To pay 
to the stewards what they have received of their 
several classes in the week preceding.” And 
then, after naming several other rules, we read: 
“These are the general rules of our societies, all 
of which we are taught of God to observe, even in 
His written Word.” 

‘‘ Now,” I said, ‘‘ where are we taught in God’s 
written Word, that a Methodist class-leader shall 
do these things? And where do we read that the 
leader shall pay over to the steward the money 
he has received of his classes? Just nowhere at 
all!” ‘“ Here,” said I, “are at least two absolute 


falsehoods, palmed off on the members of the— 
Methodist Church, to influence them to obey the — 
rules. Indeed, we have no account of the Metho- . 
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dist Church in the Scriptures, and these officers 
and rules are all of human origin, without a 
particle of authority in the Word of God.” 

_To this he made no reply, but the next time I 
came round he united with us, and thus the little 
church in “Mill’s Prairie” continued gradually 
to increase, and the Methodist Society in that 


. prairie was discontinued. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


[x those days Christians loved each other. I 

remember, that after Brother Daniel Ingraham 
had been with us a few months, he said to me one 
day, “Brother Goodwin, I never knew what 
Christian love was until now; as far as I have 
become acquainted with these Christians, I must 
say, that I never saw such a united loving people 
as they are ; but I fear they may not be so every- 
where.” 

I told him that we were to have a general meet- 
ing in Indianapolis in June, that I expected to at- 
tend, and that I wanted to have a number of ap- 
pointments on the way, and, said [: “If you will 
go with me, you will see a great number of breth- 
ren on the way, and then you can judge as to the 
general friendship amongour people. To this he 
consented. The meeting was to commence on 
Friday, the 11th of June, 1841.. 

After leaving “Mill’s Prairie,” where I preached 
on the 31st of July, we held meetings at Law- 
renceville, Allison Prairie, in Illinois; and in In- 
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diana, at Bruceville, Indian Creek, Bloomington, 
Martinsville and Bluffs, and having no meeting 
house in Martinsville, we preached in the court 
house. I preached here at night, taking for my 
text, Math. xvi: 18. I spoke of the Church as 
having been built by Christ, and, in view of this 
fact, I affirmed that Christ gave the constitution 
and laws of the Church, as no Church could exist 
without rules and laws to govern it. To illus- 
trate: I said the Methodist Church was founded 
and is governed by the Methodist discipline, and 
as long as it is necessary for the M. E. Church to 
exist as an organization, so long it will be neces- 
sary for the discipline to be maintained in full 
force among the Methodists ; and the same I main- 
tained was true among the Baptists—as long as 
the Baptist Church exists, they must have their 
“* Articles of Faith” and “Rules of Decorum” for 
its government. 

At this point, an old Baptist brother arose in 
the audience and asked me the question: “Do you 
say thatthere is anything in the Baptist Confes- 
sion of Faith and Rules of Decorum that is notin 
the Bible?’ ‘Be quiet and keep your seat,” 
said I, ‘‘and I will tell you before I get through.” 
And when I reached the proper place, I stated that 
the Bible does not say how often “serious per- 
sons” may stay in “class meetings” and “ love- 
feasts” without joining the Church. The Bible 
nowhere says that “adult persons may have 
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their choice whether they will be baptized by 
sprinkling, pouring or immersion.” 

Then, turning to my old Baptist brother, I said ‘ 
“The Bible nowhere says ‘no person shall com- 
mune with us Baptists at the table of the Lord, 
when spread by us, unless he is of the same faith — 
and order;’ and the Bible nowhere says ‘that 
a member of the Baptist Church shall not com- 
mune with any other denomination.’ But both 
these items are found in the Baptist rules of gov- 
ernment,” etc. And when I closed, I said, “If any 
one present desires to make any remarks, the 
. way is now open for them to do so;” but no one 
responded, and so the meeting adjourned. 

At Bloomington, our meeting commenced on 
Saturday, at 11 o’clock a. M., and continued till 
Wednesday noon. Here we were met by Brother 
J. M. Mathes, who was the regular preacher of 
the church here, and had been for some years 
before, and while he was a student in the Univer- 
sity. He now lived on a farm in Owen county, 
near Gosport, and was regarded as a strong man, 
and Brother Persias Harris, from Rockville, Ind., 
was also present and aided in the meeting. Dur- 
ing the meeting thirteen persons were immersed, 
six on the very last day of the meeting. 

At this meeting, two prominent citizens, viz: 
- John M. Sluss and Johnson McCollough, were in 
attendance all the time. They had often talked 
together about obeying the Gospel and had agreed 
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to come out together, but they never could both be 
ready atthe same time. Sometimes one would say 
to the other, when an invitation was given, “Come, 
let us go forward!” and the other would respond, 
“Not this time ;” and again the other would pro- 
pose to go, and the first would decline. But on 
the last night of this meeting McCollough said to 
Sluss: “Let us go forward, now; are you not 
ready? “No,” said Sluss, “not to-night.” 
“Well,” said McCollough, “I am going, anyhow,” 
and arose and started. Sluss could stand it no 
longer, but arose and came with McCollough, and 
they made the good confession together, and 
Brother J. M. Mathes, who did the baptizing, im- 
mersed them both, with four others, some four 
miles north of Bloomington, on the Indianapolis 
road. 

This was a glorious meeting. The Church in 
Bloomington was greatly encouraged by these 
valuable additions and their zeal much increased, 
as evidence of which I will state the following 
facts : 

The Church was meeting in an old brick house 
that had been a school-house, 30x40 feet, with — 
the side to the street, and standing 20 feet back 
from the street; Brother J. M. Mathes preached 
in this old house on the second Lord’s day in June, 
the next Lord’s day after our great meeting, when 
several more were immersed. The brethren and 
friends then went to work with a will, with 
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Brother Mathes as the general manager, and tore 
away the old house, except the north wall, and 
added 20 feet to the south side, making a house 
40 feet by 50 feet, making the long way of the 
house north and south, with the end to the street. 
They tore up the old floor and raised all the walls 
much higher, put in a new and substantial floor, 
and had all things so far completed that Brother 
Mathes preached in the new house on the second. 
Lord’s day in July—just.four weeks from the day 
they commenced the work. We doubt if a par- 
allel case can be found upon record where such a 
building was begun and so far completed as to 
enable the congregation to worship in it in one 
month! But this is a historical fact, and stand, 
alone in the history of church building, and 
proves the energy and zeal of Brother Mathes and 
the brethren in Bloomington, who all worked 
with a will. 

Well, we went on to our general meeting at 
Indianapolis. Here we met a great number of 
preachers. Among them I remember Brothers 
John O’Kane, William Brown, John B. New, 
Thomas C. Johnson, P. Harris, Perry M. Blank- 
enship and John Smith, of Kentucky, known as 
“Raccoon John,” and a host of others whose 
names do not occur to me now. 

This was the first time I had ever met this 
wonderfnl man, Smith. He was the great attrac- 
tion of the meeting, especially among all the. 
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brethren and sisters who had formerly lived in 
Kentucky, and had known Brother Smith in that 
State. On the Lord’s Day the crowd was so very | 
large that we had to repair to a grove, where 
Brother Smith stood in a wagon and addressed 
the large assembly, some of whom sat upon the 
grass and heard with profound attention a power- 
ful sermon on “THE WorpD oF Gop.” 

Brother Ingraham, who was my companion in 
travel to the meeting, left for home on Tuesday, 
though the meeting was continued. But, up to 
the time we left, ten persons had been immersed. 
On our return, I preached at the Bluffs, Martins- 
ville, Union, in Owen county, Indiana, Dutch 
Settlement, below Spencer, on the West Fork of 
White river, Carlisle, Indiana, and Russellville, 
Illinois, and we pation at ‘‘Mill’s Prairie,” 
Brother Ingraham’s home, on Friday, the 18th of 
June. Here I remained over Lod’s Day and until 
the Tuesday following, preaching day and night, 
and during the meeting we had three additions. 

Before we parted, Brother Ingraham said that 
he found the same Christian love and affection 
everywhere among us, and this was true. But I 
fear that this is not true now, to the same extent, 
while I write this, in 1875. We have become 
numerous and popular, and do not feel our de- 
pendence upon each other, which we did when we 
were few and everywhere spoken against and 
opposed. And, then, we have not that open and 
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determined opposition from the sects to meet 
now that met us everywhere then. This out- 
side pressure bound us together. But, above all, 
those who obeyed the Gospel and united with 
the Church then, could have no motive for doing 
.go but faith in Jesus as the Son of God, and a 
desire to obey him and be saved; hence, “ Christ 
and Him crucified” was the grand theme of most 
of our preaching and conversation; and, as we 
lived near to Christ and loved God supremely, so 
we lived near each other and loved each other 
“with a pure heart, fervently.” Is it so, to the 
same extent, now ? 

Leaving Mill’s Prairie, I continued my course 
homeward, preaching on the way at “ Barney’s 
Prairie,” “ Bald Hill Prairie,’ Keen’s and Al- 
lison Prairie, in Illinois, and Bethel, Indiana, 
reaching home on Friday, June 25th, having 
been absent four weeks and three days, which 
was longer than usual. And I had preached 
during that time forty-one discourses, at twenty- 
four different points, and witnessed twenty-seven 
immersions. 

On arriving at home, I found all well, for which 
I lifted my heart to God in thanksgiving and 
praise! Saturday night and Sunday I preached _— 
three discourses in Mt. Vernon, Monday at 
Yankee Chapel, Tuesday at Blairsville, and re- 
turned home on Wednesday. Started out again 
on Thursday, and preached at night at the “Point 
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Chapel,” and on Saturday and Sunday at “ Bone 
Bank” three sermons, and returned home on 
Monday. On Wednesday preached three times 
at Bethel and immersed two, and returned home 
on Thursday ; and on the following Saturday and 

Sunday, I preached at “Yankee Chapel,” Tuesday 

at Blairsville, and on the following Saturday, 

Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, I preached in 

Morganfield, .Kentucky, Wednesday at ‘“‘ Bone 

Bank” and immersed one. Thursday I preached 

at Point Chapel, and Friday, Saturday and Sun- 

day I attended meeting at home, Mt. Vernon. 

During this meeting, the preaching was done 

mostly by a Brother Collins, except one dis- 

course, which I preached on Sunday. 
Thus I continued my labors till fall, when we 
. had another co-operation meeting, taking into 
the co-opcration several new churches. Having 
obtained the co-operation of some churches in 

Illinois this year and some in Kentucky, they 

promised me $300 for the year’s labor (1842.) 

- In the deliberations of the meeting, when a 
proposition was submitted by a brother to raise . 

00, a brother, who was a well-to-do farmer, 
| © arose and said : 

““T thought it did not take so nie to sige 
a ails, as the brother seems to think: You talk 
of its taking $400 to support a family; but I 
have kept an account of my family expenses last 
year just to test this question, and it did not take - 
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more than $200 to support my family a year, and 
you know that I have a large family.” | 

To this little speech I responded. Said I: 

“Brother South, did you keep an account of all 
the beans, cabbage and = that you used in 
your family ¢ 

“No,” said he, “‘ we Hateod them.” 

And I asked him, further: 

“ Did you, my brother, keep a strict account of 
the butter, eggs, milk and chickens you used in 
your family ?” 

“Oh, no,” said he; ‘‘ we raised, or made all these 
things on the farm.” 

“Well,” Icontinued, “ did you keep an account 
of the hay, corn and oats that you fed to your 
stock ?” 

“Why, of course not,” he answered ; -“‘ we 
raised such things in abundance on the farm, ? 

Finally, I asked him : 

‘ Brother South, did you keep an ancora of 
your pork, beef and mutton, used in your large 
family ?” - ae 

“No,” said he, “we raised all these things 0 Wa. “ee 
the fisen 4 in abundance; and as they cost us : nee 
money, we took no account of them among our ' 
family expenses.” ¥ | 

“Well, Brother South,” said I, “just tell us, if 
you picaiss: what you did keep an account of.” 

And he answered, promptly : 

_“Qur groceries and our store bills.” 
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_ “So, then,” said I, “ your store. and grocery bills 
amounted to $200! Now, suppose you had added 
all these things-of which we have spoken, and 
which we preachers have to buy (or do without) 
at market prices, and your family expenses would 
not have been less than $400! And yet, you 
seem to be unwilling to allow the preacher—who_ 

* gives his whole time to the work of preaching, 
traveling all the time through heat and cold, sun- 
shine and storm, with all the sacrifice of home 
and family enjoyments—the small sum of $400! ” 

Brother South made no further objection to 


the amount being raised, and did his part in a 


making it up. And, taking all the subscriptions 
together, made in Kentucky and Illinois, as well 
as those made at home, and the $300 was a 
_ and promised me, but never all paid. i 

I now started on another year’s labor; but no 
one who has not tried it knows the great snorifices 
to which such a life exposes a person, especially 
now, with a kind and loving wife, and a family 
of shall children. I had been at home with my 


= family most of - the time through the week for 
__ the past seven years, attending to my own affairs, 


and preaching of Sundays and of evenings. And 
“no one ever enjoyed home and family better than 
I. When, in 1840,I gave up all secular business 
and RE constant traveling, seldom spend- 
ing more than two days and nights in the month — 
with my family, it seemed to be too great a cross | 


for me to bear. =. en 
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I then had four children living (one dead), three 
girls and one infant son. And when away from 
home preaching, during the days and nights, I 
could endure my absence from home pretty well 
while engaged in my work; but when I retired 
at night, and all was still around me, I suffered 
in mind beyond the power of my pen to describe. . 
Often, when I would hear a dog bark, I would 
rise and sit up in the bed for a long time, expecting 
every moment to hear some one call out: “Is Mr. 


_ Goodwin in this house?” with the announcement | 


of some terrible message from home. But I 
finally concluded that my mental sufferings about 
my dear family at home did them no good, and 
that it was my duty to preach the Gospel, and 
resign them into the hands of a gracious Heavenly 
Father; I then felt more composed and resigned 


‘to Whakédenied to he my duty. I always arranged — 


my home affairs so as to make my wife and 
dren as comfortable as I could, and leave all ‘the 
rest to Him who has said: “I will never _Jeave 
thee nor forsake thee.” And by thus resolving, — 
and re-resolving, in process of | gas I obtained - 
strength to rest and sleep at night 
ably while away on my mission. ss 
At the close of one of my meetings in Albion, 
Ill., the following incident occurred, which well 
Hkalawten the spirit of the times. When I dis- 
missed | the audience, and before any one had 
ret out of his place, a man near the door 


aoa" aig stent, in quite an excited manner: 
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‘Do you say that our discipline is not taken 
_ from the Bible?” 

“No,” said I, “it ¢s taken from the Bible, and 
taken so far from it that it does not touch it at 
any point.” 

' “T mean,” said he, “‘do you deny that our dis- 
cipline was taken out of the Bible?” 

“Well,” said I, “if it was, you had better put 
it back into the Bible, and “let him that stole, 
steal nomore.” This excited the whole audience 
to a small laugh at his expense, and he said no 
more, but walked quietly away. During this 
year, 1842, [had regular monthly appointments 
at Morganfield, Ky.; not always on Sunday, for 
I tried to divide my Sundays among the churches 
for whom I labored as equally as possible. Ten 
miles west of Morganfield was a very good con- 
gregation, on “Cypress Creek,” and this church 
having come into the co-operation, I visited them 
once a month also. 

We had no house of worship in the village of 
Morganfield, but we were permitted to hold our 
meetings in the Seminary Building occasionally. 
But when we could not get this building, we met 
in the dwelling of Sister Blackwell. On one Sun- 
day morning, on arriving at Sister Blackwell’s, I 
was told that the Methodists had the use of the 
Seminary at 11 o’clock a. M., and that the preagher 
had given notice that he would, that day; preach 
a discourse in defense of Creeds. And as our 
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congregation was very small, it was proposed 
that we all go to the Seminary and hear the 
defense of Creeds. Andit was decided thatif the 
preacher said anything that demanded a reply 
from us, I would reply at 3 o’clock P. M. 

When we arrived at the door, they were singing 
the opening hymn. The seats seemed to be all 
occupied; but there were some unoccupied 
space, and some loose planks in the yard and 
some blocks. So we arranged the seats in the 
open space as best we could, and soon were all 
seated and ready to hear. And from the course 
taken by the preacher we found that we had been 
misinformed by some of his members, who had 
invited our brethren to attend to hear a defense 
of Creeds. He had only given notice that he 
would at this hour read the general rules of his 
- Church and explain them to the Society. In his 
sermon, he made some very unfavorable refer- 
ences to us as a people. 

At the close he proposed to sing a song, and 
while singing, all who wished to leave could do 
so, and then he would read therules. They sung 
the song, and, while singing, all eyes were turned 
upon us to see us Move out, but we did not go. 
He then arose and said : 

““T perceive that some people have gone out of 
their way to meet me here, and now I propose to 
go out of my way to meet them, that they may 
not oe disappointed. ~ : 
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He then proceeded to make a regular speech in 
favor of Creeds. And among other things, he 
said: 

“The Methodist Church has a creed separate 
from the Bible, and so had the Church in the days 
of the Apostles.” 

In proof of the last statement, he read the arti- 
cle from Buck’s Theological Dictionary, or what 
is known as the “ Apostle’s Creed.” And when 
he dismissed the audience, I announced that I 
would preach in the house at 3 o’clock Pp. M., and 
would notice some of the arguments of my friend 
in favor of Creeds, and requested all, and espe- 
cially the preacher, to attend. | 

During the intermission, I had some of the 
brethren make search for a copy of Buck’s Theo- 
logical Dictionary, but none could be found. One 
of the brethren proposed to call on the preacher 
- and ask for the use of his copy that evening. He 
did so; and the preacher was kind enough to let 
me have it. In my replies, I turned to the article 
in Buck, on “The Apostle’s Creed; and I saw 
that he had marked that part of the article that 
he did not wish to read, and I called special at- 
tention to that part of the article, which reads 
thus: 

“‘ But there is good reason to believe that this 
Creed was not written in the days of the Apos- 
tles.” (This is ‘the substance of what Buck says. 
I write from memory.) 
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“Now,” said I, “this is manifest dishonesty. 
He knew that this sentence was there; but he 
knew, if he read it, his whole argument would be 
destroyed, and hence he marked it to be left out 
in reading lest he might inadvertently read it. 
And this is the way, too, that my friend handled 
the word of God, to try to make it sustain his 
theory of religion.” 

After answering all his arguments, I spoke 
earnestly for a short time in favor of the Holy. 
Scriptures as the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. Ispoke of faith in Christ and obedi- 
ence to His Gospel, as the only true test of fellow- 
ship and membership in the Church ‘of Christ. 
In conclusion, I gave the usual invitation for per- 
sons to come forward and confess their faith in 
Christ as the Son of God, when one of the best 
members in the M. E. Church came forward and 
confessed the Savior, whom I immersed in the 
Ohio river the next day. 

I ought to have stated that this preacher did 
not come out to hearmyreply. Whenthe brother 
went to get the book of him, he found some of 
his own members urging him to go and hear my 
reply, but he utterly refused. 

I must here record the origin of the Church in 
Morganfield, Ky. Near this village lived a family 
by the name of Blackwell. Mrs. Blackwell had 
made many efforts to “ get religion, ”” as conver- 
_ sion was usually Rage of in those days. She 
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had often gone to the ‘‘mourner’s bench” to pray 
and be prayed for; but as often had failed to 
obtain any relief. Mr. Blackwell was a good citi- 
zen, well-to-do in worldly matters, and had a 
strong desire to be a Christian, but had never 


been satisfied that the ‘“‘mourner’s bench” was . 


God’s plan of salvation, and therefore had never 
- tried it. The oft-repeated failures of his wife, 

whom he knew to be sincere and honest, was 

also calculated to create doubt in his mind as to 
this manner of obtaining the pardon of sins. 

<— Now, they had relatives in Northwestern Illi- 
nois; so, in April, 1838, they made a visit to 
these relatives, and when they got there, they 
found that their relatives, generally, belonged to 
the Christian Church. Of the Christian Church 
they knew nothing; but they went with their 
friends to meeting. The preaching differed, both 
in matter and manner, from anything they had 
ever heard before. They became acquainted 
with the preacher, and were fully convinced of 
the truth, as he preached it, and they resolved to 
obey the Gospel, but thought it best to do so at 
their own home, and in the presence of the 
people who knew them. 

Hence, when they were about to return to their 
Kentucky home, they insisted that the preacher 
should go with them, and hold a meeting in Mor- 
ganfield. He did so, and during the meeting he 
immersed Mr. and Mrs. Blackwell, and eight 
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others, and of these ten persons constituted a 
church in Morganfield. There was living in this 
town, also, a lady who was a member of the 
Christian Church in Eastern Kentucky. But as 
_ there were no members of the Church in Morgan- 
field,she had not made herself known as a disciple 
of Christ; but when these young disciples were 
about to organize into a church, she gavein her 
name also, thus making a church of eleven mem- 
bers. This occurred in October, 1838. 

Early in the spring of 1839, while I was yet in 
the store, a gentleman, who had once lived in Mt. 
Vernon, came over from Morganfield on business, 
and told me of this little church, and said; ‘from 
what he knew of them, he thought they were very 
much like our people in Mt. Vernon, and was sure 
that they would be glad to have me come over 
and preach for them.” So I sent an appointment 
to Morganfield for the first Lord’s Day in April, 
1839. I rode over on Sunday morning, some 
fifteen miles, and preached morning and evening. 
and had two additions. 

But what I wish to record, in honor of this — 
little band of new converts, is, that from the 
time the Illinois preacher left them, to return to 
his home in Illinois, in October, 1888, till 
the time I visited them in 1839 (April), they 
had not seen one of our preachers; and yet they 
had not failed to meet and break the loaf ona 
single Lord’s Day! My next visit to this church 
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was the last Sunday in March, 1840, lacking only 
one week of a year since I had visited them ; and 
I learned that they had been visited by preach- 
ing brethren twice during the year, and that 
they had only missed one Sunday to meet and 
partake of the Lord’s Supper; and on that day 
they were prevented by rain, which continued to 
fall all the day; and, through the preaching of 
those brethren who had visited them, their num- 
ber had increased to about twenty. 

During this year, ending October 1st, 1842, I 
traveled 2,925 miles, and preached 450 sermons, 
and babtized 108 persons, on a profession of their 
faith in Christ. The number of persons baptized 
seems small, as compared with some of our late 
protracted meetings; but it must be borne in 
mind that I held no long meetings. The demand 
for preaching was too great, at too many places, 
to permit me to remain long enough in one place 
to accomplish any great results. I was sowing 
the good seed of the kingdom broadcast, but had 
necessarily to “wait for the early and the latter 
rain,” before a harvest could be gathered. 

As a specimen, I will state the different places 
where I preached during one month: . 

September, 1842.—1st, Point; 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
Bone Bank; 6th, Blairsville; 7th, remained at 
home; the 8th, at Uniontown, Ky.; 9th, Mt. Vernon; 
10th and 11th, Yankee Chapel; 12th, Bethel; 13th, 
Grayville, Ill.; 14th, James Ashford’s; 15th, Bald 
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Hill Prairie; 16th, Barney’s Prairie; 17th and 
18th, Round Prairie; 19th, Lick Prairie; 20th, 
Bompass; 21st, Mill’s Prairie; 22d, Village 
Prairie; 23d, Wanborough; 24th, Bethel; 25th, 
Mt. Vernon; 27th, Yankee Chapel; 28th, Bone 
Bank; 29th, Point; 30th, Union, or Black river. 

Thus you see that during that month I preached 
at twenty different points, generally one day and 
night to a place, except Saturdays and Sundays, 
which I generally spent at the same place. Still, 
I see from my notes that I obtained fifteen addi- 
tions by immersion during that time,besides some 
from other churches, who had been previously 
. immersed. 

On the first Lord’s Day in October, 1842, we 
had another co-operation meeting, which met at 
Union, on Black river. The proposition was here 
made to raise $400 for my support for another 
year. The same question came up as to how 
much was necessary to support a family. The 
understanding was that the preacher and his 
family should only have a dare support—just as 
little as they could get along with, without actual 
suffering. One brother said that he thought $400 
was toomuch. He thought, on such a salary, I 
could lay up $100 in the year, clear money! 

In reply to this, a brother, who took a more 
consistent view of the subject, said: “I do not 
believe that Brother Goodwin can lay up anything 
out of his $400; but, suppose he could, where 

abs 
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would be the harm?” Then, appealing to Broth- 
er Joseph Ballard, he said: “What were you 
worth when you commenced preaching, ten years 
ago?” “IT was not worth a dollar, besides my 
clothing,” said he. ‘‘ Well,” continued the ques- 
tioner, “you have attended to your own busi- 
ness, and preached occasionally on Sundays. 
What are you worth, pecuniarily, now?” asked 
the brother. : 

“T would not take $2,000 for my property,” re- 
sponded Brother Ballard. 

‘““Now,” said the first, “here is Brother Ballard, 
who has lived at home, enjoyed the society of his 
family, attended to his own business, and, on an 
average, has laid up $200 a year, and all say he 
has done right. Now, suppose a preacher, who 
spends all his time traveling and preaching, sac- 
rifices all home comforts for the cause of Christ, 
would it be wrong for him to lay up $100 per 
year, so that in twenty years he could say, as 
Brother Ballard has said, ‘I am worth $2,000? ” 

This speech silenced all objections to the $400 
salary, and they agreed to raise that amount. 
But it was never all paid; no, nor the $300 prom- 
ised for the previous year. 

This was a year of hard labor. During the 
twelve months I traveled 3,987 miles, preached 371 
sermons, and had ninety-seven additions to the 
churches. This traveling was all done on horse- 
back, except one trip to Louisville, Ky., and one 
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to St. Louis, Mo.—these were made by steamer. 
My horseback traveling was generally from 250 
to 300 miles per month, preaching on an average 
more than one sermon per day. 

I remember one day on which ‘I traveled 
twenty miles, preached four sermons and im- 
mersed two persons. This was on this wise: I 
preached at Colonel Mills’ one night. The next 
day I had an appointment for 11 o’clock A. m., 
eight miles, and twelve miles further on another 
appointment for 4 Pp. M., and at night at the same 
place, where two persons made the good confes- 
sion. Now,about half-way to my 11 A. M. ap- 
pointment, there was a beautiful stream of water. 
So I announced that we would meet at 8 o’clock 
A. M., and baptize these two persons. Next morn- 
ing, when we arrived at the water, we found an 
immense congregation collected in a beautiful 
grove. So I gave them a regular sermon , baptized 
the two persons, and reached my 11 o’clock ap- 
pointment in due time. After preaching and get- 
ting some dinner I went on to my 4 o’clock P. M. 
appointment, and at the close of my sermon the 
brethren requested me to preach again at night, 
which I did, making the fourth sermon that day 
and a ride of twenty miles, and the immersion of 
the two persons in the morning. The weather 
was warm and the days long. It was in July. 

During this year, a Methodist preacher, by the 
name of Dickens, made an appointment on 
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- Round Prairie to preach on Baptism. There 
being no meeting house in the settlement, one of 
our brethren opened his large barn for the occa- 
sion. The preacher came, and put in two days’ 
preaching on the subject. This was not in my 
regular route, but the brethren sent me word that | 
I must come and give them a two days’ meeting, 
and preach on the same subject. I could not very 
well do this, but I sent them word that I would 
meet them on a certain day, and would give them 
two days’ preaching in one. The appointment 
was made accordingly, and I wasthere. The 
meeting was in the same barn in which Mr. 
Dickens, the M. E. preacher, did his two days’ 
preaching. 

I preached five hours, without leaving the stand. 
I spoke on the swhjects, action and design of 
baptism. I preached two hours and thirty 
minutes, and then gave an intermission of 
fifteen minutes; then resumed the subject, and 
preached two hours and thirty minutes more, all 
before leaving the stand. The barn was a very 
large one, but it was full, and a great multitude 
stood in the street before a large open door the 
whole time, giving the most earnest attention to 
the discussion of this important subject. 

On one occasion, when I happened to be at 
home, Mr. Joel Hume, a Baptist preacher of the 
predestinarian school, had an arrangement to 
baptize a lady in the Ohio river, at Mt. Vernon. I 
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attended the baptism, and before going into the 
water, Mr. Hume made a little speech, denying, 
among other things, that ‘baptism was forthe re- 
mission of sins.” He affirmed that baptism was © 
not the door into the Church, for,said he, “Baptism 
is a Church ordinance, and is always spoken of 
in the Scriptures as being performed in the 
Church, and hence it could not be the door into 
the Church.” The next day I wrote him a note, 
referring to these statements at the water, and 
requested him to refer me to the Scriptures which 
say that “Baptism was performed in the Church !” 
But this he refused to attempt. But, after con- 
siderable correspondence, he settled down on the 
simple proposition: 

“Is it possible for all men to be saved by com- 
plying with conditions within their power? I 
affirmed, and he denied. 

I submitted twenty arguments in consecutive 
order to sustain my proposition. To ten of these 
he attempted replies; the other ten he passed 
over without notice. A few of the arguments 
were as follows: 

1. The Parables of Christ clearly indicate a 
salvation possible for all. Illustrate—The para- 
ble of the talents. The three servants all had 
the same opportunity to secure the blessing of 
their Lord. They were required to occupy, ac- 
cording to each one’s ability, and hence one was 
required to occupy five talents, while another 
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was to.ocoupy { two ialénts, and mother, ¢ 
in settling with them it was not said, “Enter thou ~ 
‘into the joys of thy Lord, because you were 
elected. from all eternity ;” but “because thou 
hast been faithful over a few things.” And of 
the unprofitable servant it was not said, “Cast 
him into outer darkness, because he was not of the 
elect, and had no power to occupy one talent; ” 
but, “Thou wicked and slothful servant.” And 
for this slothfulness, because he had not occupied, 
he was cast out into ‘“‘owter darkness.” 

To this, Mr. Hume replied: ‘It should be re- 
membered, that these three persons belonged to_ 
their Lord! ‘ He called his own servants to him.’ 
Hence, it has no reference to the world at large.” 
To this, I replied, in my rejoinder, that, ““Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hume’s reply, all the non-elect and 
one-third of the elect will be damned, as he makes 
these three servants represent three of God’s 
elect children, and one of these was lost and cast 
out into owfer darkness.” Mr. Hume, then, must 
be an advocate of the Armenian doctrine of 
falling from grace!! Weg 

2. My second argument was: “ Mr. Hume’s re- © 
ligious system necessarily involves the doctrine 
of infant damnation.” Referring to a mother sit- 
ting before me, with an infant in her arms, I said: 
“Behold the‘love of that mother, how careful she 
is of that innocent babe! Yet, if it should be taken 
away from her by inainid in. its a Inianey: it may 
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gay from the fond embrace of that loving mother _ 


down to eternal torment, simply neonues it was 


not one of God’s elect!!” _ 


To this Mr. Hume replied, “ that all waite die in 


ftaioy belong to the elect number—are elect 


children.” | 
To this I rejoined, “ that before such a position 


could be relied’on, it must be proven that in the. 


whole district of Bethlehem, included in the order 
of Herod, there was not a non-elect male child born 
within the two years!! At Herod’s command, all 
the male children from two years and under were 
slain; but according to Mr. Hume, wey were all 


of ‘he elect!” 


At this Mr. Hume manifested some feeling, and 
only replied: “I reckon that God knows His own 
people.” Let this suffice as a specimen of this 
discussion with Mr. Hume. 

There was a church near Coffee creek, of which 
Brother Daniel Keene was a member. Here I 
often preached in my young days. It was here 


that I left my horse the time I had so much trou- | 


ble crossing the Wabash river when I walked ~ 


home. I had not yet preached here ande my” 


present arrangement of travel. Here was the 


’ home of Brother Joseph Ballard, of whom I have 


already spoken in a former chapter. He had 
embraced the Gospel order, and had tried to 


preach it; but the Church did not understand *. 
him, and some of the brethren opposed him. 
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He met me at Albion on a time, and, at his re- 
quest, I made an appointment there on my next - 
round. When I came, there was a full house. 
Some came out of curiosity, some desiring to 
learn the truth, and others came to criticise and 
find fault. I gave tham a discourse of more than 
an hour in length, devoted to the discussion of 
first principles, and when I closed, Brother Bal- 
lard arose and said: ‘“ Brethren, what you have 
heard to-day is just what I meant to say all the 
time.” 

Again, at 3 p. m., I preached to them, and at 
the close I gave the usual invitation of the Gos- 
pel, when two noble and intelligent young ladies 
came forward and made the “‘ good confession,” a 
thing that had never been done in that church 
before ; and immediately we went down to the 
Wabash river and I immersed them. I then 
stated, that, under the apostle’s preaching, “ they 
that gladly received the Word were baptized, and 
the same day were added to them.” I then pro- 
posed to sing a song, and, while singing, the 
brethren and sisters should give the right hand 
of fellowship to these converts and recognize them 
as members of the church at that place. This 
was done, with much rejoicing and good feeling. 

Joseph Wasson, my warm opponent, was 
preaching here monthly. On his next visit, a 
' few old malcontents reported this to him, and 
they agreed that these girls should be called for- 
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ward to give in their experience. So, at the close 
of his sermon on Saturday, being the time for 
their church business, according to their custom, 
the case of these girls came up, and the proposi- 
tion was made that they should be required to 
come forward and give in their experience, or 
they would be rejected as members. This was 
agreed to, and the girls responded to the call. 
Some hesitation was manifested on the part of 
the preacher and those with him, but finally one 
of the deacons arose and said : 

‘Brethren, if you drop these sisters from your 
roll of members for not telling their experience, 
you must drop me for the same cause, for I never 
was asked for my experience. Bro. Wasson re- 
ceived me without even asking me if I believed 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God; but Brother 
Goodwin asked that question, and they did make 
that confession.” 

This closed the discussion, and the girls were 
retained on their confession and baptism. Was- 
son soon after quit preaching at that place, and 
the church soon after went into Gospel order, and 
came into the co-operation. 

When I first began to extend my circuit into 
Illinois, it was by the invitation of Brother Daniel 
Orange, a wealthy farmer and an Englishman > 
from London, who was residing in Cincinnati at 
the time of the Campbell and Purcell debate, 
during which he learned the truth and became 
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obedient to the Gospel. He had then living on 
his farm, near Albion, Illinois, for a time, a very 
intelligent man, whom he invited to his house one 
evening to talk with me on the subject of religion. 
We had a long conversation, during which the 
facts were developed that, though he was raised 
under strict Presbyterian influences, he had be- 
come rather skeptical. He admitted that our 
views seemed Scriptural, but he could not think 
that so many good and learned men could 
have been mistaken or could have overlooked 
these plain truths solong. But we will leave this 
gentleman here for the present. 

Brother Orange arranged for me to preach in 
Grayville on one of my early visits to Albion, 
the Methodists granting us the use of their house 
for the occasion. My brother, Moses Goodwin, 
went with me on this trip. We knew nobody in 
Grayville, but when we arrived in the village, we 
came to a large frame meeting house and saw a 
man sweeping the floor, and, supposing that this 
was our meeting, we alighted, hitched our horses 
and, with saddlebags on our arms, walked in, and 
I asked the sexton, “Is there to be preaching 
here to-day?” 

““T suppose so,” said he, “though we don’t 
always have preaching onSaturday. This is our 
church meeting day.” | 

‘‘Whose church is this?” I inquired. 

‘“‘ Baptist,” was his response. 
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“Then,” said I to the man, “we are in the 
wrong place.” So we prepared to leave, but be- 
fore we left my brother said to the man: 

“This is one of the difficulties caused by secta- 
rianism. If Christians were united, as they were 
in the beginning, preachers would never get into 
the wrong church.” 

We had not proceeded far till we met Brother 
Orange and several of his family, who conducted 
us to the M. E. church, where I preached one dis- 
course, and then we went home with Brother 
Orange, some six miles into the country and four 
miles from Albion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


we 


HIS fall, Mr. D. Bulkley, the man I spoke 
of in the last chapter, with whom I had the 
long conversation at the house of Brother 
Orange, and who was inclined to be skeptical, 
had moved into Grayville, and through his influ- 
ence the Baptist house, where we had the inter- 
view with the sexton, was obtained for me to 
preach in. He wanted to learn more about the 
Gospel. The appointment was made on my next 
trip to Albion, and I simply preached a sermon 
or two in passing. 

And at one of my early appointments, Mr. 
Bulkley confessed his faith in Christ, and I im- 
mersed him in the Wabash river. The Baptists 
then closed their door against me, saying: _ 

“That I might preach in their house, but they 
did not want me to receive members in it.” 

Brother Bulkley then arranged for me to preach 
in his large dining-room, whichI did. Soon after, 
his wife obeyed the Gospel, and others followed, 
until we formed a good congregation. And this 
- congregation in Grayville is yet a large and 
flourishing one, with a good meeting-house, 
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Brother Bulkley having become a very useful 

preacher. 

I continued thus, traveling and preaching during 
1844, 1845 and 1846. I will here give one month’s 
record of labor—the month of December, 1848. 
I still lived in Mt. Vernon, Ind., or, rather, my 
family did: 

Deg. 1, Friday, 1 sermon at Brother Green’s, 
Kentucky. 

Dec. 2, Saturday, 2 sermons at Morganfield, 
Kentucky. 

Dec. 3, Sunday, 3 sermons at Morganfield, Ky. 

Dec. 4, Monday, occupied time in conversation, 
Uniontown, Ky. 

Dec. 5, Tuesday, 1 sermon at 11 a. m., Union- 
town, Ky. 

Dec, 6, Wednesday, 1 sermon at Point Chapel, 
Indiana. 

- Dec. 7, Thursday, 1 sermon, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
Dec. 8, Friday, rested at home with family. 
Dec. 9, Saturday, 1 sermon, Yankee Chapel, 

Indiana. 

Dec. 10, Sunday, 1 sermon, Yankee Chapel, Ind. 

Dec. 11, Monday, 1 sermon, Grayville, Il. 

Dec. 12, Tuesday, 2 sermons, Wanboro, Il. 

Dec. 13, Wednesday, 2 sermons, Albion, Ill. 

Dec. 14, Thursday, 2 sermons, Mt. Pleasant, Ind. 

Dec. 15, Friday, 2 sermons, Union, Ind. 

Dec. 16, Saturday, 2 sermons, Liberty, Ind. 

Dec. 17, Sunday, 2 sermons, Liberty, Ind. 
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Dec. 18, Monday, 2 sermons, Blairville, Ind. 

Dec. 19, Tuesday, came home and rested. 

Dec. 20, 21 and 22, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, made putty and put the glass in our new 
meeting-house, just inclosed. Had to remain at 
home on account of my horse being sick. 

Dec. 23, Saturday, 1 sermon, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

Dec. 24, Sunday, 2 sermons, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

Dec. 25, Monday, 1 sermon, Bone Bank, Ind. 

Dec. 26, Tuesday, 1 sermon at Point, Ind., and 
1 at Uniontown, Ky. 

Dec. 27, Wednesday, 2 sermons, Morganfield, 
Kentucky. 

Dec. 28, Thursday, 1 sermon, Linsey’s Church, 


Kentucky. 

Dec. 29, Friday, went to Brother Hatchett’s, 
unwell. 

Dec. 30, Saturday, 2 sermons, Barron, Ky. 

Dec. 81, Sunday, 1 sermon, Barron, Ky. 

Total number of sermons, 37. 

Leaving my last place of meeting, at Barren 
church, Ky., I came on to Hendersonville, Ky., 
went to a colored meeting and heard a negro 
preach. This was the close of the Christmas 
holidays; it was the custom of slaveholders to 
give their slaves one week of holiday between 
Christmas and New Year; and these slaves at 
Hendersonville had spent their holiday in a 
grand protracted meeting. The religious element 
is largely developed in the negro, and these slaves 
seemed to enjoy their meeting very much. 
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The first Lord’s day in September, 1845, I 
preached at the Barren Chapel, Ky., feeling very 
unwell. It was a very hot day, and I had a high 
fever. But I preached again at the same place on 
Monday, and on Tuesday I came home very sick. 
I remained about home most of the time during 
the balance of September and October, only 
preaching six sermons in as many weeks. Two 
weeks of the time my life seemed to be poised 
between time and eternity. But, by the blessing 
of God, I was raised up and enabled to resume 
my field of labor again in early winter. 

When I had just recovered strength enough to 
walk out on the street, Mr. Barter, for whom I 
clerked in the storeas salesman and bookkeeper 
in 1834, met me, and, after some conversation, he 
proposed to furnish a large stock of dry goods, at 
cost, to me and his son, then eighteen years of 
age, and in payment for the goods, take any and 
all kinds of produce delivered in his warehouse in 
Mt. Vernon, and let us have the storehouse free 
of rent, his son and I to divide the profits equally 
between us, he giving us six years to pay it in. 

This was an unusually good offer. Mr. Barter 
said that he wanted to retire from active busi- _ 
ness, and he wished to place his son under my — 
care and instruction. Here seemed to be an Op- 
portunity to do good in more ways than one. 
Moreover, I was quite feeble, and did not know 
that I would be able to resume my labors in the 
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evangelical field and labor as formerly, and if 
this should be the case, I could still have the 
means of support, if I accepted the offer; and I 
knew, from former experience, that if I accepted 
the offer I could make a good living and come 
out at the end of six years with a handsome 
profit. Moreover, I loved the business and knew 
just how to make a success of it. So I told Mr. 
Barter, after some reflection, that I thought I 
would accept his proposition. 

This was in October, 1845, and we were not to 
commence business under this arrangement until 
January, 1846. But when I got able to go to my 
work again, I consulted my brethren on the sub- 
ject. Some of them would say, “Well, if I were 
in your place, I would do it; but, vow must not 
doit.” One of the leading members of the Mor- 
ganfield church said tome: “I know that you 
have hard work, and, of course, your family needs 
your company and instruction, but you must not 
quit the field. We have no one to take your 
place. You have defended us from our infancy 
as achurch. You have put to silence all our op-_ 
posers, and what could we say when they would 
rise up and ask us: ‘ What has become of your 
Brother Goodwin, who used to preach for you?’ 
We could not bear the idea of answering them: 
‘O, he has left the field and gone to mearchandiz-: 
ing.’ No, no, Brother Goodwin, you must not 
leave us.” I also wrote to preaching brethren 
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abroad, asking for advice, and they all expressed 
a strong desire to have me continue in the evan- 
gelical field. | 

So I took the voice of the brethren as indishiirig 
the will of God, and continued my general mis- 
Sionary work, for such it really had become in 
most places where I preached. Nothing, how- 
ever, but my high sense of duty and my love for 
the cause of Christ, could have brought me: to 
decline Mr. Barter’s good offer. But I decided 
to continue in my work as an Evangelist, taking 
in some new points. I had several calls to labor 
for churches where I would be well supported and 
could have much time to be at home with my 
family, besides; and I could not bear the idea of 
leaving this large field without a single preacher 
init tolabor for them. For in all the bounds of 
my labors, embracing a part of three States— 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky—there was not 
an efficient preacher who could be induced to 
give his entire time tothe work; and in that part 
of Indiana and Kentucky which I occupied, there 
was not asingle Christian preacher. I had also 
formed several new churches of new converts, 
and was very unwilling to leave them to starve 
and die, asI felt certain they would do if left 
without regular preaching. Thus I continued to 
labor on, with very limited support, just for the 
sake of the cause and the brethren. 

But about the last of April, 1847, I received a 
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letter from Brother J. M. Mathes, from Bloom- 
ington, Ind., who was editor and publisher of the 
Christian Record, a monthly periodical of thirty- | 
two pages. Brother Mathes had commenced the 
publication of the Christian Record in July, 1848, 
and it had already obtained a circulation of some 
3,500 copies per month, and increasing, and was 
quite popular among the Christian brotherhood 
all over the Western and Middle States. He now 
wrote to me, stating that he wanted a partner; 
and that he had looked over and through the 
brotherhood, among our writers and preachers, 
and had centered on me as his first choice. [ 
responded immediately, asking for full partic- 
ulars. 

Brother Mathes answered in a frank and sat- 
isfactory manner. And he stated that one object 
he had in view was, that he might be more at 
liberty. He had been confined in the office some 
four years, and he wanted to get out among the 
churches. His idea was that we might alternate 
in office work and in traveling among the 
churches. This struck me favorably; I knew 
Brother Mathes to be a good and an able pro- 
claimer of the Gospel, and a very forcible writer 
and very popular as a man. | 

IT had been traveling over seven years, and I 
longed for the privilege of being so engaged that 
I could be at home with my family, at least a 
portion of the time, and still be doing good with 
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my pen, as co-worker with my good Brother 
Mathes, in sending the Record to thousands who 
otherwise might never hear either of us preach. 
Here, I thought, was a good opportunity. I had 
been a contributor to most of our papers, and 
especially for the Christian Record; and it 
seemed to me that I could do a good work for the 
cause of Christ with my pen. 

So, on Saturday, I set out for Bloomington to 
see Brother Mathes and make the proposed 
arrangement, if I found all things as I expected. 
I had sent an appointment for that Saturday night 
and Lord’s Day at Owensville, in Gibson county, 
Ind.,on my way. A Methodist preacher, by the 
name of McElroy, had been preaching there on 
baptism; and the friends had requested me to 
give them a sermon on the same subject, which I 
agreed to do on Sunday. Mr. McElroy was pres- 
ent to hear me, and took notes. 
~ In my list of objections, I was pretty full on the 
baptism of infants; and, among other things, I 
said : 7 

“The practice was inconsistent with the Meth- 
odist Discipline, which allows the subject to 
choose between sprinkling, pouring and immer- 
sion. The infant is incapable of making such 
choice.” : ; 

At this, the preacher broke silence, saying, in 
an excited manner, that I had misrepresented the 
Discipline, “as it only gave such choice to adults.” 


4 
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“So, then,” said I, “adults may have their 
choice, but infants must be baptized against their 
will and have no choice in the case.” 

To this he made noreply, and I proceeded with 
my discourse. The next day I proceeded on my 
journey to Bloomington, preaching at Washing- 
ton, Ind.,onmy way. At Bloomington I preached 
on Friday and Saturday nights, and at: Clear 
Creek twice on the Lord’s Day. 

During my stay at Bloomington, having looked 
over the whole ground, and believing that this 
was a Providential opening for me, I bought a 
half interest in the Christian Record of Brother 
Mathes, and entered into writings with him, thus 
becoming a full and equal partner with him in the 
enterprise. I then returned home to Mt. Vernon, 
and made one more round on my circuit, giving ~ 
each of the churches for whom I had been labor- 
ing a farewell address, and exhorting them to 
continue in the grace of God. In the meantime, 
I had prevailed upon a brother (P. K. Dibble) to 
locate in Mt. Vernon to teach and preach, which 
gave me some relief of mind to know that the 
brethren would not be left entirely without a 
shepherd. 

Monday, June 14th, 1847, having employed a 
man with a four-horse team and a large road 
wagon to move us to Bloomington, we loaded up, 
and started on the journey to Bloomington, where 
we alrived on Lord’s Day, the 20th of June, just | 
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after the close of the forenoon meeting at the 
Christian Church. As soon as we got our affairs 
straightened up a little, I went into the office and 
took hold with Brother Mathes. He was a good 
and true man, and we worked together in perfect 
harmony. But it soon became apparent that the 
profits of the office would not support two fam- 
ilies. 

I was a little disappointed in my idea of being 
permitted to remain at home about half my time. 
Sister Mathes had very bad health; and it was 
often the case—when one of us had to leave home 
to make a tour through the churches, to increase 
our circulation, or collect our bills, or to hold 
meetings—that Sister Mathes was so poorly that 
Brother Mathes could not go; and, of course, 
as a general rule, it fell to my lot to do the 
traveling. | 

I remember an incident that will illustrate this 
point and bring out some of the difficulties under 
which we labored in that day, before we had 
any railroad through Bloomington. We had, in 
Monroe county, men with good teams and large 
wagons, who made it a sort of trade to go to 
Louisville, Ky., and haul goods for the merchants, 
and take the wheat, ginseng, beeswax and 
whatever the merchants might have for the Louis- 
ville market as they went down. 

We obtained our supply of paper by these 
wagons. We had sent by one of these wagoners 
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for our regular supply of paper, but he found 
that he had a full load of goods for the merchants 
without our paper, so he returned without it, but 
did not notify us of this failure for some time. 
But, after waiting some days, we learned that the 
wagoner had returned without our paper. We 
had one furm of the Record in type, and could 
not proceed without the paper. Now, here was 
a fix. What shall we do? 

I said to Brother Mathes, ‘“‘We must watch the 
streets for another wagon going to the river for 
goods, and try it again.” 

“ But,” said Brother Mathes, “ we may not see 
such a chance until it will be too late for the 
number. But I will tell you what can be done: 
you can get into your buggy and go down to 
Louisville and bring paper enough in your buggy 
to make this number. And now, Brother Good- 
win, I wish you would do it. It will only take 
you about six days to make the trip! ” 

I thought amoment, and answered: “ Allright; 
I will do it.” And next morning, just as the sun 
began to lift himself above the eastern horizon, I 
was in my buggy and on the road to Louisville, 
and on the evening of the fifth day I returned 
with paper enough for the number, having trav- 
eled 244 miles,and brought two bundles of paper 
back with me; and by this means we brought 
out the number in good time. This was a sort 
of pioneer enterprise that would be thought im- 
possible almost in these days of railroads. 
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The church at Bloomington was not very strong 
in point of numbers. Brother Mathes had been 
preaching for them, once a month, since 1834, and 
was still preaching for them, sometimes twice a 
month and sometimes every Sunday. He was an 
indefatigable worker, and we never passed a Sun- 
day without both of us preaching somewhere, 
for which at this time neither of us received any 
salary. The brethren were generally of the opin- 
ion that we were making money enough out of 
the Record, and that, if they took our paper, we 

could afford to preach without any further com- 
pensation. 

And some supposed that we were actually mak- 
ing money very rapidly and were getting rich, 
and that we ought to preach everywhere we could 
just for the good of the cause and for the happi- 
ness of doing good. The church in Bloomington 
was well supplied with preaching, but they 
needed pastoral work out of the pulpit, and from 
house to house. This neither of us could do and 
keep up our office work, and one of us travel 
abroad among the churches as we had arranged 
to do. We did all our work on the paper, such 
as folding, stitching, binding and mailing. So © 
the brethren proposed to us to employ a brother 
who was a bookbinder, Brother J. P. Rader, to 
do all this work for us for one month, if one of us 
would give his whole time to this needed church 
work, while the other would attend to the edi- 
torial work and the correspondence. 
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~ We accepted this proposition, and Brother 
Mathes proposed to me that I should take the 
first week for the church, which I did. And I 
found some members who had not attended 
church for a long time, on account of some per- 
sonal difficulty. Some had gone into sin and 
others were indifferent. So I went from house to 
house, among the disaffected ones, in order to get 
those who had something against others to come 
together and seek to be reconciled to each other. 
In some cases I succeeded well and in others I 
failed, as is the case everywhere. 

And when the second week came around 
Brother Mathes was to go out and work; but he 
said to me, “ Brother Elijah, you have now got 
your hand in and understand the condition of 
things, and I think you had better go on, and I 
will run the office.” 

I accepted this proposition, and took the whole 
_ job of pastoral work for the month. And by the 
time the month was out, we had got things in a 
very good condition, thus proving the importance 
of regular pastoral oversight and work in every 
congregation. 


THE COLLEGE ENTERPRISE. 


During the summer of 1847, Brother Mathes and 
I held a meeting in Bedford, Ind., and on Monday 
morning, when we were about to start for home, 
two gentlemen called on us and stated that the 
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citizens of Bedford and vicinity had resolved to 
build a college, and, as they thought, such an 
enterprise would succeed better and be fostered 
with greater care, if placed under the patronage 
and control of some religious denomination, they 
had decided to place the enterprise in the hands 
of the Christian brotherhood. And, therefore, 
they asked us to take the enterprise under our 
care. They said that they had $10,000 subscribed 
already, and desired us to take hold of the matter 
and unite with them in raising the funds necessary 
to make it a success. 

We promised to give the matter our earnest and 
respectful consideration, and to bring it before 
our people through the Record and at our next 
stated meeting, which we did. There, we were 
met by a similar proposition from the brethren 
in Rush county, Ind.; and, after much discussion 
(at the State meeting at Greensburg, Ind.), it was 
Resolved, That acommittee of three be appointed 
by the Chair to select another committee of five, 
‘whose duty it shall be to meet in Indianapolis 
on the second Monday in December next, for the 
purpose of receiving reports from the brethren 
and friends in Rush and Lawrence counties, and 
as many other counties as may be disposed to 
bid for the location ; and to determine the ques- 
tion of location, giving the preference to that 
point which reports the largest amount of funds 
for that object, other things being equal, such as 
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health, favorable surroundings, central position 
in the brotherhood, accessibility, etc.—the sub- 
scriptions for this purpose in all cases being 
raised in the limits of the county asking for the 
location.” 

The nominating committee were the following 
brethren: “J. M. Mathes, Geo. Campbell and 
Benjamin Irwin.” This committee soon reported 
the names of the following brethren, as the Lo- 
cating Committee of five: “ Elijah Goodwin, of 
Bloomington ; M. B. Hopkins, of Frankfort; Thos. 
P. Connelly, of Connersville, and L. H. Jameson 
and Ovid Butler, both of Indianapolis.” This 
committee met, as per appointment, at Indianap- 
olis, excepting Brother T.P. Connelly, who never 
met with us at all. After much consultation, the 
committee made out the following report, which 
was published in the Christian Record for De- 
cember, 1847: 3 | 


REPORT OF LOCATING COMMITTEE. 


“We, the undersigned, being a committee ap- 
pointed at the last Indiana State Meeting of the 
Church of Christ, held at Greensburg, Ind., for 
the purpose of locating a college at some point in 
this State, according to a resolution adopted by 
that meeting and published in the Christian 
Record, November number, of the current volume 
of the Christian Record, met in Indianapolis, on 
Monday, the 13th day of December, 1847 (Bro. T. 
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mn Connelly absent);.and took the matter referred 


to us under consideration. 

‘Messrs. Malott and Short, of Bedford, pre- 
sented for our consideration the fact that the citi- © 
zens of Lawrence county had subscribed $10,000 
for the purpose of building a college at Bedford, 
to be under the control and patronage of the 
Christian Church. No report was received from — 
Rush county, or any other county. Therefore, 
upon due and careful consideration upon the 
whole subject of an institution of learning, to be 
under the patronage of the Christian Church, the 


Committee concluded that the whole matter of | 


location, of right, ought to be submitted to 4 
brethren of the whole State, and that the col 
should be located at that point where it would 
meet the approbation and hearty co-operation of 
the. whole. brotherhood throughout the State, 
together with the States of Ohio and Illinois, be- 
lieving that this was the intention and design of 
the State Meeting. And it was suggested to us 
that this subject has not been before the brethren 
a sufficient length of time to obtain their general 
expression in reference to the location. And it 
was further represented to us that, Whereas, ac- 
cording to the resolution of the State Meeting, the 
county subscribing the largest amount of money, 
other things being equal, should have the loca- 
tion, this subject should be before the brethren 
long enough for all to have an opportunity of 
making an effort to secure it, if they wish. 
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“Tt was also stated to us that, in many counties, 
the brethren knew nothing of the arrangement 
until a few days ago, and that such brethren 
wanted time toact. And, therefore, we could not 
conscientiously, considering the importance of the 
subject, and our relation to the brethren through- 
out the entire State, as their committee, as well 
as our relation to the cause of Christ, at this time 
decide the question of location. We therefore _ 
agreed to adjourn to meet again in this place - 
(Indianapolis) at9 o’clock a.m., on Tuesday after 
the fourth Monday in May next (1848), and we 
do urge it upon the brethren generally to rep- 
resent their views at length upon this subject at 
that time. 

Ovip BUTLER, 


ELIJAH GOODWIN, 5 oes 
L. H. JamEson, Committee. 


M. B. HopxKins, J 


On the appointed day in May the committee 
again met, and, after much discussion, they re- 
solved to refer the whole matter back to the next 
State meeting, with a report of their proceedings, 
which was done. 

The next State meeting convened at “ Little 
Flat Rock” church, in Bush county, September 
29th. 1848. The minutes of that meeting were 
published in the Christian Record for November, 
1848. In looking over these minutes to-day (July 
12th, 1875), I see a mistake published, which 
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places our committee in a very unfavorable light. 
There was a communication sent to the Little 
Flat Rock meeting from the brethren at Leath- 
erwood, in Lawrence county, containing a resolu- 
tion of censwre upon the committee, declaring 


that they had acted in bad faith, etc. 


And after some discussion, pro and con., was 
had, a motion was made to lay the communica- 
tion from Leatherwood, in Lawrence county, on 
the table, which was done by a unanimous vote. 
The resolution to lay the communication from 
Leatherwood on the table is left out by mistake 
in the published minutes, but the minutes say 
that the “7esolution was unanimously adopted,” 
which would seem to imply that the State meet- 
ing adopted the resolution of censure, sent up 
from Leatherwood, which was not the case; but, 
on the contrary, the resolution of censwre was 
laid on the table by a unanimous vote. For the 
sake of the truth of history, I make this correc- 
tion of the mistake in the published minutes. 

And at this meeting, after much deliberation 
on the college question, it was agreed to adopt 
some plan to have the churches throughout the 
State thoroughly convassed on two questions: 

1. Shall we build a college ? 

2. If so, where shall we build it? _ 

Several brethren agreed to visit certain churches 
convenient to them, and Brother H. St. John Van 
Dake was chosen to visit the balance of the State, 
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and I was chosen his alternate. Brother Van 
Dake declined, and I took the field at a salary of 
$300 per annum. I commenced the work at once, 
and had a severe winter campaign of it. I never 
stopped for rain, wind, snow, ice or storm. I had 
the proposed circular, with the two questions 
printed. These I always sent in advance with 
my appointments. I would preach and then take 
the vote of the church; and the result of this 
canvass among the churches was as follows: 
Nineteen churches, with au aggregate member- 
ship of 1,156, gave no vote ; three, with an agere- 
gate membership of 340, vote no college; thirty- 
six, with an aggregate membership of 2,272, 
Indianapolis ; fifteen, with an aggregate member- 
ship of 859, Bedford; five, with an aggregate 
membership of 714, scattering. 

This gave a majority for Indianapolis of 1,413, 
but the reports of local agents would swell that 
majority for Indianapolis to over 2,000. The 
largest portion of these churches were south of 
the old national road. Of course, none of the 
churches north of that road would have voted to 
locate the college at Bedford. 

In taking the vote of a congregation, I would 
suggest no point and give no opinion, until after 
the vote was taken. Before voting, the brethren 
would sometimes ask me what point are the 
churches generally voting for? I always told 
them to make up their own mind, and vote for 
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that point which they thought would be best 
for the institution, regardless of how others 
voted. 

While engaged in this work, I found many 
churches that were in a dying condition for the 
want of regular preaching, and many weak 
churches were not able to procure preaching. I 
also found a number of preachers who were capa- 
ble of doing good work, and who I had no doubt 
would greatly improve if they could give their 
whole time to the study and ministry of the 
Word; but they were now devoting all their 
time through the week to secular business, and 
preaching only occasionally on Sunday. I com- 
pared some of these men with sectarian preachers, 
who stood fair among their brethren as preach- 
ers, and was fully satisfied that some of our 
brethren who were working at the carpenter’s 
bench, or in some other trade, or on the farm, 
would be equal to many of the denominationa] 
preachers, under favorable opportunities. And 
the more I thought upon the subject, the more 
deeply I became impressed with the necessity of 
doing something for the purpose of calling these 
men from their secular pursuits, and putting 
them into the evangelical field, now ripe for the 
harvest. In all southern Indiana, I do not re- 
member of finding a single preacher who was 
giving his whole time to the work of the Gospel 
ministry. And I finally determined to submit 
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to the brotherhood a definite plan for evangeliz- 
ing. SoI wrote out and published in the Record 
for January, 1849, the following preface : 

“BRoTHER Matues: With your permission, . 
I wish to make some suggestions through the 
Record for the consideration of the brethren 
throughout the State of Indiana. You know that 
Lam now engaged in visiting the churches in this 
State upon the college question. This leads me 
to hunt up all the churches and inquire after their 
numbers and spiritual condition. While thus en- 
gaged, scenes and circumstances are constantly 
presenting themselves to my consideration which 
call more earnestly than language can express, for 
co-operation in the great work of preaching the 
Gospel. 

“Tn various parts of the State, I find small con- 
gregations of disciples who have been brought 
into existence by strange evangelists, and are 
now left without any regular preaching or teaching. 
They have not talent among themselves sufficient 
to make their meetings interesting and instruc- 
tive, and therefore they are poorly attended. 
They are not able to sustain competent evangel- 
ists among them, and hence, if nothing is done 
to aid them speedily, they must soon cease to be. 
I find other churches that are able to do consid- 
erable for the cause, who are doing nothing ‘ 
for the want of some general system of co-opera- — 
tion. And I find another class of churches that 
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are still more able, but are doing nothing for the 
advancement of Messiah’s kingdom, because they 
have resident brethren among them who preach 
for them without charge. 

‘‘ Now, while contemplating this state of things, 
I often ask myself, Can we not adopt some scrip- 
tural measure which will bring out the talents 
and means of the brotherhood, and distribute 
them more equally over the State? and by means 
of which the poor and destitute may ‘have the 
Gospel preached unto them.’ This, it seems to 
me, is absolutely necessary in order that the cause 
we plead may be established where the Gospel 
has never been preached by our brethren. And 
while reflecting on this subject, I have concluded 
to present for the consideration of the brethren 
the following 


CONSTITUTION OF THE INDIANA CHRISTIAN 
EVANGELIZING SOOIETY : 


“Article 1.—This Society shall be called ‘ THE 
INDIANA CHRISTIAN EVANGELIZING SOCIETY,’ 
the object of which shall be to sustain the procla- 
mation of the Gospel, as far as possible, in all the 
destitute parts of the State of Indiana. 

“Article [1.—The officers of this Society shall 
be a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Recording 


- Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treas- 


urer and fifteen Directors, which officers shall 
constitute a Board for the transaction of busi- 
ness, ten of whom shall constitute 2 quorum. 
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“Article III. — Any person paying annually 
one dollar to the Society shall be a member. 
The payment of fifteen dollars at one time shall 
constitute the person paying the same a member 
for life ; the payment of twenty-five dollars at one 
time, a Director; and any person paying fifty 
dollars, shall be a Life Director. 

Article [V.—AI1 Directors,constituted accord- 
ing to Article III, shall have a seat and voice in 
the meeting of the Executive Board. 

“Article V—The Directors named in Article IIT 
shall be located in various parts of the State, so 
that when they meet they may have as general 
a knowledge of the religious condition of the 
whole State as possible. 

“Article V7.—The annual meetings of the So- 
ciety shall be on the fourth Monday in Septem- 
ber, when the officers shall be elected, and the 
proceedings of the previous year reported. 

“Article VIT.—The Executive Board shall hold 
their annual meetings on the Tuesday after the 
fourth Monday in September, at which meeting 
they shall appoint as many evangelists as the 
funds on hand will sustain, to labor the ensuing 
year, in such destitute portions of the —— as 
they may think most advisable. 

“They shall also have power in all cases to say 


what amount of the Society’s funds an Evangelist & 


shall receive for the time he may spend in preach- 
ing under their appointment; and to make such 
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_ other appropriations as they may think will ad- 
vance the interests of the Society and the cause 
of Christianity. 

“ Article VIJI.—The President may call special 
meetings of the Board, whenever he thinks the 
interests of the Society require it, and he shall do 
so whenever requested to by three members of 
the Board, the request being made in writing 

_ and signed by the members making it. And the 
Board shall have power to call special meetings 
of the Society. 

“Article [X.—-All the meetings of the Society. 
shall be opened by reading the Scriptures and 
prayer. 

“Article X.—Any Christian Evangelizing Socie- 
ty, formed on the principles of this, for the same 
purpose, may become auxiliary to this Society, 
by placing her funds under the control of the 
Executive Board of this Society, and every such 
auxiliary Society shall be entitled to one repre- 
sentative in all the meetings of the Board for 
every twenty dollars thus placed in the Treasury 
of the parent Society. 

“Article XJ.—This Constitution may be altered 
or amended by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present at any annual meeting.” 

. To this I added the following : 

: “Such, Brother Mathes, is the plan of co-oper- 
ation which I now aa tnuis for the careful consid- 
eration of the disciples of Christ, and I shall be 
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pleased to hear from any of» our~ intelligent 
brethren on the subject. Brother Mathes, what 
think you of it? Will Brother Franklin insert 
the above suggestions and Constitution in the 
Western Reformer, and, make such remarks upon 
them as he may think the subject requires? If 
any brother has any amendments to the Consti- 
tution to offer, I shall be pleased to hear them ; 
if it is assailed, I shall defendit. But ifitmeets _ 
with favor among the brethren, I shall move that 
we put the plan into operation as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

This called forth much investigation, pro and 
con., from different brethren, much of which was 
published in the Christian Record of that year, 
and in the Western Reformer, a small monthly, 
then published by Brother Benjamin Franklin, at 
Milton, Ind. 

Our next State Meeting met in the city of In- 
dianapolis, October 6th, 1849, at which a”Mis- 
sionary Society was formed on very similar prin- 
ciples to those set forth in my Constitution. To 
avoid opposition, as far as possible, I called it an 
‘“* Kvangelizing Society.” But when the brethren 
met, they assumed the responsibility and called 
it, ‘THe INDIANA CHRISTIAN Homer Missron- 
ARY SOCIETY.” 

At this meeting I reported the number of 
churches and members, and their vote upon the 
College question, as already stated. This brought 
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the College question before the meeting, which 
was discussed at great length. Different views 
were expressed as to the name it should bear, 
location and territory to which it should look for 
patronage. At length, when it seemed that all 
was about to be lost, Brother John M. Brom- 
well, of Indianapolis, offered the following reso- 
lution, viz: 

“ Resolved, That a Northwestern University be 
formed at Indianapolis, as soon as a sufficient 
amount of means can be raised to commence it; 
and that a committee of seven be appointed by 
this meeting to take the preliminary steps, with 
reference to the founding and endowment of such 
an institution.” 

This resolution was wnranimously adopted, and 
a committee of brethren appointed to take the 
necessary steps to bring the University into ex- 
istence, V which committee obtained a charter the 
next winter from the Indiana Legislature. Thus, 
the question of the location of the institution was 
finally settled; not, of course, to the satisfac- 
tion of all, but certainly in accordance with the 
views Of a very large majority of the brethren of © 
the State. 

- Finding that the publication of the Christian 
Record could not be made to support both fami- 
lies, on the 2d day of December, 1848—after I 
aecepted the College Agency, to visit the churches 
and take the vote, as before mentioned—Brother 
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Mathes and I mutually dissolved the partnership 
into which we had entered in the publication of 
the Christian Record, and I again turned my 
attention exclusively to the ministry of the word, 
while Brother Mathes went on with the Christian 
Record, as formerly. And I wish to record here 
that, during our partnership, not a single jar or 
misunderstanding, cr anything of an unpleasant 
nature, occurred between Brother Mathes and 
myself, or our families. All our relations were 
pleasant and harmonious. 

I will here leave a list of points which I visited 
on the College business during one month, and 
the number of sermons that I preached : 

In Putnam county, Ind.—Bethlehem, 1 sermon; 
Greencastle, 1 sermon ; North Salem, 5 sermons; 
New Maysville, 2 sermons; Hebron, 2 sermons ; 
Portland Mills, 2 sermons; Long Branch, 1 ser- 
mon; Union, 4 sermons; Manhattan, 2 sermons; 
Putnamville, 1 sermon; Brother Reed’s, 1 sermon ; 
Green Castle (again), 1 sermon; Cloverdale, 2 
sermons. . 

Gosport, 1 sermon, Owen county, Ind. 

Near Vallonia, 2 sermons, Scott county, Ind. 

Big Spring, 3 sermons, Crawford county, Ind. 

Hartford, 1 sermon, Crawford county, Ind. — 

Union, 2 sermons, Crawford county, Ind. 

Corydon, 1 sermon, Harrison county, Ind. 

Liberty, 3 sermons, Orange county, Ind. 

Mt. Pisgah, 1 sermon, Orange county, Ind. 
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Long Creek, 1 sermon, Orange county, Ind. 

Cane Creek, 2 sermons, Orange county, Ind. 

Young’s Creek, 1 sermon, Orange county, Ind. 

Total, 48 sermons. 

To fill these appointments, I traveled on horse- 
back, through all kinds of weather, about 164 


miles, going from point to point. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


% ()' Friday night, February 9th, 1849, being at 
home, I preached in Bloomington, also on 
Saturday night, and morning and night on 

the Lord’sday. I thought from the interest mani- 
fested that we ought to continue the meeting, and 
I mentioned it to Brother Mathes, who was in the 
pulpit with me, and he said, “ Announce it.” I 
did so, and we had a full house on Monday even- 
ing, and three made the good confession. This 
encouraged us to appoint a meeting for Tuesday, 
at 11 a.M. and 7:30 p.m. The three who had 
already confessed the Savior were immersed at 
the 11 o’clock meeting. Atnight we had acrowd, 
and eighteen more confessed the Lord. 

Thus, we continued the meeting every night 
but one, and often in the forenoon also, until the 
next Monday night, during which time sixty-four 
persons were immersed and added to the church. 
This was one of the most successful meetings 

_ that I ever aided in conducting, Brother Mathes 
and I alternating in the preaching. And it came 
without any previous arrangement, and what 
might have been the result, could we have con- 
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tinued the meeting longer, God only knows. But 
our arrangements were such that we were com- 
pelled to close the meeting Monday night, as we 
thought. Brother Mathes’ editorial work was 
crowding him, and I had received an invitation 
from the brethren at Madison, Ind., to make them 
a visit, in view of making an arrangement to 
labor for them as pastor of the church. 

So, on Tuesday I started for the city of Madi- 
son, where I remained six days and delivered 
eight sermons, and made arrangements to move 
there and preach for the church, at a salary of 
$500 a year. I then came home, preached in 
Bloomington on Sunday at 11 A. M. and 7:30 P. M., 
and on Monday I started to Mt. Vernon on busi- 
ness, and while there I preached three times, and 
once at the Yankee Chapel, embracing the first 
Sunday in April, 1849. I then returned home to 
Bloomington in time to preach there again on the 
second Lord’s Day in April. I then loaded up 
our goods and removed to Madison, Ind., in time 
to begin my labors there on the third Lord’s day 
in April, 1849. Z 

I found the church in Madison in a reasonably 
good condition, although there were many whose 
names were on the Church Register who had not 
attended the worship for a long time, and some of 
them had resolved to attend no more. I soon 
commenced laboring with them, and, of course, 
I had to hear many and grievous complaints of 
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bad treatment, etc., etc. Some of these I re- 
enlisted in the cause, but a few of them I could 
never reach. 

I continued my labors with the church in Madi- 
son two years, during which time I preached 275 
discourses at home and 207 at other points, mak- 
ing in all 482 sermons in two years. Though the 
work was hard, the associations were very pleas- 
ant, and my labors were never better appreciated, 
and no people had ever paid me what they had 
promised more punctually or cheerfully than 
they did. And it was with great difficulty I, even 
then, got their consent to leave them. 

By the persuasion of a brother in Bloomington, 
1 had bought of him a property there on which I 
still owed him $400, and how to meet that debt 
was a troublesome question. The brethren at 
Bloomington, and especially Brother Mathes, de- 
sired me to return to Bloomington and give my 
whole time to the church in town and at Clear 
Creek, four miles south of town. In considera- 
tion of which they proposed to pay the debt on 
my house ($400), and give me $400 per annum for 
my services. 

When the subject of my leaving Madison was 
brought before the church, they all joined in 
pleading with me not to leave them, saying: “If 
a deficient salary was the cause of my leaving, 
they would raise it to a satisfactory point; but 
when I revealed my pecuniary condition and the 
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proposition of Brother Mathes and the brethren 
at Bloomington they acquiesced. 


FORBES AND GOODWIN DEBATE. 


While we were still at Madison, on Monday, 
January 13th, 1851, I went down to Kent, a vil- 
lage some ten or twelve miles down the Ohio 
river from Madison. I remained at Kent till the 
following Friday, during which time I delivered 
seven sermons, the last of the series being heard 
by the Methodist preacher of the place, one Mr. 
Lealdes Forbes. On the next week, Mr. Forbes. 
gave notice that he would preach in Kent on the 
next Tuesday night, on the subject of *‘ /ustijica- 
tion by Faith.” 

Some of the brethren saw him the same evening, 
and asked him if he intended this sermon to be a 
reply to mine on ‘‘ Pardon ?” 

He replied that he was going to preach on Jus- 
tification, as held by the Methodist Church, and 
that he should not spare “ Campbellism.” 

They asked him if they should send for me to 
come down and hear him ? 

“Do as you please,” was his answer. 

And so they did send forme; butI had just 
commenced a meeting at Edinburgh, some fifty 
miles away. But they sent me a letter, urging 
me to return at once. I did so, and went to Kent 
and heard one of Mr. Forbes’ abusive and misrep- 
resenting harangues. In sheer abuse and mis- 
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representation, I had never heard it surpassed. 
Before pronouncing the benediction, he gave 
notice that he would preach the next day at 10:30 
A. M. on the ninth article in the Discipline, which 
declares that “‘ we are justified by faith only,” and 
added : 

“Tam going to continue for some time.” 

As soon as he dismissed the audience, I called 
their attention, and said: 

‘‘T have come to hear these lectures, and shall 
continue to attend them till they are through, and 
shall then review them. But I think it would be 
more satisfactory to the people to hear the reply 
at the close of each lecture.” 

To this Mr. Forbes spoke up in an angry tone, 
and said: ‘‘I shall go on with my lectures, in my 
own way, and will not be interrupted. If the 
gentleman wants to reply then, he can do so, and 
we can all do as we please about going to hear 
him.” | 

On the next morning, when about to commence 
his lecture, he referred to what had transpired 
the night before, and said: “Some have taken 
exceptions to my course last night. A man said 
to me this morning, ‘I would not treat any one 
as you treated Mr. Goodwin last night for onE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS!’ Well,I would, and make 
money by it all the time. Perhaps the gentle- 
man wants a debate. If he does, let him write a 
decent challenge, and send it to me in black and 
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white, and I will accept it and debate these mat- 
ters to his heart’s content.” 

_ After meeting, a number of the Methodist 
friends came to me and insisted that I should 
write out a challenge and send it tohim. I hesi- 
tated, but the brethren said that I was challenged 
by him to challenge him, and if I did not do it, 
he and his friends would boast that I was afraid 
to meet him in discussion! ‘So I wrote outa 
challenge, embracing in it the subject, action and 
design of baptism, and sent it to him. He ac- 
cepted the challenge, only changing the order so 
as to debate the design first. 

I suppose that he thought that he could make 
more capital on that proposition than on either 
of the others, and hence wanted it to come first, 
so as to give him a good start. I accepted the 
change in the order, and I found before the end 
of the first day’s debate that it was a good ar- 
rangement, as there was more prejudice against 
us on account of our supposed views on this sub- 
ject than any other, for on it we seemed to stand 
alone in that community, but it was very plain 
that I was removing these prejudices as fast as 
they came to understand our teaching, on the 
subject of “ baptism for the remission of sins,” 
and thus opening the way for them to hear me 
with candor on the other propositions. 

The matter was arranged for the debate to 
commence the next Tuesday, and continue four 
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days, ending on Friday. After the arrangement 
was made, one of the brethren said to me: 
“ Brother Goodwin, if you could only convince 
John Brazelton, it would be worth all the trouble 
of the debate.” Now, Mr. Brazelton was a school- 
teacher, and a skeptic, but a very intelligent 
man anda clever gentleman. JBut the difficulty 
was to know how to get him to hearit. I sug- 
gested that he be chosen as one of the modera- 
tors. They acted on this suggestion. The 
Methodists made choice of a Baptist preacher 
and a good man, and they two selected a justice 
of the peace as umpire. 

We went to work, as per agreement, and dis- 
cussed the design of baptism for two days—the 
subject one day and the action one day, closing 
on Friday evening. I remained and preached 
day and night, until the next Wednesday night, 
during which time I immersed fourteen persons, 
and among the number were Mr. John Brazelton 
and his wife (infidel before), and six members of 
the M. E. Church. Brother Brazelton soon after 
commenced preaching the Gospel, and not long 
after he immersed ’Squire Hutchens, our umpire 
in the debate, thus giving us a majority in the 
Board of Moderators. There was great Joy 
among the brethren at the happy result. 

While still preaching at Madison, I held two 
very interesting meetings, of several days each,at 
“Mt. Bird,” a few miles from the river, on the 
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Kentucky side. On one occasion, I remained 
there over Sunday, and their preacher, Brother 
Thompson, went over to Madison and filled my 


pulpit. At the forenoon meeting at Mt. Bird,a~ . 


man and his wife and his wife’s sister, all Metho- 
dists, came forward and confessed their faith in 
Christ and desired to be immersed, but said that 
they wished to remain members a the M. E. 
Church. 

We preached again at 2 P.M. (it was a basket 
meeting), and at the close we went down to the 
river to baptize. By this time, Brother Thomp- 
son had returned, and I proposed that he should 
do the baptizing, as he was the regular preacher, 
but this he utterly refused to do, unless the can- 
didates would leave the Methodist Church and 
unite with us. I reasoned with him thus: The 
Methodists are doing all they can against us, and 
_ if we now refuse to immerse these persons, they 
will be driven further from the truth; but if we 
immerse them, we shall make them our stead- 
fast friends, so that when they hear their preach- 
ers abusing us, they will defend us. But he 
would not baptize them; but I did, believing 
that they were honest and true believers. And 
so it turned out, for it was only a few months 
until they all came and united with the Chris- 
tian Church; and this brother has since become 
- @ very neofal preacher of the ancient hes Oe 


John Bayne was his name. a 
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The year before I went to Madison, I visited a 
number of the churches and got them to agree to 
go into a co-operation to sustain a County Evan- 
gelist, and Brother James Blankenship, who had 
recently come to us from the Baptists, was chosen 
as the Evangelist. He was an earnest worker, 
and did a good work among the weak churches 
and in the destitute places. But when I returned 
from Madison, that co-operation had been per- 
mitted to go down, and Brother Blankenship had 
located in Gosport, as a pastor. 

In April, 1851, I returned to Bloomington and 
commenced regular labor with the churches in 
Bloomington and Clear Creek, giving half the 
Sundays and the week days to the church in 
town, and the other half of the Sundays to 
the church at Clear Creek. I continued this 
arrangement until May, 1854, when I gave 
up Clear Creek, but continued my labors at 
Bloomington. During the first year, I preached 
sixty-one sermons at Bloomington, fifty-five at 
Clear Creek and thirty-two abroad, making a 
total of 148 sermons. But my hardest work was 
performed out of the pulpit and during the week. 
I also immersed fifty-eight persons. During the 
second year, I preached fifty-eight sermons at 
- Bloomington, fifty at Clear Creek and 100 abroad, 
making a total of 208 sermons, and baptized 
forty-seven persons. Most of the 100 sermons 
abroad were preached during the week at other 
churches in the county. 
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My third year closed’on the fourth Sunday in 
May, 1854, having used one month of the year on 
a tour through the congregations where I for- 
merly labored in Southwestern Indiana and 
Southeastern Illinois. During this year, I preached 
100 sermons at Bloomington, fifty-three at Clear 
Creek and-115 abroad, making a total of 232 ser- 
mons. BrotherJ. M. Mathes had left Blooming- 
ton early in May, 1851, and located in Indian- 
apolis, where he now published the Christian 
Record,.and preached for the church in that 
city. 

When I found that the co-operation of Monroe 
county had gone down, and that the churches 
were doing nothing for the enlargement of Zion, 
I resolved on renewing the general work in the 
county. But who can we get to take the field? 
was the question. [ talked with the brethren 
from the country, as I met them in town, and 
found that they were willing to make another 
earnest effort to sustain a County Evangelist, if a 
suitable man could be found. 

I then sent appointments to all the churches in 
the county, fourteen in all, on week days, urging 
all to attend, as [ had important business to lay 
before them. I filled all these appointments, and 
I preached on the great need of evangelizing the 
county, and at the close called the Church to 
order as a business meeting, and submitted to 
them the subject of co-operation for the purpose 
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of sustaining a County Evangelist. The first 
question generally asked was, ‘“‘ Who do you ex- 
pect to get into the field?” I usually answered, 
. “Tdo not Know, certainly; but if we do not find 
one to suit us, we can make one.” 

I told them that we had a good young brother 
in town, with a small family, that I believed 
would make a splendid preacher. I told them 
that he was a good man and had a fair educa- 
tion, and was a poor man and a mechanic. 

Thirteen out of the fourteen churches agreed 
to go into the co-operation, and appointed their 
messengers to attend the county meeting, which 
I had arranged to be held at the church of North 
Liberty on a specified day. I said that all the 
churches in the county went into the co-operation 
but one. I should have added that this church 
agreed to the arrangement, but through adverse 
counsel failed to co-operate in the good work. 

I had been told by a relative of the brother to 
whom I had referred to as a good man, who might 
be got into the work, that he had been spoken to 
on the subject, and it was learned that his wife 
was opposed to his becoming a preacher. So I 
‘called on her, and said: 

* Ruth, how would you like for Brother John 
(her husband) to become a preacher ?” 

She replied: 

“TJ would not like it at all. My health is so 
poor that I do not want to be left alone with my 
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little children so much as I would have to be if 
John were to become an Evangelist.” 

But after I had reasoned with her, and urged 
the importance and necessity of the work, she 
gave her consent, for she was a good, devoted 
sister. 

Now, Brother John was a chairmaker. So I 
then went to the shop and found him making a 
mortise in a chair post, and I said: 

“ Brother John, how would you like to become 
our County Evangelist ? 

“ Oh, that would not do,” said he; ; “Iam nota 
preacher.” 

But the truth was, that he intended to make a 
preacher of himself, and had become a student in 
the State University to qualify himself for the 
work, andI knew it. But, after reasoning with 
him awhile, he yielded, saying: 

‘Tf the brethren at the county meeting (of 
which I had just told him) want me to take the 
field and try it, I will make the effort.” 


Well, when the meeting convened, I presented 
the name of Brother John C. Mathes for election. 
Some of the brethren seemed astonished, and 
said: “Why, I did not know that he was a 
preacher!” I told them that 1 wanted to see 
the churches at work, and if we should try this 
brother and fail to develop a preacher, it would 
be better than doing nothing—it would at least 
show a willingness to work. 
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Well, so it was, Brother John C. Mathes was 
unanimously chosen as our County Evangelist. 
_ This action of the meeting at North Liberty I 
reported to Brother John, and he accepted the 
Situation and sent out his appointments, and 
went right at it, and ina few months he became 
a good preacher. And in six months some of the 
brethren said that they would as leave hear him 
preach as his elder brother, James M. Mathes, 
who was regarded as one of Indiana’s best 
preachers and debaters, and very popular with 
the people everywhere. Brother John C. Mathes 
made a splendid preacher, and has continued 
faithful to his high calling ever since, and has 
been very successful. This occurred in the fall 
of 1854. 

I have already referred to the organization of 
the “ Indiana Christian Home Missionary Socie- 
ty.” At the second meeting of this Society, or 
rather the first meeting after the one at which it 
was organized, I delivered an address, which will 
be found in the Christian Record for August, 
1850, page 33. The brethren still kept up the 
State meeting. The Missionary Society met in 
May, and the State meeting convened in October. 
At the State meeting in October, 1850, a new plan 
of church co-operation was adopted. At this 
meeting, the State was divided into thirteen dis- 
tricts, taking the old judicial districts, and I was 
appointed by the meeting to write and publish a 
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circular letter to the churches, explaining this 
arrangement, which “Circular Letter” will be 
found in the Christian Record for November, 
1850, page 137. 

For convenience, the Missionary Society re- 
solved to hold their annual meetings on the week 
of the State meeting. So, the meetings of each 
organization met in the city of Indianapolis, Oc- 
tober, 1852. At this meeting, also, I was ap- 
pointed to. write and publish another circular 
letter to the churches in the State, on the subject 
of State meetings by districts, to be published 
some three months before the next meeting. 
This will be found in the Christian Record for 
July, 1853, page 5. 

The minutes of the State meeting for 1852 were 
never published in full, but all the resolutions 
adopted by the meeting were published in the 
Christian Record for 1852, page 115; and during 
all these years we had among us brethren who 
opposed the Missionary Society plan of co-oper- 
ation, contending that all missionary work should 
be done by individuals and individual churches ; 
but they favored the State meeting plan by dis- 
tricts. So, in 1855, for the purpose of harmoniz- 
ing the brethren on this subject, a resolution was 
adopted by the State meeting in favor of the State 
meeting plan, and requesting all missionary 
work to be done by the State meeting plan. This 
proposition was accepted by the friends of the . 
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Society plan, and they agreed to discontinue the 
meetings of the Society, and resolve all our mis-. 
sionary work into the State meeting plan, and I 
was appointed to deliver an address at the open- 
ing of the next convention, which address will be 
found in the Christian Record for November, 
1856, beginning on page 321. 

To write my own biography, during these 
years, would be to write the history of our mis- 
sionary operations, for I directly and constantly 
engaged in every effort that was made. In 1854, 
having given up my arrangement to labor for the 
Clear Creek church, I put most of my time, when 
not engaged in the Bloomington congregation, in 
traveling over the tenth district, preaching the 
Gospel and endeavoring to enlist the churches in 
the State meeting plan of co-operation for mis- 
sionary purposes, and for a time that plan 
seemed likely to work well and become popular 
with the brethren. We had some glorious dis- 
trict meetings in our tenth district, which was 
composed of the counties of Monroe, Owen, Green, 
Daviess, Martin, Lawrence, Morgan and Brown. 

The great lack was a suitable man to take 
the district as a District Evangelist or Missionary. 
Wetried two brethren, but they lacked the energy 
and ability to carry on the work successfully. 
In the fall of 1854, I was appointed agent of the © 
“Northwestern Christian University.” Hence, at 
the close of the year, I gave up my preaching 
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engagements, and with the coming in of 1855 I 
commenced a zealous work for that institution. 
It had been customary to get subscriptions and 
some time after to send an agent to close them 
up by notes and bonds; but I adopted a differ- 
ent plan, closing up all subscriptions as I went. 

A share of stock was $100. One-third was pay- 
able in advance, or sometimes a note for this 
third was taken, payable at an early day. For 
the other two-thirds a bond was taken at six 
per cent.interest, payable annually the 1st of May 
of each year. The stockholder was thus a pre- 
ferred borrower for the amount of $66.66 2-3 of 
_ each share of his stock. So, as long as the inter- 
est was kept paid up, it might stand. 

In this work I canvassed the State from Lake 
Michigan to the mouth of the Wabash river, and 
from Lawrenceburgh to Terre Haute. I always 
sent appointments before me, and would first 
preach, then lecture on the College and call for 
subscriptions. At some points I succeeded well 
in this way, and at others I could do much better 
by going from house to house and talking the 
matter over by the fireside. We had not so 
many railroads then as we have now, hence I 
often found it difficult to get from one neighbor- 
hood to another. I often had to walk for many 
miles, carrying my valise in my hand. : 

On one morning, I remember, I had about six 
miles to walk to an appointment, and asI passed 
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by a house where some men and women were 
working in a garden, I heard one say to the rest, 
‘‘I wonder who that is?” “TI guess it is a travel- 
ing dentist,” said one, in response. I hardly knew 
whether to regard this as a compliment or a re- 
proachful insinuation ; however, I passed on and 
gave them no explanation. 

On Friday, January 27, 1855, I commenced a 
meeting at Little York, in the eastern edge of 
Washington county, Ind., and continued over 
Lord’s day, preaching four sermons and giving 
one College lecture. The weather was very cold, 
and the roads had been very bad and muddy, but 
was now solidly frozen and were very rough. 


During Sunday and night a deep snow fell; Mon- ~ 


day forenoon I wanted to go seven miles to an 
appointment. I asked a brother if he could send 
* meina buggy, but he said the roads were too 
bad to go ina buggy. “Well,” said I, “could we 
not goin asleigh?’ He replied, “There is not a 
sleigh in the village.” “Well,” said I, “let us make 
one ; it will not take long.” By this time we had 
quite a number of brethren in consultation. One 
said that he thought he could furnish a horse, but 
he had nothing of which he could make the 
“sumper.” “Well,” said I, ‘“‘givemean auger and 
a saw and two poles, and I will make the jumper.” 
“But;” said another,“I think we can do that ;” but 
he made no move in that direction. Said another, 
“T think we might get two horses, and one of us 
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go along to lead back the one that Brother Good- 
win rides.” And thus they stood : one thinking of 
one plan, and another of some other plan, but no 
one attempted to put any plan into execution ; 
and seeing that the time was rapidly passing, [ 
said, “Well, I think that I can walk it.” So, suit- 
ing the action to the word, Ishouldered my valise 
and struck out. When I was some hundred 
yards or more away, I looked back and saw them 
still standing and gazing after me. 

I reached the place of meeting: just as the 
meeting had closed, another brother having 
preached in my place. I remained and preached 
that night, and Tuesday and Tuesday night. | 
_ When at Valparaiso, I wanted to go nine mile. 
to Horse Prairie. Imadeinquiry of the brethren, 
but got no conveyance; even the livery stable 
could render me no assistance. So I went to the - 
public square to wat¢h fot an opportunity to go 
in some passing wagon. Finally, I saw a man 
feeding his team, having on his wagon a heavy 
load of lumber. I asked him where he was going ¢ 
and he answered, ‘To Horse Prairie.” ‘ Well,” 
said I, “I want to go to that settlement, and would 
like to ride on your wagon.” ‘“ Why,” he re- 
sponded, “there is no place to sit.” I told him 
that was not the question—all1I wanted was the 
privilege of riding on the lumber, and I would 
risk the sitting. ‘“ Well,” said he, “if you will 
risk it, [have no objections, but I am sure you will 
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have a rough ride.” I told him I was used to the 
rough and tumble of life. So I mounted his lum- 
ber wagon, and on we started. Sometimes I sat 
upon the lumber tailor-fashion, then would, for 
the sake of a change, let my feet hang off on one 
side, but I stuck to the lumber till we reached 
his house. | 

While coming over with this man I learned he 
was a member of the church, and the very brother 
with whom I had been directed to stop. We 
reached his house in good time for supper,and we-- 
that is, his family and myself—went to their place 
of meeting, and I had the pleasure of preaching 
to a large and very attentive congregation, and 
among them I obtained several shares of stock for 
the University. 

From this point I desired to go to Hebron, some 
twenty-five miles, near the Illinois line, to see 
some brethren with whom I had college business. 
After I had applied to several brethren unsuc- 
cessfully for a horse, one of the brethren told me 
that his brother, who lived in town, had a horse 
in his pasture that I could have, if they could 
hunt up a saddle and bridle for me. So, after 
looking round awhile, he brought out an old sad- 
dle and tied the broken parts together with 
strings. He also found an old bridle with broken 
rein and destitute of brow band and throat-latch ; _ 
‘but these deficiencies were all mended with two 
strings. Putting this rig on the horse, I mounted, 
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and, with my valise before me, I started on my 
way; but I soon found that my horse was lame! 

But the brother who furnished him said : 

“Oh, I guess he will soon get over his lame- 
ness, and if you can sell him on the trip do so, 
and apply the proceeds to the University fund 
on my subscription.” 

“ At what price?’ asked I. 

“Only $60 for horse and rigging !” 

During my life I have had many rough rides, 
but that was the roughest horseback ride that I 
ever had. It was much worse than riding on the 
lumber wagon the day before. 

On my way I preached two sermons at a place 
called “Outlet.” And at Hebron I was kindly 
received and entertained by Brother Britton. The 
father of this brother lived with him ; was an old 
man, but seemed to have charge of the stables. 
Next morning, just before time to start, two gen- 
tlemen rode up, who said they were in the neigh- 
borhood buying horses. I asked them how they 
would like to buy a poor horse and make money | 
by fattening him. They said that they did so, 
sometimes. I told them that I had a horse in the 
stable that they might have for $60, and directed 
them to go to the stable, where they would find an 
old gentleman who would show them the horse. 

The men did not return to see me, but soon the 
old brother came in, and said: fe. 

“ Brother Goodwin, did you offer to sell that 
horse to those men ?” 
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I said, “ Yes; he is not mine, but the brother 
I borrowed him of authorized me to sell him for 
$60, if I could.” | 

“ Well,” said the old brother, “I would not that 
you should have sold that horse here for $500 !” 

And there was an expression of alarm on his 
countenance as he spoke. 

“ Why,” said I, “whatis the matter ?” 

“ Don’t you know what ails that horse?” he 
inquired. 

“Indeed, I do not,” was my response. 

“Well,” said the old brother, “he has got the 
big head, the very worst kind, and if you had 
sold him here, it would have ruined our church.” 

I thanked him for the information, but as- 
sured him that the brother of whom I borrowed 
the horse never told me what ailed him. Andon 
my return with the horse, I told the brother how 
near he came to getting me into a scrape; but he 
most emphatically denied having any knowledge 
of the horse’s condition. 

When I wanted to return to Valparaiso, I took 
passage on a wagon load of grain, which was 
being taken to mill. And thus I traveled in > 
every way that I could obtain passage, regard- 
less of the fashion. 

In December, 1855, I took a severe cold and 
became so affected in my throat, and had such 
a severe cough, that I could preach but little, 
and traveling and exposure seemed dangerous. 
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Hence, I remained at home most of December 
(1855) and January (1856), and occupied the time 
in writing sermons for a book of sermons that I 
got out in April, 1856. I called it, “ THr Faminy 
CoMPANION,” as I intended it for family instruc- 
tion mainly. During all this time, I was still 
working for the University. While my book was 
passing through the press, I made several trips | 
to prominent points to settle up old University 
subscriptions, and solicit new ones. I went out 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, where my book was 
printed, to Harrison, Ohio, and closed up a 
number of old subscriptions, by taking notes 
and bonds. 

This business brought me to Indianapolis fre- 
quently. The church in the city had got into a 
very bad condition. They had discussed their 
differences of opinion until much of the love 
which binds Christian hearts together was de-- 
stroyed. And, finally, a number of the members 
had drawn off and formed what they called a 
~ “Second Church,” rented a public hall, and were 
holding their meetings regularly. But the old 
congregation refused to recognize them as a 
church, and a more bitter feeling I never witnessed 
than was manifested by some of the members of 
the old congregation towards these brethren, wmhom 
_ they spoke of as “a faction.” 

Brother J. M. Mathes had left Indianapolis in 
the fall of 1855 and moved to Lawrence county, 
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and was now laboring in Bedford and Lawrence 
county, and publishing the Christian Record in 
Bedford. He had published the Christian Re- 
cord in Indianapolis from May, 1851, to Novem- 
ber, 1855, and during his sojourn in the city he 
preached a portion of the time for the church, 
edited the Record, and run a large bookstore, 
consequently he could do but little pastoral 
work. His pulpit work was about all he could 
give the church ; and this only a part of the time 
he lived there, as Brother L. H. Jameson had for 
a long time been the pastor of the church before 
~ Brother Mathes moved there. 

But during one of my visits to the city, in the 
spring of 1856, after Brother Mathes had moved 
to Lawrence county, some of the leading members 
of the old church, with their Board of Elders and 
Deacons, requested me to move to Indianapolis 
and take charge of the church as pastor. At 
first I refused, saying: “I know the condition of 
things here and what ought to be done, but who- © 
ever attempts it, will be sacrificed ; he will be 
opposed, until his usefulness will be destroyed.” 

“Well,” said Brother T., “ better that one man 
perish than that the whole church should be 
destroyed.” 

“Then,” said I, “take a man that you can 
better afford to spare.” 

“No,” said he, “the Lord requires the first- 
lings of the flock. = 
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And, after much-consultation, I consented to 
go, and on the 30th of May, 1856, I commenced 
my regular pastorate of the church. Iknew things 
were in a bad condition, but in some ‘respects I 
found them even worse than I anticipated. I 
took a list of the names of all the members and 
their location, and commenced a regular system 
of visiting from house to house, and made a re- 
port of my labors and successes and failures to”. 
the Board of .Officers every two weeks. Some 
who had gone astray were induced to return, and 
some others we had to disown. 

I very soon found thatI could make no impress- 
ion by preaching union, while the brethren were 
divided and had no union among themselves. So 
I began to make suggestions pointing to a union 
of the two parties. This was warmly opposed 
by leading men of both parties. The members 
of the old congregation said that they were will- 
ing to receive “the faction” back,if they would 
come forward and confess that they had done 
wrong in going away and were now sorry for it 
—while members of the organization, calling 
themselves the “Second Church,” declared that 
they could make no such confession, as they be- 
lieved that they had done right in drawing off 
and organizing a second church: as they did 
not do this because they could not fellowship 
the brethern and sisters of the old church, 
but because they believed that they could 
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accomplish more good in a second organization ; 
and I had no doubt they were honest in this 
declaration. 

And after Hehisine this subject with our ' 
elders and the leading men of the Second Charch, 
they consented to have a joint meeting of the two 
churches to consider the subject of union. At 
our meeting, it seemed that it would be impossi- 
ble to ever bring these parties together, so as to 
make a permanent union; but, after holding 
several joint meetings of the officers of the two 
churches, things seemed to be assuming a more | 
favorable shape. So I wrote and submitted to 
one of our joint meetings the following paper, 
viz: : 

‘““WHEREAS, There are two congregations in 
the city of Indianapolis, sometimes called “ the 
First” and the “ Second” Christian churches, 
whose membeys profess to belong to the same 
body, to enjoy the comforting influences of the 
same Holy Spirit, and to be animated by the 
glorious hope of the same heaven, acknowledging 
the same Lord, have the same faith, have received 
the same baptism, and all worship the same God 
and Father of all, who is above all ;. and, | 

‘WHEREAS, There is some reason to fear that 
our influence for good, both among ourselves and 
upon the world, will be weakened by our remain- 
ing in separate congregational. organizations ; 
therefore, 
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“ Resolved, Each congregation concurring 
therein, that the names of the members of 
the Second be enrolled upon the register 
of the First church, and that they be thereby ~ 
recognized as.members of the First church; and =: 
that we will cover allimproprieties which any one, 
under the impulse of the movement, or the frail- 
ties of human nature, may have committed, with 
that Christian love which covers a multitude of 
faults, resolving to labor together as brethren in 
the Lord for the prosperity of Zion and the con- 
version of sinners, looking to God for His bless- 
ing upon all our efforts made for the promotion 
of His holy cause.” 

In order to get the consent of the churches, it 
was agreed that this paper should be read to each 
congregation on the following Lord’s day, and if 
they voted in favor therof, the union should be 
regarded as consummated on the terms therein 
specified. This was done, and in the old church 
the vote was unanimous, with only three in the 
negative; and in the Second church only one 
voted n6, the Second church voting two weeks 
after the’ First church had voted. And after 
the vote of the Second church, all the names on 
the register of the Second church were transcribed 
on to the register of the First church, as proposed 
in the agreement; and on the next Lord’s day we 
all met at the chapel and worshiped and com- 
muned together. It was, indeed, a happy season 
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to us all, and from that day the church began to 
increase. 

I continued to Sebi for this church for three 
years, closing on the fourth Lord’s day in May, 
1859. According to my contract with them, I 
gave them three months’ notice of my intention 
to close my labors with them, or, in popular 
phrase, “I offered my resignation, to take effect 
on the fourth Lord’s day in May, 1859.” 

On my last Sunday, I preached three times 
and immersed three persons, namely: David 
Beaty and his daughter, and Dr. R. T. Brown’s 
daughter. This closed my arduous labors in 
Indianapolis, and not in all things a great suc- 
cess, still, under the divine blessing, I accom- 
plished a good work. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ee 


a} ROTHER J. M. MATHES had been pub- 
A lishing the Christian Record at Bedford 
Y since November,: 1855, while he was hav- 
ing the work done at Indianapolis, as the hand- 
press at Bedford could not do the work. And it 
was too far away to do the proof-reading himself, 
and he had to depend upon others to read the 
proof, and it was often very poorly done and 
many mistakes crept into the Christian Record 
inthisway. Brother Mathes became discouraged 
by the frequent occurrence of these typographical 
errors, and in the summer of 1858, he wrote me 
a letter from Richmond, Ky., where he was hold- 
ing a protracted meeting, proposing to turn the 
Record over to me. 

I took this proposition under advisement. I 
- had written much for it from the very beginning, 
and had been connected with it for a time as joint 
editor and publisher. So, after some consulta- 
tion with friends, I accepted his proposition. 
And I published it in monthly form, beginning in 
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January, 1859, for four years, and for one year in 
monthly and weekly form both, and the last year 
in weekly form only. During the fall of 1865, a 
Company of brethren was formed in Ohio as a 
Publishing Company, with Brother Isaac Errett 
at their head. This Company proposed to pub- 
lish a large quarto sheet, of a high literary char- 
acter, and they negotiated with me for the Record 
list, agreeing to fill out my time to my subscrib- 
ers. I was deliberating upon this, and before ! 
had decided whether to accept the offer or not, 
they published a prospectus, in which they men- 
tioned the Record list as likely come in as a 
basis, and that they would send the new paper 
to fill out the time of my subscribers. Doubtless 
the brethren were honest in making these state- 
ments. Butit worked great hardship to me, being 
just at the close of the year when new subscribers 
should be coming in. None, of course, came to 
me, and I had to go on till near the time the new 
paper, the Christian Standard, was to commence, 
without any income. This I continued to do till 
February, 1866, and then made thetransfer. This 
left my subscribers two months without a paper, 
as they were much delayed in their work, and did 
not commence till April, 1856. 


MY AFFLICTIONS. 


Going back to the time that I lived in Mt. 
Vernon, Ind., I have met with some severe afflic- 
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tions. First, on the 10th of November, 1838, my 
daughter Elizabeth died. She was a beautiful 
and interesting child, aged 2 years and 3 months. 
This was the first death in my family, and we felt 
it severely. She was our “ first born.” 

Mary Eleanor also died very suddenly and un- 
expectedly, aged 14 years 10 months and 20 
days. She was a member of the Church, and was 


a most charming singer. She died with song on > 


her lips. She had been complaining a few days, 
but we did not suppose that she was at all dan- 
gerous. But, on the morning of her death, we 
thought it advisable to call in a physician, who 
gave her a dose of medicine, saying: 

“IT will come back in the evening, and see how 
she does.” 


But in a few minutes after taking the medicine | 


she was taken with cramping. I ran for the 
doctor, who only lived three squares away from 
us. He came immediately, but could do nothing 
to relieve her. I asked her if she felt very sick ? 
She said, “‘ No,” and commenced singing in a clear 
voice, carrying the tune correctly, but could not 
articulate the words distinctly. And before she 
closed the verse, she closed her eyes in death! 
This was, indeed, a severe shock to us all. I 
was then traveling and preaching; and it hap- 
pened that this death occurred while I was at 
home. I was very thankful for this; but, it 


seemed to me that I could never sing any more. Ey = A 
ae? <3 : 
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At church I could scarcely hear a song sung, but it 
would be one that [had heard my Mary sing; and 
it would bring her sweet voice to memory, and I 
would seem to hear her and see her in my imag- 
ination. But, knowing that my sorrow did her no 
good, I resolved, by grace divine, to be resigned, 
and go onin the discharge of my duty. Itseemed 
very hard to leave my family in mourning; but 
my preaching arrangements were made, and I had 
no one to fill my appointments. Mary died on 
Monday, was buried on Tuesday, and I left on 
Wednesday to fill an appointment; returned on 
Thursday afternoon, but I left again on Saturday, 
and was absent until the next Tuesday week.* 
While living in Bloomington, on the 28th day 
of April, 1848, Zeno, our third son and seventh - 
child, died of scarlet fever, aged four years and 
eighteen days. He was, as I thought, the most 
attractive child, in some respects, that I ever saw, 
and I never saw a people so affected at the funeral 
of a child as they were on this occasion. We 
had two preachers present, Brother J. M. Mathes 
and Dr. H. T. N. Benedict, both strong men and 
good preachers. Brother Mathes had been en- 


*Brother Goodwin often fails to give dates, a matter of much 
importance in a biographical sketch like this. And he fails to 
give us the year of Mary’s death; but he tells us that she was 
fourteen years and ten months old when she died; and as she 
was born September 20, 1829, her death must have occurred 
about July 20, 1844.—J. M. M. 
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gaged to preach on the occasion, but. being of a 
very sympathetic temperament, and seeing that 
every one was affected, he only preached a short 
discourse till he became so overcome with his 
sympathies that he could not proceed with his 
sermon, and he called upon Brother Benedict to 
take hold; but he was so much affected that he 
could say but a few words till he broke down en- 
tirely, and we buried our son amidst the sobs and 
weeping of a large assembly. 

While living in Madison we buried our twins, 
only one day old. Our second son and sixth 
child died while we lived in Indianapolis, on 
April 22, 1861, aged nineteen years five months 
and nine days. He had graduated in the N. W. 
C. University in June, 1860. He was a remark- 
ably good boy and a member of the Church of 
Christ, and highly esteemed by all who knew 
him for his high moral and religious qualities. 
His name was Friend. | | 

This left us with only four living children, two 


sons and two daughters. The daughters were 


both married, the pldest one, Sarah, to Brother 
Elijah W. Knapp, and Melissa to James J. Reed. 
Aaron D. Goodwin, our oldest son, graduated 


one year before Friend, and was engaged in 


teaching. The other son, Angelo Q. Goodwin, 
was fourteen years old when his brother Friend — 
died. 


hs 
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. THE DEATH OF MY WIFE. 


But the heaviest blow of all fell upon me on 
the 16th day of February, 1863, when my beloved 
wife, Jane, the mother of my children, passed 
over the dark river and fell asleep in Tosns as. 
calmly as a child falls asleep on its mother’s 
breast. We had been united in the strongest 
ties for thirty-four years and six months, and in 
all that time nota single unkind word ever passed 
between us; and, notwithstanding my oft-re- 
peated and protracted absence from home, leav- 
ing the care of the family almost entirely in her 
hands, I never heard a murmur or a word of com- 
plaint from her lips! I often thought that she 
had great reason to complain, but, to my know- 
ledge, she never did. 

At her death my youngest son was sixteen 
years old, nearly ; and so I felt thankful that my 
beloved Jane had been permitted to remain with 
me until our children were all able to take care 
of themselves. | 

In those days I always sought an opportunity 
to say something about religio#, and, when it was 
possible, to learn what the people thought of us 
asa people. On one occasion, while traveling in 
Henderson county, Ky., I stopped at a blacksmith- 
shop to get a little mending done to my buggy, 
and while the smith was at work I asked him 
what churches they had in that neighborhood ? 


sds ieee dcalan cadena 
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- He answered that they had Methodists, Baptists, 


Presbyterians and afew Campbellites. 

“Campbellites!” I exclaimed; “what kind of 
folks are they ?’ : 

“Well,” said he, ‘“‘they are curious people. 
They don’t believe in repentance, nor in a change 
of heart, and they deny the Holy Spirit entirely, 
and they would laugh at you if you should say 
anything to them about a change of heart!” 

“Why,” said I, “they must bea very singular 
people, indeed! Do they ever pray ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I think they pray in their 
public meetings.” 

“Well,” said I, “do they have any use for the 
Bible ?” 

“QO, yes,” said he; “they talk more about the 
Bible than any other people; but what I tell you 
about them is true.” 


“Did you ever hear any of them preach?’ I 


asked. 

“Yes,” said he, “one or two of them.” 

Said I; “Did you ever hear a preacher among 
them by the name of Elijah Goodwin ?” 

He said, “ No, but I have heard of him. They 
say he is ‘ ‘powerful smart.’ But he met with his 
match not long ago.” 

* And how did that gga ?” inquired I. To 
which he replied : 

“Well, sir, Mr. Goodwin was preaching in 


Barren county, in this State, and boasting and — 
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bantering everybody [a thingI never did. E. G.], 
and finally a little Cumberland Presbyterian 
preacher took him up, and there never was a man 
so completely whipped out in argument.” 

“Did they have a regular debate?” I asked. 
-- “0, yes,” was his reply, “and Goodwin was 
‘beat and confounded on every point.” 

‘Did you hear the debate?” I asked. 

“No,” said he, ‘“‘but one of our preachers 
heard it and told me about it, and I assure you 
that what I tell you is true.” 

“What was the name of the preacher who gave 
you this information?” I asked. 

And he answered, “ Farland ; and I am sure that 
he told me the truth.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘“ you had better be a little care- 
ful about believing all that Mr. Farland tells you! 
Some of your preachers I would believe; but I 
have heard of this man Farland, and have no 
confidence in what he says. s 
_ “Well,” said he, “that is very strange! We 
have confidence in him.” 

At this point, I came square out and said: 

“T am the Elijah Goodwin about whom you 
are talking, and there is not a word of truth in 
the whole story! I never preached in Barren 
county, Kentucky, nor did I ever have a deba‘e 
with a Cumberland Presbyterian preacher, or 
anybody else in the State of Kentucky; and, 
moreover, all that you have said about these 
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people that you call “ Campbellites ” is untrue. 
They have the most consistent and Scriptural 
views of conversion, a change of heart and the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, of any people on the 
earth.” And I cautioned him to be careful how he 
peddled out news on the testimony of his preach- 
ers, and then bade him good-by, after explaining 
to him the Scriptural doctrine of conversion. 
This is only one of many similar incidents that 
occurred in my pioneer days. I sometimes sought 
an opportunity to sound brethren, and find out 
how well they were prepared to maintain and de- 
fend our position. I remember an incident that 


occurred on my way to Bloomington, through a — 


sort of backwoods way. As night was approach- 
ing, I inquired for a place to stay for the night, 
and I was told that seme four or five miles ahead 
there was a house, where it was thought I could 
get lodging for the night. I inquired of the man 
who was telling me of this house, “ Of what de- 
nomination is the family who live at this house ?” 

And he answered, “They are ‘ Campbellites,’ 
but they are very clever people.” 

So I went on my way, and when I reached the 
house, I asked for supper and lodging, which was 
granted, and| after my horse was cared for and 
supper over, I asked “mine host” about the 
people of the neighborhood. 

He said, “There are some Methodists, some 
Baptists, and a few Christians.” 
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“Christians!” I exclaimed. “Why, are not 
all these Christians ?” 

“They may be at heart,” he answered, “but 
they have adopted other names, and I call them 
by the names they have chosen.” 

“Well,” said I, “ what is the difference between 
these denominations and the peuple you call 
CHRISTIANS ?” 

“Well,” said he, “these denominations have 
human creeds and wear human names, but we 
just take the Bible alone for our rule of faith 
and practice, and acknowledge no name but the 
one given by divine authority.” 

“ But,” said I, “how can you govern a church, 
or deal with unruly members, without a disci- 
pline ?” 

“Why,” said he, “ persons come into the church 
by obeying the Gospel; and if they become dis- 
orderly and cease to obey the Gospel, and we 
cannot reform them, we just withdraw from 
them.” 

“This looks very simple and Scriptural,” said 
I; “but if you simply call yourselves Christians, 
as you say, how can you be distinguished from 
other Christians ?” 

He answered: “I don’t want to be distin- 
guished from other Christians. I see no author- 
ity for divisions among the people of God.” 

About this time, the good lady of the house 
broke in upon us, saying: “I believe this man is 
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one of us, and is only guizzing you.” And of 
course I had to own up and fell them who I 
was. They were glad to have one of their 
preachers with them, of whom they had often 
heard but had never seen before. 

And I found that one of our backwoods 
farmers understood himself and the Gospel much 
better than sectarians, with better opportunities. 

During the summer of 1863, I made a general 
tour over the Western Reserve of Ohio. I visited 
thirty-one churches and preached thirty sermons 
in seven weeks, and kept up my editorial work. 
In this summer a sister, M. M. Bassett, came ~ 
from Chardon, Ohio, to Cincinnati and com- 
menced the publication of a magazine called the 
Christian Monitor. By exchanging papers, 
we became acquainted with each other, and on 
the 19th of June we were married and united our 
labors in Indianapolis, until 1866, when I trans. | 
ferred the Record to the “Standard Publishing 
Company,” as per agreement. But my wife 
continued the Christian Monitor. 

After giving up the Record, I continued my 
appointments at Bentonville, Ben Davis Creek, 
in Rush county, Ind., and Buck Creek. I -was 
also treasurer of the Northwestern Christian 
University. I held this office about ten years. 
I was a member of the Board of Commissioners _ 
who organized the Northwestern Christian Uni- 
versity Company, and also a member of the 
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Sad of Directors from the beginning, and also 
a member of the Business Committee, and was 
twice chosen President of the Board. Thus my 
relations to the institution continued until the 
election of 1869, when my wife was elected a 
member of the Beard of Directors. 

During the summer and fall of 1869, I tray- 
eled for the University, collecting and soliciting 
stock, being President of the Board at that time. 

In July, 1870, I was engaged to preach regu- 
larly for the Third Christian church in Indian- 
apolis, then worshiping in the University chapel. 

- Wehad a meeting-house in course of construction, 
and I took charge of the financial as well as 
the spiritual interests of the congregation. The 
new house was completed and opened for wor- 
ship on Lord’s day, the 15th of October, and 
Brother Isaac Errett, editor ofthe Standard, 
preached the opening sermon... « 

In July, 1871, I was invited to labor. for a Mis- 
sion Church in Philadelphia, Pa. I went to look 
over the field, and spent the third and fourth 
Lord’s days in July with them, and preached for 
them at 10:30 A. M. and 7:30 Pp. mM. each Lord’s 
day. The arrangement was completed for me to 
labor for them one year. So I returned home by 
way of Chardon, Ohio, where I met my wife, 
and remained over two Lord’s days, preaching 

- twice oneach day. And then returning to Indian- 
apolis, we packed up our goods, and on the 29th 
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of August, 1871, we started for the city of 
Brotherly Love, wheré we arrived on the 31st, 
and on the first Lord’s day in September, 1871, I 
commenced my regular work in the church. 

Here I found a singular and very unhappy state 
of things among the brethren. This Mission 
- Church was started under the care of the old 
church. Several persons in the old church having — 
difficulties went to the Mission Church and 
joined without letters, and they were received 
with the knowledge of the fact that there were 
charges against themintheoldchurch. But they 
had not been long in this church before they got 
up trouble in their new home. And, finally, they 
drew off from the Mission Church and formed a 
church of their own. Of course, they were not — 
recognized as a*church by either of the other 
churches, though it was admitted that they had 
some good members among them. 

IT soon became convinced that I could not build 
up the church while this state of things existed. 
In the meantime, the faction obtained a lot and 
built a house of worship, only a few squares from 
ours. I could not successfully advocate our plea 
for union while we were thus divided. 

Brother W. L. Hayden was preaching for the 
old church; and we united our efforts to bring 
about a dcotiWiliation. We could not unite our 
respective churches with the faction until those 
members who had left the first church in disorder 
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made. satisfaction to that congregation. This we 
failed to accomplish, as the faction had a young 
man preaching for them who seemed to sympa- 
thize with them in all their movements. 

After much consultation and some joint meet- 
ings of the officers of the two churches, with the 
leader of the faction, we got him to agree to sub- 
mit the cause of the complaint to Brethren Hayden 
and Isaac Errett and myself, promising to conform 
his action to our decision of the case. 

Our decision was that he had done wrong in 
several cases, and that, in order to enjoy the fel- 
lowship of the brethren, he should make confes- 
sion to the first church for his irregular conduct. 
After some weeks of delay, he sent in a written 
confession, which the church agreed to accept, 
though it did not fully meet the terms of the 
decision. | 

I then got the two pe to pass a reso- 
lution to unite, and we met jointly in our church 
at 10:30 a. m. on the next Lord’s day, and at the 
new house at 7:30 p.m. This was Lord’s day, 
July 21st, 1872. And I was greatly disappointed, 
when the union was formed, to find some twenty 
of our members, after voting for this union, call- 
ing for letters and refusing to go into the union. 
I still think I could have built up the church ; 
but our young brother who had been the leader 
of the faction, encouraged by the young folks, 
was unwilling to give up his position as pastor. 
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So he and I preached alternately until my year 
closed. . 
- About this time I commenced a correspondence 
“with the brethren at Cincinnati, and which was 
continued by Brother W. H. Lape, of Newport, 
Ky., which resulted in an arrangement for me to 
preach six months for a Mission Church in New- 
port, Ky. So, we gathered up our household 
goods and came to Newport, and commenced reg- 
ular work with the church on the first Lord’s day 
in November, 1872; and at the end of six months 
I was employed for a year, at the end of which I 
was elected by the church for another year, but 
I declined to accept, for the following reasons : 

All this time my wife was editing the Christian 
Monitor. It was then published by Bosworth, 
Chase & Hall. While in Philadelphia, we sent 
the copy by express. About this time we had a 
proposition to move the publication to St. Louis, 
Me., and have it published by the Christian Pub- — 
lication Society. So we. decided to accept thes% 
offer and move to St. Louis, Mo., which we. did, 
arriving there August 11th, 1874. 

But things did not prove satisfactory there, and 
we resolved to return to our old home in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., where we arrived December 19th, 
1874. 

‘During my stay in St. Louis, I preached nearly 
every Sunday for some one of the city churches, 
or in the country. I made one trip to Vandalia, 
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TIll., and preached for the church there two dis- 
courses. 

Here is the end of the sketch prepared by — 
Brother Goodwin himself. And this leaves fe: Fable 
period of five years, from the 19th of December, : age 
1874, to the time of his death, to be supplied by his 
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h  séndnued to reside until the stiriy- 


4 mer of pt 7 pe two years and-a-half. Sister 
~- Goodwin had resumed the publication of the 


Christian Monitor at Indianapolis during this’ 
time, but it. was not very remunerative, and re- 
quired a. great deal of hard work to keep it going. 


3 Brother “Goodwin, in the meantime, was working 


for the Master in every way that he believed 
~ would promote the cause of Christ. He preached — 
for the Butler Mission and. the other young 


: churches in the city, and made many short 


- preaching tours into the country, where he was. 


Pd ge dn greeted with large congregations. 


He also assisted Sister Goodwin in writing up 


. ‘dhe Monitor and mailing it. During this time 
they boarded with Brother Beeman and wife, 


who had rented their house. Both Brother and 
Sister Goodwin were indefatigable workers, not 
for themselves so much as for the Church of the 
living God and the age in which they lived. 
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In May, 1877, Sister Mathes and I met Brother 
and Sister Goodwin at the Inter-State Sunday 
School Convention that met at Union City, Ran- 
dolph county, Ind., on the eastern border of In- 
diana. It was a grand convention, and largely 
attended by the brethren and sisters from both 
Ohio and Indiana. Sister Goodwin was on the 
programme for a speech. 

But I find in Brother Goodwin’s diary the 
following note of this convention. He says: 

Tuesday, May 29th, 1877.—We were very busy 
mailing the Monitor that we might get ready to ~ 
go to the “Inter-State Sunday School Conven- 
tion,” at Union City, Ind. 

Wednesday, May 30.—My wife and I went up to 
Union City to-day to attend the convention, which 
had already commenced its sessions the day be- 
fore (May 29.) We arrived at the convention 
without accident, and.met a happy crowd of 
brethren and sisters from Ohio and Indidna. 
The convention was a grand success. 

But after we arrived in Union City, my wife 
had the misfortune to fall on the stone pavement 
and break one of the bones of her hand. It was" 
very painful to her, and cut down the enjoyment 
of the occasion very much. Here we met many 
of our old brethren and sisters from both States, 
with whom we had long been acquainted; and 
the meeting of none.of them gave us more sin- 
cere pleasure than to meet the smiling face of 
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our dear old brother and co-worker, J. M. Mathes, 
from Bedford, Ind., with his amiable wife. This 
was our first meeting with her, but she impressed 
us very favorably. 

My wife was on the programme for an essay 
on “ Children—their Spiritual Wants and Needs.’ 
And, though suffering greatly from her broken 
hand, she read her essay in the convention on 
Friday, the 1st day of June. Her essay was well 
written upon a grand theme, was very well read, 
and made a fine impression upon the large con- 
vention. 

The Central Book Concern, by its Oskaloosa ~ 
managers, had made us, what we thought at the 
time, a good proposition to publish the Monitor 
for us. Brother and Sister Mathes, as members 
of the establishment, had made a visit to Oska- 
loosa, where their work was all done, in the pre- 
vious March. They had remained about one 
month, looking over the business of the house 
and preaching for the church; and they seemed 
to be very favorably impressed with the city of 
Oskaloosa, its business outlook as a business 
centre, its college, and especially the church and 
Sunday-school; afd so they encouraged us to 
make the change, as they believed it would be to 
our mutual interests and the general good of the 
cause for us to accept the proposition and re- 
move to Oskaloosa. 

Saturday, June 2.—The convention adj ourned. 
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and we returned home to Indianapolis, and Dr. 
R. T. Brown set the broken bone in my wife’s 
hand. We did not know that the bone was 
broken till we returned to the city and had it ex- 
amined by tie doctor, who is a fine surgeon and 
physician. | 

Lord’s Day, June 3.—1 preached at the Third 
church, from 2 Cor. vi: 1, at 10:30 a. m., and 
Brother J. M. Mathes, who, with his wife, had also 
returned and stopped in the city, preached for 
the same church at: night. 

Thursday, June 7. —This is the time of the 
Annual Commencement in the Northwestern 
Christian University. Mrs. Goodwin’s hand is 
still very painful. The patrons and friends of 
the University are coming in from all parts of 
the country to participate in these interesting 
exercises. 

Friday, June 8.—At a recent meeting of the 
stockholders, the name of this institution had 
been changed from the ‘Northwestern Christian 
University” to “Butler University.” This was a 
deserved compliment to the enterprise and liber- 
ality of Brother Ovid Butler, of Indianapolis, 
who is, by far, the largest stockholder in the 
institution. 

At this Commencement, the venerable Elder 
John O’Kane, now of Frankfort, Mo., was pres- 
ent. Elder O’Kane was one of the noted pioneer 
preachers of Indiana, a very strong man, and 
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powerful preacher. He was made the financial 
agent of the Board of Directors in raising funds ; 
and in the first year of the enterprise he very . 
successfully canvassed the State, and was largely 
instrumental in the final success of the undertak- 
ing to build up and endow a first-class institution . 
of learning in the Great Northwest. But, fora 
number of years, Brother O’Kane has been living 
on a farm near Frankfort, Pike county, Mo., 
among his children. We were all delighted to 
see the old brother among us again; though now 
some eighty years of age, he is still straight as 
an Indian, and able to travel and preach. 

About this time, we closed a contract with the 
“Central Book Concern,” at Oskaloosa, for the 
publication of the Christian Monitor, and we 
went to work to get ready to remove to that 
Western city as soon as possible. 

_ Saturday, August 18.—We commenced pack- 
‘ing up our goods to make the change, and on 

| Wednesday, August 29, we had our goods 
taken to the depot to be shipped to Oskaloosa, 
we ourselves to follow soon. 

Saturday,September 1.—My son-in-law,Brother 
K. W. Knapp, who lives in Irvington, brought us 
from his house to the Union depot by 6:30 a. m., 
and after bidding farewell to our children and 
friends here, we took the train for Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. The same night we reached Burlington, 
Iowa, on the Mississippi river, and stopped off 
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with our son Angelo, who resides in Burlington. 
Here we remained over the Lord’s day, and I 
preaced in the morning from Eph. ii: 8, and in 
the evening from 2 Cor. vi: 7. Had a very good 
hearing, though the church in Burlington is 
‘rather a Mission Church, and quite weak. 

Monday, September 3.—We reached Oskaloosa 
and took our dinner at the “ National Hotel,” and 
after dinner we went out in search of a howe to 
live in, as we desired to keep house. For the 
present, till our goods arrived, we have taken 
boarding in the family of Brother Noe. But our 
goods came on. 

Wednesday, September 6. “a we have not 
yet found a suitable house to rent, so we remain 
at Brother Noe’s. . 

Thursday, September 6.—We have secured a 
house, at last, and have had our goods hauled to 
it to-day, and to-night we attended prayer-meet- 
ing. We hada good meeting and formed many 
acquaintances. 

Sunday, September 16.—I preached to the peo- 
ple of Knoxville, Iowa, at 10:30, from 2 Cor. vi? 10, 
and at night from Ephesians ii : 8. The congre- 
gations were very large and attentive. 

Monday, September 17.—Returned home and 
found my wife as well as usual, and we went on 
with the work of fixing up our household goods. 

Sunday, September 23.—Heard Brother Laugh- 
lin preach to-day at 10:30 a.m. He is one of the 
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Professors in the Oskaloosa College, and a very 
nice talker. At 7 Pp. M. we heard Elder B. W. 
Johnson, the office editor of the Record and Hvan- 
gelist, lecture on the Book of Revelations. He is 
delivering a series of lectures on the “Visions of 
John.” Brother Johnson is a grandson, we believe, 
of Elder Blythe McCorkle, one of the grand old 
pioneer Christian preachers of Illinois. Heis a 
strong man and a good lecturer. 

The sisters of the Oskaloosa church meet at 
their private dwellings for the reading of tue 
Scriptures, prayer, exhortations, praise and mis- — 
sion work. The Lord bless the good sisters. 

Sunday, October 14.—Heard Professor Dunsha 
preach at the church to-day at 10:30 A. M., and 3 
p. M. I delivered my lecture at the College Chapel 
on “Hell.” The hall was well filled with students 
and citizens ; and at night we listened to another 
of Brother Johnson’s lectures on the thirteenth 
chapter of Revelations at the church. 

Sunday, November 11.—A very fine day and a 
good audience out to hear Prof. Dunsha preach at 
10:30, A. M.; and at 3:30 we listened to a lec- 
ture at the college by the President, Brother 
Carpenter, on “ Home,” and at night Brother 
Johnson delivered another of his lectures on 
“Revelations” at the church. 

This church has a good Sunday-school, and 
to-day I taught the Bible-class. 

Friday, November 16.—To-day I go to Keo- 
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sauqua, lowa, where 1 have an appointment for 
to-night and overSunday. But from some cause 
no appointment had been made for me to-night; 
but we sent word to the schools, and we got out 
a fair audience to- -night, to whom I diseoursed 
from the First Psalm. 

Saturday, November 17.—Remained at Keo- 
sauqua and preached again at night to a good 
audience, making: the Second Psalm the foundation 
of my sermon. 

Sunday, November 18.—Remained in 1 Keosan- 
qua and met a large audience at 11 a. m., to 
whom I preached from Luke xxiv: 46, 47, and 
better attention to the word spoken I never wit- 
nessed. But there was no obedience by sinners. 
The day is beautiful. At night,I again preached 
to a fine audience, from Ephesians ii: 8, 9. 
~ Monday, November 19.—Preached again in Keo- 
sauqua at night, upon “Sin and the Remission 
of Sins.” Another.good audience and marked 
attention. 

Wednesday, November 21.—Returned home and 
found all in usual health. Praise the Lord for 
all his goodness to us! 

Sunday, November 25.—This day was well oc- 
cupied. At 10:30 A. M. we heard Brother Dunsha 
preach at the church. At 2:30 P.M. we attended 
‘Sunday-school. At 3:45 P.M. we listened to the 
lecture of a Baptist preacher at the College on the 
“Sabbath Day.” And at 7 P.M. were back at 
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the church listening to Brother B. W. Johnson de- 
livering his closing lecture on the “ Revelations.” 
He had a good hearing. 

At a business meeting, November 29th, 1877, I 
was chosen and employed as pastor of the ‘ofliech. 


Sunday, December 2.—This is a beautiful day, 


and I preached in the church at 10:30 a. m., from 
2 Cor., 3d chapter, to a very large audience. At 
3:30 p. M., met the Bible Class in the Sunday- 


school. Mindi at 7 Pp. M. I discoursed to a large 


congregation, from Ephesians ii: 8. We had 
splendid attention. — 

Sunday, December 9. —Another fine day. I 
preached at the church at 10:30 a. M., from Heb. 
x: 38,8. At 2:30 P. M. we met the Sunday-school, 
and also heard the College Lecture at 4 P. m., 


and at 7 p. M. I preached at the church from 


1 John iii: 1. My audiences were very large and 
attentive, and one person united by letter. The 
prospect is fair for an increase in the church. 

Sunday, December 16.—Weather warm, and 
foggy all day. But, notwithstanding this, we had’ 
large.congregations all day, to whom I preached 
the word of life at 10:30 a. m., from 1 Cor. i: 10. 
And at 7 P.M. my subject was Col.i: 13. Fine 
attention by all, but no additions. 

Tuesday, December 18.—I spent this day in 
visiting from house to house. And in the even- 
ing, went with a select company to the house of 
Prof. Dunsha, and presented him with a silver 
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butter. dish and napkin rings. This was a little 
surprise party, gotten up by some friends of the 
Professor. The evening passed off very pleas- 
antly. 

Sunday, December 23.—Very large and atten- 
tive audiences greeted us to-day at the church, 
to whom I preached the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, at 10:30 a.m. I discoursed from 1 Tim. 
1:15, and at 7 p.m. [found my subject in Acts, 
22d chapter. The attention and interest is all 
that could be desired. But, strange to say, 
none made the good confession ! How hard. are 
the hearts of men! 

Sunday, December 30.—Still cloudy, but. not 
very cold. I preached again in the morning at 
10:30, from First Psalm. Hada good hearing and 
one confession at night. Also attended the Sun- 
day-school review in the afternoon, and made the 
children a little speech on “Paul as a Mis- 
slonary.” 

This is a very beautiful day (December 31st), 
and with it closes the old year, 1877. It has been 
avery eventful year; but to-day closes it out 
forever, witi all its joys and sorrows, labors and 
anxieties. 

What stirring events shall be crowded by the 
Divine Father into the incoming year, 1878, we 
know not; but I pray that, by divine grace, I 
may be able to do some good during the year.. 

Thursday, January 3, 1878.—Cold and cloudy. 
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Had a splendid ria yeranibagiies to-night. One bap-. 
tized and one made the good confession. Pros- 
pects are better. 

Sunday, 6.—Preached at 10:30 a. M. from Gal. 
vi: 7,8, and at 7 p.m. from Matt. xvi: 26, and 
attemded Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 

The attendance was large at both meetings. 
One confessed the Lord and two were baptized— 
one who made the confession to-day and the one 
who confessed last Thursday night at the prayer- 
meeting. 

Thursday, 10.—A very pleasant day. Had.an 
excellent prayer-meeting and one confessed the 
Savior, and two united by letter and one by 
relation. We had a surprise party at our room 
to-night. Some thirty-five or forty young people 
came very unexpectedly. They presented me 
with the “ Life of St. John.” 

Friday, 11.—Pleasant day. Very busy about 
home matters and looking after the church finan- 
ces. Lectured at night on the “Conversion of 
the Eunuch” (Acts viii: 26), and two more made 
the good confession. 

Saturday, 12.—Preached again to-day from 
Gal. iv: 1, etc. Baptized three to-day. Two of 
them confessed their faith in Christ last night, 
and one who had confessed on Thursday night. 
We are having a good meeting, with good pros- 
pects of success. 

Sunday, 13.—Had a crowded house, to whom I 
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preached the Word at 10:30 a. mM. from Luke 
xxiv: 46; attended the Sunday-school at 2:30 
p. M., and heard Brother B. W. Johnson lecture at 
the College at 4p.m. I preached again at 7 P.M. 
from John iii: 8. Two made the good confession 
and were baptized the same hour of the night, 
according to primitive practice, and two united 
by letter. 

Monday, 14.—Beautiful day. Preached at 7 
p.M. Hada fine audience, and one person con- 
fessed the Lord. 

Tuesday, 15.—Another lovely Soom At 7 P. M. 
I preached to a large audience on the “ Parable of 
the Great Supper,” from Luke xiv: 16-20; and 

three confessed their faith in Christ and were 
baptized, forthwith. 

Wednesday, 16.—Preached at 7 Pp. M. on the 
subject of “Sin and Remission of Sins.” Hada 
crowded house, and one confessed Christ and one 
baptized who had previously made the good con- 
fession. It has been a most delightful day. 

Thursday, 17.—A beautiful day. I preached 
again at 7 p.M.fromSecond Psalm. A very large 
audience, and one confessed the Lord and I bap- 
tized him the same hour of the night. 

Friday, 18.—Preached at 7 P.M. to a large and 
attentive audience from Matt. ix: 12, and one 
confessed Christ and was baptized forthwith. 

__ Saturday, 19.—Preached again at 7 P. M., in 
answer to the question: ‘What Must I Do?’ A 
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fine audience, and one confessed the Lord and I 
baptized her the same hour of the night. 

Sunday, 20.—I preached at 10:30 a. m., on Gen. 
xii: 2,3. Had a very large audience, both morn- 
ing and evening; preached at 7 P. M., on Rom. i: 
16. We hada happy meeting and received four- 
teen into the fellowship, three by commendation 
and eleven who had been baptized during the 
week. Oneconfessed Christ at the evening meet- 
ing. At3 Pp. M., I went to the City Hall and heard 
a Mr. White lecture against Romanism. 

Monday, 21.—Preached at 7 P. M. toa full house 
of attentive listeners. Subject, Rom. xvi chap- 
ter. Two confessed the Lord and two were 
added by relation. 

Tuesday, 22. I preached again at 7 P. M., and 
one confessed the Lord. Not feeling very well. 
Indeed, I was quite unwell during the forenoon, 
but a little better at night. We had another good 
audience. 

Wednesday 23.—Preached again at7 P.M. Sub- 
ject: The Three Salvations. We hada good, at- 
tentive audience, but no confessions. O, how hard 
must be the heart that can reject the claims of 
the blessed Lord! . 

Thursday, 24.—I preached again at 7 P. M., from 
Rev. iii: 20. One confessed the Lord mand was 
baptized the same hour of the night, with two 
others who had already made the good con- _ 
fession. 
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Friday,25.—I preached again at 7 P. M., from 
Titus iii: 5. Hada large crowd, but no confes- 
sions. It seems impossible to move some people. — 
The weather, though a little colder, remains 
very favorable for our meeting. ; 

Saturday, 26.—Preached at 7 p. M. The 
weather is beautiful, though raining ; still we had 
a fine audience, to whom I spoke the word from 
2 Thess. lst chapter. No confessions. 

Sunday, 27.—Preached at 10:30 a. M. on the 
day of Pentecost and the conversion.of the “Three 
Thousand,” and again at 7 Pp. M. on “ The Work 
of the Holy Spirit.” We closed our meeting to- 
night, with the fullest house we have ever had. 
During our meeting we had seventeen immer- 
sions, six joined by letter, four by relation, and 
two others not yet baptized, making a total of 
twenty-nine. The Lord be praised for his won- 
derful goodness to the children of men. My 
health not very good. | 

Sunday February 10.—Preached at 10:30 a. M., 
from Hebrews, seventh chapter. Attended Sun- 
day-school at 2:30 p.m. At 7p. mM. I preached on 
Matt. 13: 15, and one confessed the Lord. The 
audience was large and attentive. 

Monday, 11.—I preached again at 7 P. M., on 
Rom. vi: 17, 18. The man who made the confes- 
sion last night concluded to defer his baptism for 
the present, but another young man confessed 
the Savior, and I baptized him the same hour of 
the night. 
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Sunday, 17.—Preached at 10:30 a. M., upon the 
Parable of the Talents. Attended Sunday-school 
at 2:30 Pp. M., and at 7 p.m. I preached to a large 
audience on 2 Pet. 2,9. One joined by letter, 
also the brother who was baptized last Monday 
night. 

Sunday, March 17.—Preached at 10:30 Aa. M. on 
2 Peter third chapter; also at night on the sub- 
ject of “Positive Divine Institutions.” We had 
a large audience and fine interest, and two united 
by letter. ~ 

Tuesday, March 19.—Had a severe chill last 
night about2 a. M., attended with a severe pain 
in one side of my breast, so I was laid up all day 
and had a very high fever. 

Thursday, March 21.—A little better, but still 
feeling quite poorly, though I went to the print- 
ing office twice and attended to some home mat- 
ters. To-night we had a pretty good prayer- 
meeting, but we lacked the presence of our good 
Brother Givens, who is our leader in the singing 
department and very punctual in his attendance, 
and hence we miss him the more when he is 
absent. : 

Sunday, March 31.—At 10:30 «a. m. I com- 
menced a discourse on the parable of the “Unjust 
Steward ” (Luke xvi: 9); but when about half 
way through it, my cough troubled me so much 
that I had to call on Brother B. W. Johnson to 
finish the discourse, and also to preach for me at 
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night, both of which hedid very acceptably. - Os. 
person confessed the Lord and was baptizéd.the 
same hour, according to primitive examples. 


Sunday, April 7.—I preached at 10:30. P.. M. : 


from Heb. xiii: 16; fangyt the Sunday- -school 
Bible class at 2:30 P. M. ; preached again at 7 Pp. 


m., on Luke xiii: 2, 3. My coughis much better, — 


and’ my voice clearer than it has been for some 
time, and I had no trouble in poumiing while. 
preaching. Praise the Lord! Bs 


Sunday, April 14.—At 10:30 a. m., T feast 


on Heb. xii:1,-2; attended. ‘Sunday- -school at. 
2:30 P. M., and tnade a little speech ‘of encourage 
ment, and at 7 Pp. M.I preached from 2 Cor. v: 20. 

And two joined by commendation and one con- 


fessed the Lord and was baptized the same hour : 


- of the night. I am feeling much better. 


Sunday, April 21. —Preached at 10:30" a. th : “i 


from 1 Tim. iv: 8. Had a good audience. I 
preached again at 7 Pp. M. on Acts xvi:13-34 
‘The Conversion of Lydia and the Jailor.” At 
night, Prof. Shaw, who is a “Friend Quaker,” 
confessed his faith in Christ, and was Pepusel 
by Brother G. T. Carpenter. He wished to be 
immersed, and still retain his membership in the 
Quaker church. This was rather a ae. re- 
quest, but it was granted. : 
Sunday, May 5.—Preached at 10:30 a. ws on 
the Parable of the Sower—Matt., thirteenth chap- 
ter—and at 7 P. M. ‘Rev. xxii: 17. . Had ‘oat 
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soaatleaioess and baptized the éne who ‘made the 

- confession last Sunday night. 
po eg Sunday, May 12.—I preached again at 10: :30 
. ‘A.M. on 2 Cor. iy:17. Had a large and attentive 
_ audience. -Preached again at 7P.mM. One old 
lady confessed the Lord and I baptized her at 
ay night. ~The good cause.is certainly prospering in 
Oskaloosa. -May the Lord speed the good work, 


ees for we know that the success must come from 
ee. Thursday, June 6—This is annual commence- 


; a * ment day at the college. There are twelve grad- 
. ae -nates—fivein the N ormal Department, two in the 
a - Biblical, one in the Latin and four in Classi- 
vs --.-e¢al. The exercises were very good. We had 
‘ge also a very fine address by Brother’ J. H. Garri- 
a ae son, of St. Louis, Mo. We had no. _prayer-meet- 

ee , “ing to-1 -night, on account of the college: exercises, 
24 Sunday, June 9.—Preached at 10:30 a. M. from 
ca Cor. xii: 31. ~The audience was small, on ac- 
ee count of the rain. We had a large audience at 
a2. night, t6 whom a young Brother Dennis preached - 
a very good sermon. 
Tuesday, June 11. — Went on the cars to Mar-- 
shalltown, Iowa, to attend the Preachers’ Insti-’ 

tute. At night, Brother McConnell delivered a 

good ‘octane the proper division of the Word. 

This is a very important subject. 
- Wednesday, June 12. aeemained at the Insti- 
tute and.read my ¢ Iress on Bible Study, and 
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heard it criticized, or rather eulogized. We are 
having quite an interesting time in the Institute. 

Thursday, June 13.—Attended the Institute 
till 10 a. M., when I took the cars and returned 
home, and found my wife quite poorly. We had 
a good prayer-meeting to-night. The subject of 
remark was Hope. 

Sunday, July 21.—I preached at 10:30 a. M. 
from 2 Cor. xi:20, and was taken three miles 
into the country to the “Spring Creek” Quaker 
church, where I preached the funeral of two 
young ladies, who were drowned yesterday in 
Skunk river. Subject, 1 Thess. iv:13» 

I then returned and attended the Union Meet- 
ing on the public square. Mrs. Cole, of the 
M. E. church, preached the sermon. 

Friday, July 26.—Very pleasant weather. My 
dear wife is still suffering very much from some- 
thing like erysipelas. : 

Sunday, July 28.—Preached at 10:30 a. mM. from 
Rev. i:10. .The subject was, ‘The Lord’s Day.” 

Tuesday, July 30.—I started out this morning 
to make some calls, and soon had to return home, 
quite unwell. It was a severe attack of cholera 
morbus. 

Thursday, August J.—I am still sick, beyond 
the power of pen to describe. 

Friday, August 2.—We have got the disease 
under control, but am very weak. I have been 
near death’s door, but God is about to have mercy 
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upon me. Have just received the news from In- 
dianapolis that our house there was struck by 
lightning and almost ruined. 

Sunday, August 25.—1 preached in the church 
at 10:30 a. mM. from 2 Peter, first chapter. Went 
to the square at 6:30 p.m. Itwas the regular day 
for the M. E. preacher, whom we all expected to 
hear; but he declined, and I had to make the 
evehing discourse, which I did with more ease 
than in the forenoon. We had a very large 
audience. 

Sunday, September 22.—Preached at 10:30 4. 
M. at the church from Heb. x:32. At 2:30 P. M., 
we went to the Advent Camp-meeting, and heard 
a sermon on “ The Sabbath,” to which I replied 
at our house at night, showing that the law 
written on the tables of stone was done away. 
(2 Cor., third chapter.) 

Wednesday, September 25.—Started to the 
State Meeting to-day, and came to West Liberty, 
via Grenell, and heard Brother B. W. Johnson 
speak on the mission work of the early Church. 

Thursday, September 26.—The State Meeting 
in session to-day. At night, I addressed the 
meeting on the “ Hnemies of the Church, Within 
and Without.” 

This meeting is very well attended, but nok Se) 
generally as it should have been. 

Thursday, October 17,—Married E. H. Calkins 
and Viola Hedge at the church to-night, at the 
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close of the prayer-meeting. Hada large attend- 
ance to witness the ceremony. Went to Brother 
Hedge’s after meeting and remained till 10 Pp. M. 
Had a pleasant, social time. 

Sunday, October 20.—Preached at 10:30 a. Mm. 
from Jude, 20, 21; also at 7:30 p.m. from First 
Corinthians, fiftéenth chapter. Had large audien- 
ces, and one joined by letter. 

At3 p.m. heard Erasmus Manford, of Chicago, 
a Universalist preacher and editor of much 
celebrity. He is quite a debater, too. He has 
debated with Brother J. M. Mathes, Brother Jacob 
Wright, Brother T. J. Edmondson and Brother 
John Sweeney. Heisa good talker, but his teach- 
ing is very unscriptural and absurd. He has no 
doubt done much harm in the world. 

Sunday, October 27.—Preached at 10:30 a. m. 
from Revelations iii: 14; and again at 7:30 Pp. m. 
from Dan. ii: 44. Large audiences, morning and 
evening, and one confession at night. My 
cough seems to be giving way, and I feel much 
relieved. 

Monday, October 28.—I am quite unwell to- day, 
and have just heard of the death of Brother 
Benjamin Franklin. How short and uncertain is 
human life! Lord, help us to be, also, ready. 

Friday, November 1.--I attended an official 
meeting of the officers of the church at Brother 
Laughlin’s at night. The Board agreed to employ 
me for another year as pastor of the church, from 
January 1st, 1879, at $10 per week. 
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Sunday, December 8.—I was really unable to 
do so, but I preached at 10:30 4. mM. from Second 
Timothy iii: 16. Brother Guthrie preached at 
7:30 P.M. Mrs. Goodwin had a chill to-day, and 
does not seem to be much, if any, better. 

Wednesday, December 25.—This is Christmas 
day, but Iam confined at home with sickness. I 
did walk to the table to dinner, but have felt 
worse ever since. And my dear wife i is lying in 
bed, spending her Christmas in a suffering con- 
dition. This is nota “ Merry Christmas ” to us. 
The prospect looks a little gloomy, 

Sunday, December 29.—I am feeling very 
poorly ; but still I walked to church and preached 
at 10:30 a. mM. Mrs. Goodwin remains about the 
same. 

Wednesday, January 1, 1879.—Very cold. Mrs. 
Goodwin and myself both feel a little better 
to-day. 

Thursday, January 2.—Mrs.Goodwin no better. 
I think I am improving a little, but it is very 
little. 

Friday, January 3.—Mrs. Goodwin a little 
easier to-day, but I am no better. 

Saturday, January 4.—Neither Mrs. Goodwin 
- nor myself are any better, and perhaps growing 
worse. 

Here ends everything that we can glean from 
Brother Goodwin’s diaries and papers. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


HIS Chapter is made up of important items 
connected with the closing years of Brother 
Goodwin’s life and the various notices of his death 
that have fallen under our notice—some poetry 
by Brother Goodwin himself, and some beautiful 
lines by Sister Goodwin. Indeed, this Chapter 
may be regarded as a miscellany, containing a 
little on various points, but just what the reader 
wants to know. 

Brother Goodwin’s diary closed with January 
4, 1879, after which he gave up the idea of keep- 
ing any journal of passing events; and though 
he had been chosen by the church in Oskaloosa 
to preach for them another year, his health was too 
poor for him to continue his pastoral labors 
among them. He had been a faithful laborer among 
them ; like a good shepherd, he had fed his flock 
faithfully and guarded them from dangers, and 
he was very popular with the church and the 
people generally. They had come to regard him 
as one of the Fathers in Israel. Butin the midst 
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of his labors and usefulness he is stricken down, 
and his beloved Marcia was also prostrated and 
was helpless. They were truly in a bad condi- 
tion. But they received the most tender and af- 
fectionate attention from all the people. Brother 
Elijah W. Knapp, of Irvington, Ind., and Sister 
Sarah Knapp, his wife, who was the eldest 
daughter of Brother Goodwin, were called to go 
to Oskaloosa to see the dear afflicted ones about 
the 20th of January, 1879, and they remained 
there with them, nursing them only as dutiful 
and affectionate children can wait upon their 
parents, until the 11th of March, 1879, when they 
returned to their home in Irvington, Indiana, 
Brother and Sister Goodwin with them. 
Brother and Sister Goodwin remained with 
Brother and Sister Knapp until about the 15th of 
_ July following; and in the meantime Elder Good- 
win’s mind became somewhat impaired, especially 
did his memory fail him. While he wouldreadily 
recognize the faces of his old friends, and gener- 
ally their names, and would greatly enjoy their 
society, still he was forgetful of the questions he 
would put to them and the answers they had 
given, and he would oftentimes ask the same 
questions over and over again, always receiving 
the answer as something new. He could talk well 
on the Scriptures and quote them properly ; and 
in his prayers he seemed to be himself. His ad- 
dresses to the Throne of Grace, while they were 
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calm and solemn, were characterized by great fer 
verency of spirit, and he retained this until the 
last, always seeming to realize a deep sense of 
the presence of God. Indeed, his prayers were 
‘the earnest pleadings of a child with a beloved 
Father. 

Before leaving Oskaloosa, for some time, and 
all the time after arriving at Irvington, Elder 
Goodwin was able to be up and about the prem- 
ises most of the time, while Sister Goodwin lay 
or satin her chair utterly helpless, so far as get- 
ting round was concerned. She had to be assisted 
to and from the table. Her trouble was par- 
alysis. 7 | 

But Brother Goodwin attended church a few 
times after they returned to Irvington and to 
prayer-meeting one evening. His great heart was 
fixed on Christ and His cause, and the Church; 
and he loved to talk of Jesus and His love; and 
no matter what topic of conversation was intro- 
duced by any one, he would soon turn it upon the 
Church and the religion of Jesus. In the pray- 
er-meeting he was very much at home, always 
taking an active part; and this last prayer-meet- 
ing that he ever attended he stood up, as his cus- 
tom was, and made some very excellent remarks. 

On the second Lord’s day in June, 1879, at the 
close of the sermon at the College Chapel in 
Irvington, preached by Elder Burgess, or some 
one else, the deacons passed round the little bas- 
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kets to take up the contribution, Brother Goodwin 
did not forget the Lord’s Treasury. He felt in his 
pockets for money to contribute, as he wanted to 


be in the fellowship, and in his search hefound . 


a five-cent piece. He looked at ita moment, feel- 
ing dissatisfied with the amount, and. so he went 
through his pockets again; but finding that this 
five cents was his all, like the widow at the temple 


in the days of Jesus, he cast in his mite—it was . 


all he had. 

Brother Goodwin took great delight in famitly 
worship. With him Christianity was not only a 
doctrine to be held fast, both in form and spirit, 
but it was also a life to be lived every day. He 
‘was unwilling to let a single night pass without 
the reading of the Scripture lesson and prayer, 
even after his memory had failed to such an ex- 
tent that he remembered but little of the present. 
And Brother Knapp generally had him to lead 
in prayer at the family altar. But in this exer- 
cise his mind seemed to beall right. His prayers 
were consistent, Scriptural, earnest and fervent. 
There seemed to be no lack of mental strength 
manifested in his prayers and talks in the even- 
ing devotions. 

On one Lord’s day evening, after he had re- 
turned to Irvington, perhaps in April, 1879, Elder 
Goodwin was too poorly to attend public worship 
at the church, and a few of the brethren and sis- 
ters called in at Brother Knapp’s to see him that 


 . 


» 
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evening. They consulted among themselves and 
decided that they desired to hear Brother Good- 
win talk awhile. So, after the singing of a song, 
he was informed by Brother Knapp that all 
present wanted to hear him preach a short sermon. 
And he answered, “Well, what shall I preach 
about?” And he was told that he might just 
select his own subject—any passage of Scripture 
that seemed to suit him, or, if he preferred it, 
he might give them a short sermon on the sub- 
ject of Christianity, as a general theme. He 
paused only for a few moments, as though exam- 
ining these suggestions, in order to decide what 
subject would suit him best, when his great 
mind seemed to rally and grasp the subject 
firmly, and for a short time he gave out some 
grand thoughts on the subject of “Christianity,” 
as had been suggested to him. 

He spoke of the Divine origin of Christianity, 
and carried his little audience back to the times 
of Christ and the Apostles—the days of pure, 
unadulterated Christianity. He considered the 
character of Christ as the great Teacher, and the 
Son of God, and Great Author of Christianity. 
He then spoke of the power of Christianity, and 
gave examples of what it had done for the world 
in general; of its influence over nations and indi- 
viduals, in the establishment of good govern- 
ment, good society, and spreading peace and 
good will among the people wherever it has gone. 
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_ And, hence, he argued that all should feel inter- 
ested in Christianity and become Christians, and 
aid in spreading it everywhere; not only on 
account of the good that ite would do on earth, 
but, more especially, on account of the great and 
eternal reward in heaven. 

This little sermon, spoken to a few friends 
and brethren, in the house of his son-in-law, 
Brother E. W. Knapp, in Irvington, was his last . 
attempt to preach a sermon, so far as we have — 
any knowledge; and this fell upon the ears of 
highly interested listeners. 

Brother Goodwin loved to talk about the home 
of the children of God, in heaven. His “affections 
were set on things above,” and, hence, he delight- 
ed to talk of heaven. His moral sky seemed to 
be remarkably clear. He spoke with the great- 
est confidence of the glory that awaited him in 
that heavenly home; and, so far as those of his 
friends, who were constantly about him, could 
tell, no doubts ever troubled him as to his accep- 
tance with God. 

How beautiful is the closing up of such a life! 
For more than half a century he had preached 
Christ to others, and now, in the closing up of 
his earthly pilgrimage, he clings to ‘the cross of 
Christ with a steadfast faith, and, like the setting 
sun, sinking behind the western horizon into the 
shades of night, only to rise more glorious in 
the orient in the morning! 

R 
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So, our good brother, after his day of labor and 
usefulness had passed, and his physical form 
weakened by disease, and worn by incessant toil 
and watchfulness, now is about to sink to rest. | 
His outer man must go to the grave and return 
to dust, but his triumphant and happy spirit 
mounts up to the paradise of God, and there 
remains during the dark night of death and the 
grave. But theresurrection morn will soon come, 
and the dead in Christ shall be raised incorrupt- 
ible. Then our dear brother, and all others who 
_ Sleep in, Jesus, will come forth, clothed upon with 
immortality. ‘Then shall the righteous shine 
forth, like the sun, in the kingdom of their 
Father.” This will be a morning without an 
evening beyond. 7 

‘¢My soul anticipates that day: 
Would stretch her wings and soar away ; 
The song to sing, the palm to bear, 
And praise my Great Redeemer there.” , 

Brother Goodwin, in his declining days, never 
failed to recognize his friends, and was always 
delighted with their company. He took special 
interest in talking about the good meetings that 
he and others had held. Indeed, he lived much 
in the past; the present was rather like a dream, 
while the past was a great reality. And while 
he loved to have his friends call on him and 
converse with him, he liked it all the more if 
they could converse with him upon the things of 
“long ago”’—scenes in which he was an actor, 
or with the facts of which he was familiar. _ 
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THE VISIT TO CLEVELAND. 


Sister Goodwin formerly lived in Ohio, and 
was well acquainted with the reputation of the 
mineral waters of Cleveland, in various diseases. 
She had great confidence in the virtue of these 
waters, and felt anxious to have Brother Good- 
win go to Cleveland, and make a trial of the 
waters. So, about the middle of July,1879, Brother 
and Sister Goodwin started from the home of — 
Brother Knapp, in Irvington, for the gity of 
Cleveland, where they arrived in due tiie, and — 
remained till the death of our Brother Bawin, 
which occurred on the seve _of October 1879. 
His friends do not think that the mineral Waters 
did him any good, but perhegs asd did him no 
harm. ~ = : 


THE DEATH OF BROTHER G OODWIN. 


The following obituary notice of the death of our 
dear brother appeared in the Christian Mc~itor, 
for October, 1879. It appears as editorial, on 
we suppose it was written by Sister Smart 
was then, and still is, one of the editors of a 
Christian Monitor : 

‘“ Brother Goodwin has been gathered Ronit, to 
enjoy the rest that remaineth for the people of 
God. On Lord’s day, the 7th inst. (October, 
1879), at Cleveland, Ohio, he fell asleep in Jesus, 
in the seventy-third year of his age. 
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“Our readers will remember that Brother and 
Sister Goodwin, only a few weeks since, went to 
Kast Cleveland for medical treatment, both being 
quite feeble. Brother Goodwin had been rapidly 
failing for more than a year past, but the cause 
of his dropping off so soon was cancer of the 
stomach. One by one our old pioneer preachers 
are passing away. Soon they will all be gone. 

“Brother Goodwin has done a great and good 
work during a long and laborious ministry. He 

_was bokn in Champaign county, Ohio, in 1807, but 

was raysed in Indiana, not far from Vincennes, 
Indiana. In 1840, he became identified with the 
reforr ation, becoming an earnest advocate of the 
Bib*?as our only rule of faith and practice. 

“He has been connected with newspapers, col- 
leges, books, etc., through the greater part of his 
preacher life; so that his name is known in 
almost every Christian family among us. Thou- 
sands have read his sermons, who never heard 
himapreach. 

e~ He leaves his wife, Sister Goodwin, who has 
Seen so sorely afflicted for months gone by, and 
some children, who survive him. May the Lord, 
who careth for all His children, bless and comfort 
them. In this hour of trial, we pray the Father, 
who doeth all things well, to sustain his lonely 
companion till her hour of departure comes. In 
God is our trust, for we know that He careth for 
all who put their trust in Him. 
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“There is nothing more touching and beautiful 
than a pure, true, heroic life lived for Christ and 
humanity. Brother Goodwin lived such a life, 
as all who have known him can testify. He was 
one of God’s noblemen. Right well has he bat- 
tled for Christ, having followed his Captain 
through many hard fought battles, that a crown 
of life might be gained. And now, when his 


battles are over and he has tented on the ‘ old 


camping-ground’ for the last time, at the good 
old age of seventy-three, he steps over into the 
promised land, to be forever with the Lord. ~~ 

“Can we sorrow for this triumphant change, 
which is advantageous to him? Why sorrow 
and mourn for the pure and the good when they 
enter upon a higher life? True, they pass out of 
our sight, and, for a time, we cannot see them, but 
they are still living, living to God; for all the 
righteous live unto Him. Such noble lives as 
that of Brother Goodwin cannot go out, cannot 


be forgotten. 


“Let us imitate his example, follow the same 
Captain he followed, be true and pure as he was 
through a long life, and we shall meet him 
beyond the sighing and dreading, in the sweet 
by-and-by. But what can be said or written will 
not add anything to that noble Christ-like life 
which he lived. He faithfully followed Christ in 
life, and in death he hasa sweet release from the 
sorrows incident to this life. He has fought the 
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good fight of faith, has kept the faith, has finished 
his course, and is now with the Lord. | 
“* Rest, brother, rest with the dear Savior whom 
thou didst love so well. Heroic has been thy life, 
and victorious must be the final result of such a 
life. Thou hast. followed Jesus through persecu- 
tions, labors, trials. jand death, but now thou 
dost ‘know what it is to be there.’ Some day 
we hope to meet you, when the weary journey 
has been trod and our life-work has been done. 
Then the Master. will call, and we hope to be 
ready to go. Till then, we labor on, waiting for 
the final great change to come.” 


EXTRACT FROM A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
BROTHER GOODWIN, BY BROTHER J. F. ROW. 


This Biographical Sketch, by Brother Row, 
covers some three columns of the American 
Christian Review, and we would use it all, but a 
portion of it would be a repetition of the matter 
contained in the first-chapter of this work, pre- 
pared by Brother Goodwin himself, so we make 
copious extracts. Brother Row says: 

“Some one has said that ‘the true reformer is 
the seminal reformer and not the radical. And 
this is the way the sower; who went forth to sow 
his seed, did really reform the world, without 
making any open assault to uproot what was 
already existing.’ This sentiment is, in a pecu- — 
liar sense, applicable to the subject of this 
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sketch. He has never made much noise in the 
world, but, as a silent force, consciously and con- 
scientiously engaged in a great work, he has not 
only made his own life a noble success, but he 
has reproduced himself in many other noble 
lives. is 

‘He has sown with a,lavish hand, where 
many others have reaped the fruits of hope and 
joy. He has labored that others might enjoy the 
rich fruition of personal consecration and sacri- 
fice. He has left upon the face of society the 
impress of a great heart. Through his instru-, 
mentality, many lives have been made sub- 
lime. The highest possible enjoyment in this 
life consists in making other hearts happier than 
our own. This is the essence of Christian sacri- 
fice. Some Christian philanthropist has said 
that ‘he is a benefactor of the human race who 
causes two blades of grass to grow where only 
one grew before.’ A heart of love purified of all 


sordidness, a countenance ever radiant with ~ 


pleasing smiles, and hands ever fruitful of all 
good works, constitute within themselves a great 
possession —a treasure superlatively of more 
worth than all the jeweled crowns of earth, than 
all the wealth of the Ihdies. In the eyes of God, 
there is no real greatness but goodness. A life 
not made up of goodness is a cheat and a sub- 
lime sham. * = = ih . 

“Very early in life, in the frontier settle- 
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ment, the youthful Elijah began to develop the 


self-made man. The rigors of a wild Western life 
gave him a vigorous costitution, and the necessity 


of self-help and energy of character, stimulated 


by a life in the open air, developing a strong 
intellect, which, at the age of seventy-one, is 
almost as active as it ever was. Of course, by 
necessity, his education was limited, for institu- 
tions of learning were not a luxury then, as they 
are now. But this we are compelled to say, that, 
in proportion to the population, there were more 
great men and noble women created in that day, 
without colleges, than are produced now, with all 
our college facilities. Then, it was the man that 
gave honor to his profession; now, it is the pro- 
Session that distinguishes the man. 

‘The parents and grandparents of our Christian 
hero were old-fashioned Methodists; hence, his 
religious training was in that school of theology, 
and up to the time he was thirteen years of age 


-he knew nothing but the peculiar tenets of 


Methodism. From a child, like Samuel of the 
Old Dispensation, and like Timothy of the New 
Dispensation, he was religiously inclined; the 
instincts of his soul were of a devotional charac- 
ter, and, consequently, as a result of his pious 
monitions, he looked forward from early man- 
hood to the time when he would make the minis- 
try of the Word his vocation for life. 

“About the year 1819, there came providentially 
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into his neighborhood several ‘ Christian’ preach- « 
ers, and as their theme was pre-eminently ‘the — 
love of God’ rather than the ‘ terrors of the Lord,’ 
as had been characteristic of Methodist preach- 
ing, he was, by the law of spiritual assimilation, 
drawn towards them, and, as becomes a valiant 
hero, he soon began to defend them and to sym- 
pathize with them in their labor of love. ; 

“The preaching of these Evangelists soon 
brought conviction to his soul; consequently, 
at one of their meetings, near the town of 
Washington, in the month of May, 1821, he made 
a profession of religion, and soon was admitted 
to church membership. Under the lenient rule 
of that body, now known as ‘The Old Christian. 
Order,’ he enjoyed their communion three months 
before he was baptized. This he did out of re- 
spect for the prejudices of his parents, who had 
been sprinkled in their infancy. 

“Tn 1823, his father moved into the southern . 
part of the county, several miles distant from 
any Christian church. Finding there a few of 
the same faith, he persuaded them to hold 
prayer-meetings, though only sixteen years of 
age at that time! Here he began his life as a 
public teacher of the Christian faith. In May, 
1824, he delivered his first regular sermon, on the 
following text: ‘If the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear?’ And, from the very beginning of his 
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ministry, he was quite systematic in the arrange- 
ment of his sermons, as may be seen by the follow- 
ing division of his subject, as he then treated it: 

“TI. Define the character of the righteous. 

“TI. Describe the character of the ungodly 
and the sinner. 

“Til. Answer the question,‘ Where shall the 
ungodly and sinner appear?’ 

“He preached independent of any ecclesiasti- 
cal authority until 1825, when in September of 
that year he applied to the ‘Indiana Christian 
Conference’ for license to preach, the Conference 
having convened that year at ‘ Blue Spring, Mon- 
roe county, Ind.,’ and, after a brief examination, 
he was accepted ; and, after having received his 
license in due form, he delivered one of his 
methodical discourses, closing with an exhorta- 
tion so ardent and persuasive that several per- 
sons pushed forward to the mourner’s bench, as 

was then the religious procedure of the times. 

» Tn the summer of 1826, some friends in IIli- 
nois invited him to the Prairie State to hold a 
meeting. He at once resolved to go, in- 
tending to visit the Conference en route, which 
met that year at Old Union, Owen county, Ind. 
After undergoing various perils and suffering 
sundry privations incident to a poor and unknown 
' preacher, traveling in a strange country, he suc- 
cessfully made the trip, preached a week or two 
among his Illinois friends, attended a camp-meet- 
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ing at ‘Barney’s Prairie,’ in Wabash county, IIL, 
and then turned homeward, with a light and 
buoyant heart. * . . * = 

“In harmony with the general experience of 
the ministry in all new countries, he supported 
himself and family, wholly or partially, by en- 
gaging in secular pursuits, preaching, however, 
as opportunity offered. In 1840, he abandoned 
all secular business, and gave himself unre- 
servedly to the ministry of the Word. He had 
formed several new churches in Perry county, one 
in Mt. Vernon, the county seat. These, with 
-gome ‘Old Christian’ churches that had come 

into the reformation, co-operated in sustaining 
him as an Evangelist, at a salary of $300 a year. 
He thus labored for some years, gradually extend- 
ing his field, until it finally embraced parts of 
Illinois and Kentucky, also. 

“In June, 1847, he located in Bloomington, Ind., 
where he became associated with James M. 
Mathes, in the editorial chair of the Christian — 
Record, a paper conducted with marked ability. 
He continued in this responsible position for four 
years, after which he took up his residence in 
Madison, Ind., where he became pastor of the 
church in that city. Here he continued to labor 
until April, 1851, when he returned to Blooming- 
ton to serve the church in that city a part of his 
time, and to give a part of his time to the church 
at Clear Creek, several miles distant. This en- 
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gagement continued three years. In the fall of 
1854, he accepted an agency for the Northwestern 
Christian University, now Butler University, in 
which capacity he was indefatigable and emi- 
nently successful in helping to endow the Institu- 
tion. In the winter of 1855-6, a severe attack of 
bronchitis obliged him to cease speaking in 
public ; and during this period of affliction he em- 
ployed his time in writing and publishing the 
‘Family Companion,” a book of very practical 
Gospel sermons, which has become very popular, 
having passed through seven editions up to this 
time. Some of the sermons have been republished 
in Kurope and:some translated into German. 

In May, 1856, at the solicitation of the rapidly 
-. growing church in Indianapolis, he became their 
pastor, having given up his position as agent for 
the University. He-served acceptably as pastor 
for three years, at the expiration of which time 
he resigned, and at the same time became the 
editor again of the Christian Record, then a 
monthly, but ae he soon changed into a 
weekly. * * ¥ * 

“After Brother Base married his present 
wife, Mrs. M. M. Bassett Goodwin—the charming 
editress of the Christian Monitor, a woman of 
sterling qualities of mind and heart, and a beau- 
tiful and interesting writer, as all the readers of 
that instructive magazine know—he became more 
or less identified with her enterprise. He con- 
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tinued, however, to preach and to write for other 
periodicals. He has written considerably for the 
Christian, the Record and Evangelist, and the 
Christian Standard. Within the last ten years 
he has preached for the Church in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and for the Church in Newport, Ky., and 
at the present time is located in Oskaloosa, lowa, 
where he still continues to use his pen and tongue. 
He has been in labors most abundant, and his ~ 
mind seems to be as active as ever. His chief 
happiness seems to consist in the constant em- 
ployment of all his powers. . 

“His powers of endurance have been wonderful ; 
with a strong physical organization, and with a 
remarkably clear and active brain, he has per- 
formed Herculean tasks of labor. As a toiler in 
the vineyard of his Master, his life has been a 
great success. He has served faithfully in the 
ministry over halfacentury. He has proved him- 
self to be a firm and reliable man. He has main- 
tained his Christian character without a blemish. 
His ministerial robe has never been tarnished; _ 
hence, he commands the respect and esteem of the 
entire brotherhood of disciples. 

“As an instructor in the elementery principles 
of the Gospel, Brother Goodwin has had few 
equals. In this department he has stood in the 
front rank, as his ublished sermons clearly - 
demonstrate. His sermons are all pitched ona 
level with the mind of the common people, and 
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hence his popularity among that class. Though 
not ai orator, in the common acceptation of that 
term, yet, by his plain, simple and unaffected 
style, by-his clear analysis of the Scriptures and 
by his forcible manner of expression, he makes 
his appeals rather to the judgment than to the 
passions of his hearers. As an example of sim- 
plicity of style,in his methods of teaching his 
subjects, and especially in his moral deportment — 
while associating with the people of the world, 
young preachers would do well to imitate him. 
He has always been an ‘ example to the flock.’ 
“Though apparently of a cool temperament, 
Brother Goodwin is a man of generous impulses ; 
he is kind, affable and symathetic; he is an agree- 
able companion in society; is entertaining and 
well posted on all matters of general interest; is 
humorous at times, and can indulge in irony and 
sarcasm, if he thinks best. He is no grumbler, 
and seldom, if ever, complains of bad treatment 
at the hands of his brethren. He never uses 
gall or vinegar in his sermons; is not dictatorial to 
the churches. His religion is one of contented- 
ness and satisfaction. He believes in God with- 
out a doubt, and enjoys the sum of human hap- 
piness. He is of a very cheerful turn of mind, 
and all who come under the sunshine of his coun- © 
tenance are made as cheerful as himself. He 
never hurries, never dashes, never splashes, never 
breaks in pieces, but moves on slowly in the oven 
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tenor of his way, a heartily believes that ‘ “all 
things work together for good to those who love 
the Lord.’ = 
‘*¢ Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord, f 
That delighteth greatly in his commandments; tg 


Surely he shall not be moved forever ; 
The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.’ 


J. F. Re 


The foregoing biographical sketch. was pre- 
pared and published in the American Christian 
Review by the Editor-in-chief, Brother: J.-F. . 
Row, while Brother Goodwin was still alive and 
living 1 in sara Iowa. 


ae 


THE WONDERFUL DREAM. 
“ He that hath a dream let him tell a dream.” ) 


~Brother Goodwin was no “filthy dreamer,” but 
he had a very singular dream. We do not 
know the exact time, but it was in the early part 
of his ministry, while he lived in Mt. Vernon. 
He was employed as a traveling Evangelist. 
His field was large, embracing parts of Indiana, 
Kentucky and Illinois, and perhaps extended 
also into Tennessee. It required eight weeks of 
time for him to make this round. He had com- 
menced his return trip from the extreme end of 
the route, and reached the Ohio river, on the 
Kentucky side, one cold and stormy night ; the 
ice in the river was too heavy for the ferryboat 
to run, and he put up for the night; and here he 
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remembered that during his entire tour of 100 
miles, or more, he had not received a single 
penny for his labors—he had not money enough 
in his possession to pay his ferriage across the 
rive®in the morning or pay for his night’s lodg- 
ing! “So, with these unpleasant reflections on 
his mind and feelings of sadness in his heart, he 
went to bed, where he lay awake and thought 
over the matter until a late hour, when tired 
nature could hold out no longer, and he fell 
asleep and dreamed thus: 

He dreamed that he was at the river and want- 
ed to cross over and get home to see the loved 
ones there. But .his destitute condition confes 
up in his mind—he was strapped; and in his 
anxiety, he dreamed that he took out his pocket- 
book and found a piece of gold in it; and he was 
happy, for now he had the means of crossing 
the river in the morning. 

The excitement of finding the gold hid away 
in the secret parts of the old pocketbook was 
too much for his slumbers, and he awoke, to 
realize a great disappointment. It was only a 
dream. But it seemed so vivid that he at once 
determined to search the pocketbook in its most 
secret recesses, and bring forth the: treasures, if 
any could be found. It was midnight, and the 
busy world around him all buried in slumbers 
profound. But our Elijah arose and lighted his 
candle, and drew out the lank old pocketbook, 
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and first looking about the premises, to be’ sure 
that he was not observed by any one, he proceed- 
ed to open and search for the hidden treasure. 
But he was doomed to another disappointment. 
He examined it carefully, feeling it all over, to 
be sure that no gold was concealed within it; 
but, alas! nothing could be found. 

So, he turned to his couch again, having extin- 
guished the light, and after musing awhile on 
‘the sad plight a preacher was in, with a river full 
of floating ice running between himself and his 
home, and he moneyless, he fell asleep again, 
and again he dreamed of the piece of gold in the 
old pocketbook furnishing ample means to meet 
his present wants. It was now nearly morning, 
and he awoke and arose from his bed and 
dressed himself, and resolved to make another 
thorough search for the gold that he twice dreamed 
of finding in the pocketbook. So he drew it from 
his pocket again, and, after carefully looking 
through all its departments and finding noth- 
ing, he now took up the pocketbook and 
pinched every compartment, fully; and finally, 
away in one of its corners, as though hidden 
away by design, he felt what seemed to-be a 
small piece of money, slipped in between the 
outside and the lining. He removed a few 
stitches, and out dropped a two-dollar-and-a- 
half gold piece—the very thing he had seen in 
in his dreams! How long it had been there it 
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was impossible to tell, as he had no remem- 
brance of ever losing such a piece. | 

But the dream saved him a long, cold ride in 
the morning, as he would have been compelled 
to ride some ten miles, to what was called the 
“Upper Ferry,” where he was known, and would 
have been set over the river without money. 
Brother Goodwin always regarded this dream, in 
some sense, a special providence in his behalf. 
Well, it was peculiar, to say the least. | 

ae Soe 

WE now introduce some poetry, written by our 
dear Sister Goodwin. She is quite a poet, and 
these pieces, while they are tender and beautiful, - 
reveal the deep feeling of a great heart. Sister 
Goodwin is a noble, self-sacrificing woman; she 
is a woman of fine intellectual developments, 
and is a good writer, both of prose and poetry. 
She léved the cause of Christ, and has, with 
Brother Goodwin, made many and great sacrifi- 
ces to maintain the cause of Christ. But sheloved 
her husband, and in turn she enjoyed his love 
and confidence to the fullest extent. She looked 
upon her husband as almost perfect, both physi- 
cally, mentally and morally. And it was very 
natural, when Brother Goodwin was taken | 
and she was left, that her great heart, bowing 
under the weight of its grief, should pour forth 
its sorrows and its hopes in the following beau- 
tiful lines: 
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WHILE autumn mourns her falling leaves, 

And God calls for His ripened sheaves ; 

While storms are beating on my head, 

And every joy of earth is fled; 

Faith whispers: ‘** This is promised thee— 
‘Asis thy day, thy strength shall be.’” 


The earth mourns a lost ray of light, 
But radiant spheres have grown more bright; 
The key of Faith has opened wide 
The star-locked gate across the tide; 
And comes from thence this melody— 
“ Asis thy day, thy strength shall be.” 


“There is no day without its night,”’ 
No hope but feels sorrow’s dread blight ; 
To Death’s cold sceptre hearts must bow, 
And withered leaves crown every brow; 

_ But still God’s promise comes to me— 

“ As.is thy day, thy strength shall be.”’ 


When fevered heart-beats waste the life, 
And all the air with pain is rife; 
When all the earth can yield no rest, 
And anguish ’bides within my breast, 
Comes answer to my agony— 

“Asis thy day, thy strength shall be.” 


Ah! those who up the mountain climb 
With bleeding feet to heights sublime, 
Who reach the home beyond the stars, 
Whisper back, through golden bars: 
“ Receive God’s promise trustingly— 
‘As is thy day, thy strength shall be.’ ” 


Aged and helpless! O, my soul! 
Before thee is the promised goal, 
And God-commissioned death draws near 
To hush all heartache: dost thou fear? 
The midnight stars whisper to thee— 

“ As is thy day, thy strength shall be.” 


“  —M. M. B. Goopwin. 
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DEAD ? 


You call him dead? He has gone before, 

And waiting, stands by the open door, 

With a star on his brow, to light my way, 

*Lest the path grown dark, my feet should stray. 


“His voice is silent?’ Ah, no! a prayer 

Is borne to my ears, on the midnight air— 
‘**She is lonely now, in a weary land; 

Guard her, dear Lord, that her feet may stand — 


“Firm on the Rock.” Ah! light and life 
Must e’er be born of clouds and strife; 
And the blood-stained cross of Palestine, 
Saw the Son of Man crowned Lord Divine. 


When mists arise like phantoms gray, 
Faith parts the veil of doubt and fear, 
And we see the “ Glory of the lord” 
Shining softly out through the midnight drear. 


Grief’s ministry, fast-falling tears, 
Must overshadow the coming years ; 
While all is darkness, above, around, 
I know God loveth the sorrow-crowned. 
_—M. M. B. Goopwin. 


AFTER DEATH. 


[ll lay white flowers upon his breast 
The Lord has given peace and rest ; 
His saint-like face was fair to see, 
Even after death’s Gethsemane. 


_ Ah! did he see a vision fair, 
Of angels hovering in the air? 
_ And did he hear the anthem free, 
“©, death, where is thy victory?” 
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That his rapt face in slumbers deep 
Should, smiling, lie in dreamless sleep 5 
As if the opening gates of heaven, 

A glory to his face had given. 


For him all toil and pain is done; 

He bore the cross—the victory won ; 
He fought—that, at the battle’s close, 
Found ineffable repose. 


His glorious crown of silver hair ! : = el 
His fac3, like marble, pure and fair; 
His folded hands, in holy calm, 

Worthy to bear the martyr’s palm. — 


ee 


I’ll lay white flowers upon his DES 
Emblem of his peaceful rest ; 
Never more for him shall he 
The pain of death’s Gethsemane. 
—M. M. B. Goopwin. 


a 


PERSONAL. | ‘ 


Brother Elijah Goodwin was a man of fine per- 
sonal appearance, as all will see by the likeness 
in this volume. When I first met him, in our boy 
days, he was a good, wholesome-looking young 
man, and we did then regard him as a fine look- 
ing man. But, as he advanced in age and expe- 
rience, he improved greatly in his personal 
appearance ; and as he and I became associated 
in the work of the Gospel ministry and in busi- 
ness, and | became more intimately acquainted 
with his many sterling qualities of head and 
_ heart, I regarded him as one of the finest looking 
men in the country. , 


a 
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~ He was five feet nine inches. in height, 
well proportioned and compactly built, with a 
fine chest, and in his prime weighed about 160 
pounds. His complexion was very fair, his hair 
and beard were light brown in his younger years, 
but before he died both had become beautifully 


~ white, giving him quite a patriarchial appearance. 


He hada beautiful, laughing blue eye that t spoke : 
the language of his great heart of love and. 
kindness. He had a well-balanced head, a | 
massive forehead, clearly indicating an intellect i ty he 
of more than ordinary power. gee 
His mind was clear and logical, Goes ‘ 
give and firm. He was an original thinker. He 
made up his decision upon any ‘matter. - that. 
came before him without’ much délay, and that 


- decision he adhered to with firmness, until con-_ 


vinced of his error. He was a fine reasoner, and — 
was always plausible and convincing. — He rea- = 
soned more from cause to effect than by compari- 
son, though he could, when the subject required’ - 
it, bring forward a good supply of examples aae, : 
apt illustrations. 

~As a disputant, he was wide-awake, self, | 
possessed, and ready to seize upon the weak 
points in the argument of his opponent; but, 
under all circumstances, he» was courteous» — 
towards his competitor and to all others, He |::— 
could be sarcastic and severe, but seldom thought © — 
it necessary. In debate he was always candid, 
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fair and manly, mever descending to chicanery 


to deceive the ignorant and gain a momentary 


triumph. He employed no vulgar wit»to raise a 


laugh at the expense of truth, and he never: 


“handled the Word of God deceitfully, but by a 
clear manifestation of the truth in the sight of 
God, commending himself to every one in the 
sight. of. God.” 

_ For half a century, Elijah Goodwin stood in the 
- front rank of our Gospel preachers. In his 


Fy ; 2 teaching, he was always safe. He was an earnest 
Gets _ advocate for the “Old Paths,” and was no theorist. 


_ _He took no delight in differing from his brethren, 
and never did so unless he was forced todosoby ° — 


es honest convictions of his own mind from 
what! he. believed to bé the force of testimony. 


As a speaker, he was fluent and argumen- 
“tative. He had a strong voice of more than ordi- | 
— a ¥ “nary compass, and spoke with great ease to him- 
self, as well as his audience. I have heard him 


i speak for an hour and a half to a large audience 


(& assembled in the grove without seeming to become 


‘in the least weary, while the audience seemed 

7 chained. to their seats and none appeared to 
_. realize that he had spoken more than half that 
time! He was always edifying, earnest and im- 


» pressive. » 


rmons were always well prepared, and 
ally y models of neatness and simplicity. 
- divided them into three general heads, 
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though he very seldom Tead his sermons, 
‘except on set occasions where more than ordinary 
interest was at stake. In fact, he was regarded 
the man of order, and perhaps the most method- 
ical preacher among us. Still, he was-a ready, 
_ off-hand speaker and debater. : 
Elder Goodwin was a man of very strong per- 

* sonal attachments. Next to Christ and his cause, 
he loved his wife and children; and though often 
absent for weeks in the discharge of his evan- 
gelical duties, his home was his earthly paradise ; 

- he was always happy in the midst of his family. 
He was blest above many in his companionship. ~** 
His first wife and the mother of his children was e 
a noble, self-sacrificing woman—quiet, patient,” 
uncomplaining. She was a woman of fine common” . 
sense, a fit companion for nee aman as Brother 
Goodwin. 

And after the death of wither Jane M. Goodwin, 
he was equally fortunate in the selection of the 
beloved Marcia—our dear Sister Goodwin, who 
now survives him. She was greatly devoted to his 
happiness, and made the evening of his days 
pleasant and happy. Brother Goodwin has ex- 
perienced many occasions of sadness and sorrow, 
yet he was uniformly cheerful and eminently 
sociable. | 

He possessed an amiable disposition. ‘“ He 
loved the brethren with a pure heart, fervently.” 
Next to his own family, the household of faith lay - 
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nearest his heart.. hough always calm and dig- 
nified in his deportment, still he was not destitute 
of wit and humor, and he could enjoy a good 
anecdote, if well told, very much. This element 
in his social nature he never allowed to run into 
levity or unseemly jesting. 


HIS FAMILY. 


There were born unto Elijah Goodwin and Jane 
M. Goodwin, his wife, ten children, as follows: 
Mary E. Goodwin, Sarah A. Goodwin, Melissa J. 
Goodwin, Elizabeth Goodwin, Aaron D. Goodwin, 
‘Friend C. Goodwin, Zeno Goodwin, Angelo Q. 


— ss Moses Goodwinand Jose Goodwin—ten 


“7in all; the two last were twins. Of these ten 
~ @hildren, only four survive their father, viz: 
_ Bister Sarah A. Knapp, of Irvington, Ind., the 
* wife of Brother E. W: Knapp, at whose house 
Brother Goodwin spent his last days before going 
to Cleveland; Elder Aaron D. Goodwin, who 
lives at Ellsworth, Kansas, is a good preacher and 
a successful teacher ; Melissa J. Reed, the wife 
of Brother James Reed, of Monroe county, Mo, 


and Angelo Q. Goodwin, who is a compositor in 


the Journal office at Indianapolis and a member 
of the Church. 

_ And Sister M. M. B. Goodwin, his affectionate — 
companion, still survives, and, though greatly 
afflicted, is struggling to make her support by 
the Christian Monitor. She is so paralyzed that 
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she cannot walk about the house without help. 
Her left hand and arm are helpless and a part of © 
her right hand, but she still has the use of her 
thumb and two fingers of the right hand, by which 
she is enabled to do her quota of editorial work 


.. upon the Monitor, though with much labor and 


suffering. She has to depend.solely upon.this 
_for her support, as Brother Goodwin left no 
estate from which she can derive any income. 
But she has the respect and love of the brother- 


- hood wherever she is Known, and those who do 


~ not know her personally love her for her work’s 
- gake through the Monitor, and as the loving and , 
efficient wife of the beloved Elijah Goodwin, who 
loved and trusted her. $ 
The Lord bless Sister Goodwin, and give her 
grace according to her day and trial; and may 
_ He bless the children and keep them all unto His 
eternal kingdom, that they may all meet as an 
unbroken family in that heavenly country, where 
sickness and death can never come. 


J. M. M. 
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—ON THE— 


EVIDENCES; 


on, 
MASTER Pieces oF Many MINDs. 
By J. W. MONSER. 


ee The author of this book has felt, for many years past, that 

~~ such a work is sorely needed. There are only a few private 
libraries that are so well stocked with choice authorities as to 
enable the owners to range at will through the vast and multitu- 
dinous lines of argumentation offered upon matters pertaining to 
God, Man and Destiny. Nor does time allow this liberty unto 
any but the devoted scholar. And yet it is by this course only 
that the harmonies of evidence are manifested, the strength of 
the Christian apologetics set forth, and the faith of the believer 
universally confirmed. The streams of truth flowing in from a 
thousand sources, fill up the joyous well of his salvation. 

Impressed with this fact, by a personal experience, which 
has been both a health and a delight, the writer has spared no 
pains to secure everything which could assist him in his labori- 
ous undertaking. The publisher, therefore, takes pleasure in 
Offering to the public an “Encyclopedia on the Evidences,” in 
which the following themes are amply treated, to-wit: “ God,” 
* Creation,’ “Design,” “Science and Religion,’ ‘ Miracles,” 
** Providence,” “ Moral Evil,’’ “ Man,” ** The Bible,” “ Lnfidelity,’’ 
“ Christ and Christianity,’’ “‘ Immortality and the Resurrection,” 
“ Retribution.”’ ‘ 

_ These chapters are made up of the very best things that the 
literary, the scientific, the rationalistic and the religious have 
said, in anywise favorable to truth, and contain the choicest 
paragraphs and sections possible, of affirmation, criticism, 
exegeses and eulogy. Nor are the authors cut off in the midst 
of a good thing. Almost every favorite idea and argument that 
has been ringing in the ears of generations of men will be found 
here, besides the very latest: utterances from the French, German, | 
English and American schools of thought. 

We intend this book to comprehend, at a glance, all that is 
needed ; and that from the established authorities of the world. 
It is prepared to subdue infidels, heal doubters, convert sinners, 
and strengthen the hands and hearts of saints. It enters the 
field, so far as we know, without a rival, and we invoke God’s 
benison upon it. ee 
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CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE. 


By LAURENCE W. SCOTT. 


What they say about tt- 


Bro. Scott has given his time and his heart to this subject for many 
years, and has had an opportunity to test his positions and.arguments in 
numerous debates with unbelievers. He has succeeded in presenting the 
standard evidences of Christianity in a condensed form, yet with clearness | 


ay 


and freshness; and has added to this a good deal that relates to some ofthe —_. 


more modern phases of infidelity. Spiritism comes in for a severe hand- 
ling. It is a very readable book, contains much valuable historical matter, 
and has the advantage of presenting all this in small space, so that ordinary 
readers will not be repulsed by the size of the book or tediousness of the 
argument. In these days of doubt, the more people can be persuaded to 
read such books the better. We hope it will have a large sale, 

The publisher deserves honorable mention for the neatness and taste 
displayed in the arrangement and mechanical execution of the work.— 
Isaac Errett, 


OO 


Bro. Laurence W. Scott’s new book on Christian Evidence is out, and 
the Messenger has received a copy. It is a neatly bound volume of 300 
pages, and is quite well written. We hesitate not to say that it will be of 
great benefit to any of our preachers, or members, to become familiar with 
the contents of this book. Bro. Scott has written in a pleasant style, and it 
will not weary you to read what he has said. As a scribe well versed in the 
law, he brings out of the treasure, things new and old, and gives us a taste 
of both ancient and modern infidelity. Send for the book. John Burns, 
publisher, St. Louis, Mo. Price $1.50.—Christian Messenger, Texas. 
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At a time like the present, it is extremely desirable to have, if possible, 
a compendious summary at hand of the main proofs of Christianity. An 
honest and manly attempt to supply this need has been made in A Hand- 
Book of Christian Evidence, by the Rev. Laurence W. Scott. The line of 
argument is more than able; itis really grand. It is followed up, moreover, 
with lively eloquence, noble bravery, and stout ability, such as are worthy 
of all praise. The whole is the result of a vast deal of reading and splendid 
common sense, coupled with a masculine skill in speaking tomen, Taken 
altogether, or even in either one of its two parts, it is unanswerable, or even 
unassailable, as a vindication of the Christian faith._ Sunday School Times, 
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JOHN BURNS, PUBLISHER, 


717 Olive Street, - - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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& SYMPOSIUM 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


A. B. fonts. -G. WwW. TONGAN, ae ee A 
Jj. = TAYLOR, . CAMPBELL. 


BOUND IN CLOTH, 75 CENTS. 


4 The Publisher presents this volume to the Public in the hope that much good. 
may result. It contains the mature thought of some of our ablest writers on an 
important Bible theme. While Symposium may be a novel thing among us, the 
Publisher would fain hope that an appreciative public will commend this method ~ 
of presenting a subject from different angles of vision. It is believed that the 

. times are propitious for the Disciples to make themselves more widely felt by 
their contributions to the religious literature of the age. It is the ambitionof 
the Publisher to make this volume the first of a uniform Series ; each to be com- 
posed of Essays on the. living issues in Christian thought. "The subjects for 

» the different volumes will be chosen so as to make the Series comprehend a wide 
range. Should the plan be successful, the whole Series when complete, will 
form a unique al d valuable addition to the libraries of wide-awake religious 
people. The Publisher sincerely hopes that the reception of this book may 
demonstrate a general desire on the part of the public for books of like merit 
and method; and that he may be able in this convenient form to send broad- 
cast over the land the richest thought of the ripest minds among us, and be of 
service to the Master’s cause, and to his day and generation. 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT 


~ SYMPOSIUM ON THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
. This is an elegantly bound lit tle book. The style is of the highest hee: all 


of the authors being first-class writers. The subject is profound, and so is the 
treatment. It has been handled in a masterly manner. The authors are not 
agreed, but itis a book of investigation and not of controvesy. While the reader 
may not agree with some of the writers, he will feel that everything is said in a 
fair and manly way. The subject i is viewed from every stand-point, which makes 
the treatise valuable to those searching for the truth. As the name indicates, 
this little book truly presents a feast.—C. @. Wilmeth. 


Brethren A. B. Jones, G. W. Longan, J. Z. Taylor and Thomas Munnell. 
These are among our most thoughtful writers. They have done their work well, 
and we commend the book to all who feel an interest (and all ought to) in having 
and holding correct views on the subjects of the influence of the Holy Spirit as 
our indwelling comforter. The book concludes with a selection—The influence 
of the Holy Spirit in Conversion and Sanctification—from the writings of A. 
Campbell.—Dr. W. H. Hopson. 


A neat little volume, executed in faultless style. It consists of several essays, 
* original and reprint, from leading thinkers of the Christian Church. It opens 
with an article by Elder A. B. Jones, upon ‘ ‘Consciousness and the Holy Spirit,” 
and this is followed by one by G. W. Longan. There are essays by Thomas Mun- 
nell and other writers, upon the same subject, taking a different view of the same 
subject. But the most important in the yolume is an old essay of A. Campbell, 
on the Holy Spirit. To those desiring the views of. able men upon this question 
we would commend the book.—8. W. Johuson. 
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Address all orders to JOHN BURNS, Publisher, 717 Olive Street, St. Louis, Ma 
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BENJAMIN FRA! FRANKLIN. 


” 
Taken altogether, this book is deserving of hearty approval as a valuable con-— 
- tribution of material towards the proper understanding of the work of a past. 
generation, and of the life of one who, whatever may have been his errors, de- 
veloped in his life many of the characteristics of true greatness—an indomitable 
worker, a ready writer; a powerful preacher, whose strong practical sense, 
boundless energy, and earnest devotion to his work would have made him a man 
of mark in any department of life; and which in his chosen department, lifted 


him out of poverty and obscurity to a position of great influence and successful 


leadership, and won for him the admiration and affection of multitudes. 


tk 


The publisher has done his work in creditable style. “The book ought > have 


a large sale.—Jsaac Errett. . 
: * 

LIFE AND TIMES OF ELDER BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—We have just received a copy 
of the above work, from the office of the publisher, John Burns, St. Louis, Mo. 
It is a very handsome volume of 508 pages, good, plain type, on nice, white 
paper, and neatly bound in cloth. 

We were very anxious to see the book, and rejoice that it has been published. 
We regard it as a valuable addition to our Christian literature, and think a copy 
of it should be put into every Christian library, by the side of the lives of Stone, 
Smith, Johnson, the two Campbells, Walter Scott, and others. These biogra- 
phies of our great and good men should be read and studied by all, and especially 
our young preachers.—/. M@. Mathes. 
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The work comprises a biography of Elder Franklin from his childhood—em_ 


bracing his early life and surroundings, his conversion, consecration to the work 
of preaching ; his early efforts, trials, sufferings and encouragements. There are 
in this portion of his life some touching and pathetic incidents concerning his 
wife’s struggles with poverty. His labor and growth as a preacher are recorded, 
his mistakes and faults are presented with fairness. His career as a writer ig 
given, his connection with the various questions that presented themselves as 
matter of controversy with the denominations and among the disciples, his 
positions, changes and arguments are presented with fairness. Short sketches 
are given of many of the associates of Elder Franklin. 

The style is plain, direct: and very attractive. We found it difficult to lay the 
book aside when we had once looked into it until we finished it. Our readers 
will find it an interesting and instructive volume. We hope all of them = get 
it and read it.—D. Lipscomd. : ; : 


The publisher has done his work well. There is nothing flashing nor fancifal ~ 


inits makeup. The man whose deeds it records was a plain, practical man. 
On pages 68 and 71 is a very just tribute to the humble, patient woman, the wife 
of Benjamin Franklin, who waits a little longer until the summons comes to call 
her home. The paragraph is a just and beau tribute from an affectionate son 
to a pious and devoted mother. Read it. 

I hope that the book will have a very wide ci ion. Let every one who can 
do so buy and read the Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin. —B. B. Tyler. 
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CHOICE SELECTIONS « 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT. 


Boox or Gems,—This book has been on our table for some two weeks:or more. 
It came through the liberality of the publisher, John Burns, St. Louis, Mo., for which 
he has our thanks. And we take pleasure in saying that the publisher has done him- 
self honor in this job, and is turning out some splendid works. This ‘‘Book of Gems”’ 
is full of gems of thought, culled from the earlier and later Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, by his son, Joseph Franklin, and Joel A. Headington. It is a valuable 
addition to ouryGhristian literature, and ought to have a good sale. Those who were 
not personally ac quainted with Elder Franklin would learn, by reading this book, that 
he was an original thinker and a pungent writer, but could. never learn the secret of his 
wonderful power over an audience. To be fully appreciated, he had to be heard. 
We commend this **Book of Gems’’ to the brethren. J. M. Matues. 


a 


A BOOK or GEMS, 


a ; Po ; 
4 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was a man of the people. He was in sympathy with them, 


both in their pursuits and in their tastes. He never affected anything to the contrary. 
He preached among the people, and wrote to meet what he felt to be their needs. 
His robust Sapimon sense gave him great power with them. Whether he addressed 
them with tongue or pen, he well knew how to approach them. The selections in 
“this “Book of Gems” are eminently characteristic of the author—genuine unmis- 
takable Frankiliniana, I think it was altogether fit that such a book should be 
published. To the special admirers of Bro. Franklin (and in one way ot-egother we 


_. are all that), it will afford a real feast.. Each extract is short, and there is “foom for 
4 variety. The reader follows his author in the vexed questions with which religious 


editors are called to deal, through many years, and gets a taste of his quality on all 
sorts of themes, thankful that it is as good as itis, It deserves, and will, doubtless, 
find many purchasers, G. W. Loncan. 


A Goop Boox.—Bro, Franklin’s first book of sermons is a good work; better, I 
* think, than his second volume of sermons. His life, also, by Joseph Franklin, is a 
very readablé work; but, in my opinion, this ‘‘Book of Gems” is the best of all, at 
i: in many respects. This work has a great variety, comprising two hundred and 
thirty-five different subjects; and all these are brief, pithy and to the point, The 
reader cannot fail to be interested, as he reads article after article in this book of 
**Choice Selections” from the pen of one of our kest, most candid, most laborious and 
most successful evangelists. Joun T, Watsu, M. D. 


- A Boox or Gems, or choice selections from’the Writings of Benjamin Franklin. 
This book will doubtless be welcomed by those who were familiar with the editorial 
productions of Bros Franklin, and desire to preserve in permanent form many of the 
best specimens of his writings on various subjects. The publisher has issued the book 
in large print, such as old folks can read without difficulty, and madeit, in its mechani- 
cal execution, a creditable affair. Isaac ERRETT. 
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